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A TREE IN ODENWALD. 


“és HY did uncle leave the room so sud- 

denly?” Like the young girl who 
asked the question, all the company turned their 
faces toward the door which had just closed be- 
hind the old gentleman. They seemed to attach 
no great importance to his going, but turned 
toward the piano, at which sat a young man 
ready to accompany the song of the others. 
Around him stood three young girls and a youth 
who was usually called Fritz, but by his parents, 
with justifiable pride, was frequently designated 
as the “ Primaner.” As they returned to the in- 
strument this young man cries out : 

“Well, come on now! ‘There stands a tree 
in Odenwald ’"—” 

“Herr von Hohnstein,” interrupted one of 
the young ladies, “take a higher key, please. 
This is too low for my alto. Clara can sing the 
soprano, no matter how high the key.” 

“But really it is very strange,” remarked 
Clara, “that uncle should hasten away the mo- 
ment we propose to sing ‘ A Tree in Odenwald.’ 
He did the same thing yesterday. To-day there 
was an expression on his face that was akin to 

“Oh, never mind him,” said Fritz. “He is 
always laughing at us for singing so many senti- 
mental songs. But come on—‘ There stands a 
tree in Odenwald ’—well, am I to sing alone?” 

“But you’ve turned over away beyond the 
place, Herr von Hohnstein,” cried Clara, glancing 
at the notes. “Turn back.” She did it herself, 
and with such haste that the leaves flew one way 
and the other without disclosing the song she 
was in search of. 

“Oh, we know it by heart!” said Fritz; 
Poe it seems we'll not be able to sing it to- 

y.” 

Herr von Hohnstein, however, looked at the 
little white hand that turned over the leaves so 
hastily before him and seemed quite willing it 
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should continue to be so occupied. Finally the 
song was found. 

“But perhaps you would like to do as uncle 
does?” suggested Clara, smiling. “Is there 
something in the song that is unpleasant to you 
also? You were with him during his recent 
visit to Odenwald. Did the tree make such a 
disagreeable impression on you too?” 

“What tree?” asked Hohnstein, turning to- 
ward her. 

“ Why, the tree—the tree of which the song 
sings, of course.” 

“There are many trees in Odenwald—but, 
yes, there is one of them under which I have 
experienced something quite extraordinary.” 

Clara felt singularly moved by the tone and 
manner of her interlocutor, and the other two 
girls began to be equally attentive to what he 
was saying, when he turned suddenly to the 
piano and immediately they sang in chorus: 


** Es steht ein Baum im Odenwald, 
Der hat viel gruene Aest’, 
Da bin ich wol vieltausendmal 
Mit meinem Schatz gewest. 


** Es sitzet auch ein Vogel drauf, 
Der singt gar wunderschoen, 
Ich und mein Schatz wir hoeren drauf, 
Wenn wir voruebergehn. 


** Und als ich wied’rum kam zu ihr, 
Verdorret war der Baum, 
Ein andrer Liebster stand bei ihr, 
"Oder war es nur ein Traum? 


** Der Baum der steht im Odenwald 
Und ich bin in den Schweitz, 
Da liegt der Schnee so kalt, so kalt, 
Das Herze mir zerreisst.” * 





* There stands a tree in Odenwald with many a leafy 
branch bedecked. There many a thousand times I've 
been with my dear lady-love. 
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Meanwhile the uncle had passed through the 
hall into a room on the opposite side of the pas- 
sage, where there were two men poring over a 
chess-board, while their wives sat with their 
work at the window. It was two families from 
North Germany, friends and relations, who had 
rented a cottage for the summer here on the 
mountain-road in Jugenheim. The mountainous 
neighborhood on the edge of Odenwald, which 
here covers the hills with luxuriant oaks and 
beeches, while fertile valleys wind in every di- 
rection, gives one in summer a desire to make 
daily excursions. A few days previous to the 
opening of our story these families had received 
a visit, which was to be for a few days only, 
from a gentleman named Humbert, whom all 
the young were justified in calling uncle. He 
had brought a young traveling companion with 
him, who, though a stranger, had quickly become 
an object of general interest. He was not alone 
indebted for his powers to please to a handsome 
face and figure, although these advantages, united 
to a perfect acquaintance with social usages, 
sufficiently recommended him. Though still very 
young, he already displayed a ripe judgment 
and varied accomplishments: indeed, he was in 
nearly every respect much in advance of most 
young men of his age whose opportunities have 
been the best. There was a mysterious some- 
thing about him, however, that made itself more 
felt than these advantages—something that 
seemed to be natural and spontaneous rather 
than something behind which he sought to hide 
his real self. He was no ordinary young man, 
he seemed to live an inner life of his own ; there 
was something peculiar about him which every 
one felt, though, perhaps, no one could have 
satisfactorily described. The uncle, who must 
have known him well, replied to questions con- 
cerning his young companion in a manner that 
left the inquirer as much in the dark as he had 
been before. It seemed that he had met Herr 
von Hohnstein in Heidelberg, had made a tour 
through Odenwald with him, and as he had 
found that the young man improved on acquaint- 
ance, he had prevailed on him to accompany 
him to Jugenheim and remain the few days he 
had intended to spend there. With this explana- 
tion the elders were compelled to content them- 
selves; as for the younger members of the 
-household they made few inquiries, but wel- 





And on it sits a happy bird that sings in notes so 
clear : I and my love, we listen to ’t, as we go strolling 
by. 


But when again I came to it, all withered was the 
tree ; another lover stood hard by, or was it but a dream ? 
The tree still stands in Odenwald, while I’m in Switz- 
erland, where lies the snow so cold, so cold—my heart 
within me breaks, 





comed him as a desirable addition to their circle, 
which his varied accomplishments enabled him 


to materially enliven. To-day the rain kept 
everybody in the house, where the musical ac- 
quirements of the young people served as their 
chief resource. 

Not long after Humbert had joined the el- 
ders, the young people came running in also. 

“Uncle ran away from us when we began to 
sing ‘ The Tree in Odenwald,’” cried one of the 
girls. “Herr von Hohnstein also seemed to 
want to skip it. What is there, I should like to 
know, in our favorite song that is so very objec- 
tionable to the gentlemen ?” 

Humbert glanced at his traveling companion, 
who smiled significantly as he sat down beside 
Clara’s mother, and entered into conversation. 
He was soon interrupted, however, by the uncle, 
who asked in a loud tone: 

“ What objection have I to the song? What 
are the words of the first stanza?” 

Three voices hastened to repeat them to him. 

“Hold!” he cried, “hold! There it is. I 
don’t know which your song is most remarkable 
for, its rodomontade or its immorality.” 

The young people looked at one another, evi- 
dently amazed, while the two mothers seemed 
to be horrified at the intimation that their daugh- 
ters had been singing an immoral song, though 
one they themselves were familiar with, and till 
now had looked upon as being wholly unobjec- 
tionable. 

“Da bin ich wol vieltausendmal mit meinem 
Schatz gewest!” continued the uncle. “The 
number is unthinkable! The fellow who wrote 
this song does not talk about one or even sev- 
eral appointments with his lady-love; no, he 
boasts very foolishly of having met her many 
thousand times under this Odenwald tree. Let 
us see how long this remarkable courtship must 
have lasted in order that he should have met 
the poor girl even one thousand times. The 
year has three hundred and sixty-five days. Sup- 
pose, now, that they met every day, allowing 
neither the winter’s snow nor the summer's rain 
to stop them, and we find that it took them two 
years and nine months to accomplish one thou- 
sand. But if he talks to us of two thousand, 
why, then he asserts that they kept up their 
daily meetings under the tree for five years and 
six months; if of three thousand times, then he 
says he kept the girl coming daily for eight years 
two months and twenty days. But the wretch 
goes further, and boasts, not of two or three, but 
of many thousand times—” 

A general outburst of laughter here inter- 
rupted the speaker. The young ladies stigma- 
tized this calculation as being simply “horrid,” 

while the Primaner got out his note-book and 
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pencil to see if the calculation was correct. The 
uncle, however, continued : 

“ But we can hardly suppose that it was pos- 
sible for him to visit the tree every day, or that 
she was able to do so regularly either. We will 
allow them three meetings a week, which will 
make one hundred and fifty-six yearly. It will, 
therefore, require six years two months and four 
days for them to meet one thousand times; 
twelve years four months and eight days for 
them to meet two thousand times, and eighteen 
years six months and twelve days for them to 
meet three thousand times—” 

Here the listeners laughed louder than ever, 
and protested that they would hear no more. 

“Did you reckon all that up in your head, 
brother ? ” asked Clara’s mother. 

“ Now, the fact is, that three times a week is 
more than we are justified in supposing they 
met,” continued Humbert. “ Let us say twice— 
quite enough, surely !—then to meet one thou- 
sand times they would require nine years two 
months and four days ; two thousand times, nine- 
teen years and two days; three thousand times, 
twenty-eight years two months and eighteen 
days. But how many years would it take the 
fellow to meet his sweetheart only one thousand 
times under their tree if we suppose that these 
meetings took place only in summer; that the 
lovers had some other trysting-place during the 
cold, inclement months—” 

“But Uncle Humbert,” cried Fritz, “on the 
other hand, the time may be shortened. Could 
they not, instead of meeting only once a day, 
have met two or perhaps three times a day?” 

“Oh, you young sybarite!” cried the uncle. 
“But that is the natural transition of this sqng 
from fanfaronade to immorality. For is it any- 
where stated that the fellow who wears out so 
much sole-leather in visiting a certain tree, be- 
cause he meets there a certain young woman, 
ever, like an honorable man, marries the girl ? 
By no means, but over the border to Switzerland 
he goes, and now the wretch pretends to be a 
prey to remorse, and he cries out that, ‘Das 
Herze ihm zerreisst!’ What becomes of the 
aged creature he has made a fool of for so many 
years we are not told.” 

“Oh, but it is not stated that he had forsaken 
her,” interposes Fritz. “He was only away on 
a journey and trusted to her fidelity; but he re- 
turned, and saw, to his amazement, ‘ Ein andrer 
Liebster stand bei ihr’; and this is the reason 
he went to Switzerland.” 

“Worse and worse for the morality of the 
thing! This wonderful old spinster—” 

But now the nieces fell upon their horrid un- 
cle and prevented his going further by holding 
their hands over his mouth, while Clara's mother 


opened the window, and a streak of sunshine 
suddenly found its way through the clouds. In 
a few minutes the sky was quite clear, and prom- 
ised pleasant weather for the rest of the day. 
The young people were soon ready to sally out. 
Humbert followed with Clara’s father. The oth- 
ers were compelled to shun the wet paths and 
confined themselves to a promenade on the grav- 
eled walks of the garden. 

When the others were a little distance away, 
Humbert took his brother-in-law’s arm, and, turn- 
ing into a side-path that led to the park, he said: 

“Let the young people go their own way. I 
have a long story to tell you, and would not be 
interrupted. It is true that this song about the 
tree in Odenwald did affect me strangely just 
now, and for the reason that I too have a tree in 
Odenwald around which cluster some of the sad- 
dest recollections of my life. By jesting with the 
children I sought to turn their thoughts on other 
things, but to you I would tell the whole story, 
and I am all the more desirous to do so because 
it would perhaps be wrong to withhold it.” 

“You excite my curiosity,” replied the brother- 
in-law. 

“When you have heard my story to the end 
you will understand me. You will allow me to 
go somewhat into details; we have time, and my 
story, I am confident, will not prove altogether 
uninteresting : 

“Tt is now twenty-five years since I was a 
student at the Heidelberg University. Even then 
my love for natural philosophy often separated 
me from my comrades. When I spent hours in 
an old stone-quarry hunting geological specimens 
in which the others could see nothing to interest 
them, or when I came home from an excursion 
with bundles of plants and weeds that were any- 
thing but ornamental, or when I went out with 
my pockets filled with little boxes in which to 
imprison specimens from the insect-world, I was 
made the subject of much merriment. This, 
however, I did not allow to disturb me or to 
cause me to lead the life of the recluse. I was 
one of a little circle in which there was no lack 
of joviality. About this time I made an ac- 
quaintance that was unexpected, as the young 
man, who was the first to make advances, be- 
longed to a circle, the members of which, as a 
rule, were very reserved toward those who were 
untitled or did not belong to their ‘corps.’ He 
was a baron. I knew not only that his estate 
lay near my native town, but I had also consider- 
able knowledge of his family affairs. 

“ One day I had extended my tour somewhat* 
farther from town than usual—into the so-called 
‘ Oden Forest '—and was crossing the Schoenauer 
Valley to the Neckar on my way home. Al- 
though I already had my pockets filled with 
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stones, I still continued to find something on my 
way to arrest my attention; and so absorbed did 
I become in examining a piece of rock I chanced 
upon, that I was startled when suddenly some 
one near me pronounced my name. The young 
baron, whom I will call by his Christian name 
Ansgar, who stood beside me, introduced himself 
in the most direct and unceremonious manner, 
and asked what I was examining so carefully. He 
said he had often seen me in the neighborhood 
before, and seemed interested in the specimens I 
had collected and in what I told him concerning 
them. Although I saw the interest he evinced 
in what I showed him was rather that of the 
polite man of the world than of the student of 
nature, I was nevertheless much impressed by 
his faultless manner and the ease and dignity of 
his bearing, He called attention to the fact that 
we were from the same part of the country, 
which led to our soon being in animated conver- 
sation. We walked on together. I wondered 
what he could be doing alone in this out-of-the- 
way path, and where he could be coming from, 
for, had he risen from the earth, it seemed to me 
he could not have appeared more suddenly be- 
side me. As the last steamboat—there are now 
no more on the Neckar—had passed, we decided 
to spend the night at Neckarsteinach. We emp- 
tied one bottle after another, and, for two people 
who met for the first time, we became quite con- 
fidential. There was a limit on my side, how- 
ever, as well as on his, that was strictly observed. 

“From this time on we saw each other fre- 
quently, but our manner was always more re- 
served than it was on the evening of our first 
meeting. Ansgar visited me occasionally, when 
he would generally propose a walk to the castle, 
the old mill, or somewhere in the neighborhood. 
This new friendship was something my other 
associates could not understand. It was a mys- 
tery to them how I could spend so much time in 
the society of a man whose proud, repellant 
bearing was so notorious, whose manner of liv- 
ing, views, and tastes were so opposed to mine. 
Many things concerning Ansgar now came to 
my knowledge of which I had been ignorant 
before. I learned that he spent his money very 
freely, and that he was pretty deeply in debt. I 
had long known that his manorial estate was 
very heavily encumbered, and I saw indications, 
from time to time, that he was pecuniarily em- 
barrassed ; but he never took me so far into his 
confidence as to make such matters the subject 
of conversation. Nor did he, so far as I know, 
speak with any one concerning those things that 
most nearly affected him; he was looked upon 
by every one as being remarkably self-reliant and 
uncommunicative. All the outward forms of 


good-fellowship he was careful to observe, but 





beyond that he had never been known to go 
even with those of whose society he seemed 
most fond. As his comrades were accustomed 
to missing him from their usual places of resort, 
his frequenting my society at first attracted little 
attention, though many of them disapproved of 
it; they reckoned it with some of his other ec- 
centricities. And indeed there was much about 
him that was eccentric. There was, for exam- 
ple, a hankering after adventure in his nature, 
which at times made his manner and conduct 
appear in strange contrast with his habitual ex- 
clusiveness. He would make assertions and ex- 
press desires which were in direct opposition to 
his usual views and prejudices; he would go 
suddenly from one of his most joyous moods 
into one of the deepest melancholy, in which he 
would profess to be utterly tired of life. At 
first I used to laugh at him, but, finding that this 
generally displeased him, I came to treat his 
moods seriously. I discovered that his dissatis- 
faction with himself and the world was not due, 
as is so frequently the case, to early dissipation. 
In all his relations with the other sex he was 
more than ordinarily respectful, and never did I 
hear a cynical word from his lips. But the fre- 
quency of his moods began to weary me, and I 
did not hesitate to tell him so. At such moments 
he for a time would avoid me, we would pass 
each other with a simple recognition, and our 
friendship seemed to be at an end. It was 
always he who made the first advances. He 
would enter my room hastily, reach me his hand, 
beg my pardon, reproach himself, and express 
himself in such terms and with such unction that 
it was impossible not to believe in his sincerity. 
Neyertheless we never went about as the insepa- 
rables, as is so often the case with young men 
united by the ties of friendship. More or less 
of the time of each was given to his especial 
circle, and as a consequence sometimes for days 
we would not be seen together. 

“It was about midsummer that I, with some 
of my fellow-students, made a somewhat ex- 
tended tour through Odenwald, by way of 
Schoenau, to the highly picturesque neighbor- 
hood of Heiligenkreuz-Steinach. I had been 
compelled to promise that I would not stop to 
examine either stone, plant, or insect. So we 
walked on up hill and down dale, singing as we 
went, after the fashion of the sons of the Muses. 
My comrades found their greatest amusement in 
watching me, for involuntarily I would reach 
now to the right and now to the left whenever I 
saw anything that seemed to be worth examin- 
ing. At such times I would be seized and for- 
cibly relieved of my “find” amid shouts of 
laughter and showers of admonitions. During 
the enacting of such a scene, in which I tried to 
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defend myself, and the shouting and laughter 
were more than ordinarily loud, I suddenly no- 
ticed that some one who was about fifty yards 
ahead of us stopped and looked round. I rec- 
ognized Ansgar, and hastened to overtake him. 
As his road was ours, I asked him to join our 
party. He looked back at my comrades and 
seemed to hesitate, but nevertheless consented 
and allowed me to introduce him. My compan- 
ions were far from being pleased with the addi- 
tion to our number, and took little pains to con- 
ceal their displeasure. The laughing and joking 
ceased, and but a few minutes elapsed when Ans- 
gar and I found ourselves separated from the 
others and considerably in advance of them. I 
soon noticed that he was not in one of his most 
cheerful moods, and asked him if he was dis- 
pleased at finding himself suddenly in the society 
of my companions. 

“*Yes and no,’ he replied. ‘ Your friends 
are neither polite nor entertaining ; fortunately, 
it’s easy getting away from them. But it’s better 
for me, perhaps, that I should not be entirely 
alone.” 

“T looked at him inquiringly. 

“*T will be more explicit,’ he continued. ‘I 
am annoyed by something I have heard from 
home. When I say “from home” I mean my 
steward. The fellow has sent me so little 
money—’ 

“And you have spent so much!’ I inter- 
rupted, ‘The old story, which I have divined 
without your telling me.’ 

“*There is much truth in your divination,’ 
said he, smiling, ‘as I know by experience. But 
what's to be gained by indulging in regrets? you 
will say, and I am quite of your opinion. See 
how beautifully the village lies in the valley yon- 
der. £s steht ein Baum im Odenwald— He 
began to sing, and we quickened our pace toward 
the village ahead of us. I looked back for my 
companions. They must have been some dis- 
tance behind us; I could see nothing of any of 
them. 

“In due time Ansgar and I reached Heiligen- 
kreuz-Steinach, where we directed our steps 
toward the garden of the tavern that at that 
time was most visited. We had hardly entered 
the inclosure, when around a clump of bushes 
came a young girl directly toward us, and with 
such rapidity that we both involuntarily seized 
hold of her. Behind her came a young man 
with a heavy black mustache so rapidly that he, 
too, came near running against us. The girl 
was Barbel, a waitress of the tavern, and quite 
a widely-known person. The young man I 
recognized as one of a number of Servians, who 
at that time prosecuted their studies at Heidel- 
berg. Hardly had Barbel recognized us when, 


blushing deeply, she tore herself away from us 
and ran into the house, while the Servian, con- 
cealing his embarrassment as well as he could, 
raised his hat to us, and remarked -laughingly in 
his broken German : 

“*QOnly a bit of fun. 
as a young colt.’ 

“With this he indicated by his movements 
that he would join us; but Ansgar replied to him 
in his coldest tone : 

“ ¢Sir, I have not the honor to know you,’ and 
walked on by him. 

“The Servian hereupon formally introduced 
himself. He seemed desirous to efface the ludi- 
crous effect of his undignified entrance on the 
scene. He said his name was Alexius Rudnik. 
He was of medium height and very dark-com- 
plexioned, with black hair and eyes; his voice 
was so thin and weak, and he spoke in sucha 
soft, almost feminine tone, and had in his manner 
and bearing something so humble, so at variance 
with what one would naturally expect from a 
man of his physical appearance, that it was diffi- 
cult to avoid feeling a certain distrust toward 
him. Ansgar took little pains to conceal his 
aversion for him. The Servian did not allow 
himself to be in the least disconcerted by Ans- 
gar’s manner, and remarked with a complacent 
smile : 

“*You know the girl very well too, I think, 
baron ?’ 

“TI saw plainly that Ansgar found it hard to 
control himself. 

“«Yes, I know her quite well,’ he replied, 
‘and I think she shows her good sense in seek- 
ing to escape your boyish familiarities. How- 
ever, I have no desire to occupy myself with the 
girl or with you either, sir.’ 

“A flash of the Servian’s dark eyes was the 
only intimation that this response was distaste- 
ful ; he controlled himself perfectly, and bowing 
low he replied with a smile, ‘ Nevertheless, I am 
much pleased, baron, to have met you.’ With 
this he left us. 

“«The puppy!’ muttered Ansgar, but loud 
enough to be easily heard. We found seats in 
an unoccupied arbor near the house, and were 
hardly seated, when Barbel came to serve us with 
whatever we might desire to order. 

“ She was a relation of the innkeeper, an or- 
phan, and in the house, where there was little 
difference between master and servant, she did 
a goodly share of the service. The attendance 
on the strangers who visited the house—for the 
most part sons of the Muses from Heidelberg— 
was left almost wholly to her, a circumstance 
which, with not a few, constituted the chief at- 
traction of the house. It was the fashion among 
the young men of Heidelberg to speak not of 


The girl is as skittish 
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having stopped at the ‘Golden Lion,’ but of 
having paid a visit to Barbel. She was decidedly 
pretty, singularly graceful in all her movements, 
and very winning in her manner, despite a cer- 
tain crudity which one would hardly have wished 
to see her without. She was slightly built, a 
little below medium height, quick in her move- 
ments and rapid in speech, and was altogether 
far more ladylike and self-possessed than the 
women of the class to which she belonged gen- 
erally are. Her manner had doubtless been 
somewhat modified by her associations with 
their Heidelberg guests, although she could not 
have been subjected to this influence long, as she 
was still very young. There was an engaging 
artlessness in her manner that was very pleasing : 
she reached her hand to every one who offered 
his, and if he was a frequent visitor she never 
took it amiss if he held it a little longer or pressed 
it a little harder than civility absolutely demanded. 
Still it was well known that Barbel knew per- 
fectly how to repel unseemly liberties, or rather 
how to so carry herself that they were rarely 
attempted—in short, Barbel was not less success- 
ful in making herself respected than in making 
herself beloved. I had known her longer than 
Ansgar, and had every reason to believe that she 
counted me among her friends. I had often 
emptied my pockets before her and spread out 
my collection of stones on her lap to hear her 
merry laugh, as she could not understand what 
use they all could be to me. My bundles of 
plants used to afford her equal amusement. 

“*They wouldn’t be of any use, even in the 
drug-shop,’ she said. 

‘But whenever I appeared, tired, hungry, 
and thirsty, as I was pretty sure to be after my 
long rambles through the woods and fields, she 
would greet me with one of her sunny smiles, 
lament that I was compelled to endure such 
hardships, and then hasten to furnish me with 
whatever I might desire to recruit my wasted 
energies. 

“ And to-day, as usual, Barbel hastened to 
bring us refreshments, after which, having for 
the moment nothing special to do, she sat down 
with us in the arbor. The episode with the 
Servian was adverted to, but she simply re- 
marked : 

“*T should have’found a way to bring him 
to his senses easy enough,’ and turned the con- 
versation to something else. 

“So we sat undisturbed for some time, chat- 
ting familiarly—that is, Barbel and I; as for 
Ansgar, he seemed to be in one of his thoughtful 
moods, and said but little. 

“Suddenly our attention was attracted by 
loud talking and laughter, and, looking out of 
the arbor, I saw my friends entering the garden 











—accompanied, to my surprise, by M. Alexius 
Rudnik. I knew that none of them had been 
previously acquainted with the Servian, and that 
he must, therefore, have introduced himself to 
them in order to justify his return to the garden. 
The sight of him seemed to affect Ansgar very 
unpleasantly, while Barbel, as she rose from her 
seat, remarked coldly : 

“* There he is again!’ 

“The new arrivals looked our way and nod- 
ded as they entered the garden, and then, seating 
themselves at some distance from us, called out 
for some one to wait on them. At this Ansgar 
started up, and in an almost commanding tone 
said : 

“« Barbel, so long as that fellow yonder is at 
that table you will please keep away from it!’ 

“The girl’s cheeks crimsoned and her eyes 
flashed ; she, however, so far controlled herself 
as to reply with calm dignity : 

“*No guest has the right to dictate to me 
what other guest I shall wait upon and what one 
not, Herr Baron. But you are quite right that 
I ought not to go over there. Peter can wait on 
them.’ With this she went into the house, and 
did not return. Nor did she come to us when 
we took leave. 

“ The discussions I afterward had with my 
fellow students concerning their lack of civility, 
as I contended, and the merits and demerits of 
the Servian, I will pass over, as they have no- 
thing to do with my story. Weeks passed—I 
thought no more of the accidental meeting with 
Alexius Rudnik, which was the more natural, as 
I rarely saw him. Nor did I see the people at 
the ‘Golden Lion’ for a good while. Instead 
of directing my steps toward Heiligenkreuz- 
Steinach when I went out herborizing and geol- 
ogizing, I turned toward the west side of Oden 
Forest, following the mountain-road, where, in 
the neighborhood of Weinheim, in the beautiful 
Virkenau Valley, I found some productive stone- 
quarries. 

“It was here, on the plateau, above the val- 
ley, that I found a mighty old beech with wide- 
spreading limbs, which excited my admiration. 
An overgrown path led directly to the foot of 
the mountain, where this giant tree stood. It 
was equally as remarkable for its age and beauty 
as for its immense size. It afforded a charming 
retreat, and seemingly the most complete seclu- 
sion. A few moss-covered stones lay scattered 
about, affording seats that commanded a view 
of the distant plain and the mountains beyond. 
Here I often rested from my long rambles, some- 
times remaining for an hour or two to enjoy the 
shade and luxuriant landscape spread out before 
me. And here I one day led Ansgar, who, like 
me, was delighted with the peculiar fascination 
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of the spot. The pretty little village of Virkenau 
near by, where we stopped for half an hour at 
an inn that was known to me, also seemed to in- 
terest him. 

“One day, about a week after this excursion, 
Ansgar entered my room in a worse humor 
seemingly than I had ever seen him before. He 
appeared to have something on his mind that 
greatly troubled him; he said nothing, however, 
but picked up one book after another, only to 
glance at the title-page, and then to throw it 
down. It was very evident that his mind was 
very far from being on his immediate surround- 
ings. I sat down at my writing-table as I was 
wont to do, when he came to me in one of his 
silent moods, and waited for an intimation that 
he was disposed to talk. Thus we sat for a 
long while silent. Finally I heard him rise, 
and a moment afterward I felt his hand on my 
shoulder. I leaned back and looked him full 
in the face. I had never seen him look so ut- 
terly wretched. 

“« Humbert,’ said he, ‘I am a sorry com- 
panion. I know I try your patience severely.’ 

“Tf I only knew how I could serve you bet- 
ter, my dear fellow!’ I replied ; ‘but, when you 
are in one of your melancholy moods, I never 
know what to do with you.’ 

“«T set out to-day with the determination to 
acquaint you with something of which you have 
not the least suspicion, and to ask your advice 
and possibly your assistance. But I find now 
that I can not—I must do it alone—I ought not 
to drag you into what concerns me alone ; at all 
events not yet—later, perhaps. You will pardon 
me. Good morning!’ 

“He turned hastily toward the door, but I 
held him fast, begging him to tell me what it 
was that troubled him, and insisting that it could 
not possibly be anything for which there was no 
remedy. But he, quite contrary to his habit, 
pressed my hand warmly, silently shook his head, 
and hastened away, leaving me utterly con- 
founded. What the meaning was of his strange 
manner I could not even remotely divine, so I 
decided to seek him out at his lodgings. I did 
not find him at home, and, moreover, no one 
could give me any information concerning his 
whereabout. 

“It was August. The long summer vacation 
had begun, and the majority of the students had 
gone home or on some tour. I had remained in 
Heidelberg, making frequent excursions in the 
surrounding country. I saw nothing more of 
Ansgar, nor could I learn anything concerning 
him. I concluded that he had gone home—per- 
haps was on his estate. With this thought I 
was compelled to content myself, and to patiently 
await the late autumn, which was pretty sure to 


bring back the fugitive, or at least to bring tid- 
ings of him. 

“T had not been in Heiligenkreuz-Steinach 
for a long time. Toward the end of September 
I concluded to make it another visit. The au- 
tumn had already given the landscape a varie- 
gated appearance ; the air was fresh and invig- 
orating, and upland and valley shone in the morn- 
ing sun. My expectations of having a pleasant 
day were materially heightened by the thought 
that I should have the pleasure of having a chat 
and merry laugh with Barbel once more, for I, 
in common with many another, had a real friendly 
liking for the girl. 

“ When I entered the inn, I found the Loewen- 
vater,* as we were in the habit of calling the 
landlord, poring over his newspaper. He rose 
as he saw me enter, and received me with little 
more than a nod of recognition. 

“* Where is Barbel ?’ I asked. 

“Don’t know!’ he replied, as he placed a 
glass of wine before me. 

“She'll be here before long,’ I thought, as I 
reached for one of the papers on the table. Just 
then in came Peter and reached me his hand. 
After the usual inquiries had been made and an- 
swered, I said to him: 

“* But where is Barbel? If you see her, tell 
her I’m here, please.’ 

“* Barbel—she—ah!—’ stammered Peter, 
looking round inquiringly at his father. 

“She is no longer with us,’ said the Loewen- 
vater, rising and turning toward the door. 

“*No longer with you?’ I asked. ‘But 
where is she, then?’ 

“«T’ve sometimes thought you knew better 
than I did,’ said the landlord, coming close to 
me, and looking me full in the eyes. 

“I was startled. 

“* Loewenwirth !’ 1 cried, ‘be sensible. How 
can I know where Barbel is if she is no longer in 
your house ?’ 

“* Well, I'm not the man to accuse you, and 
I’m convinced that you know nothing about her. 
Who does, I wonder—who does?’ And with 
this he left the room, seemingly to avoid further 
conversation on an unpleasant topic. 

“TI could not believe that the girl had left the 
house in such a manner that her relations hesi- 
tated to even speak about it. I naturally was 
desirous to have an explanation and hoped to 
get it from Peter, who was now a big, brawny 
fellow, seventeen years old. He had pretended 
to be occupied in arranging the glasses on the 
sideboard in the room, but as soon as his father 
had left us he turned toward me. In reply to 
my question what had become of Barbel, he said , 
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that she disappeared about six weeks previously, 
and had not been heard of since. Search had 
been made in-the neighborhood, but no trace of 
her had been found. 

“*«T don't believe,’ continued Peter, coming 
close to me, and speaking almost in a whisper— 
‘I don't believe, though it’s hard to say it, that 
she went away alone. Out of the house—yes ; 
but not far from the village there was somebody 
waited for her with a carriage. I saw the car- 
riage myself as I returned one evening late from 
Schoenau; but who was in it I could not dis- 
tinguish. The next morning, when we found 
that Barbel was gone, I thought of the carriage, 
and then I think I guessed who was in it.’ 

“*Yes! and who was in it, think you?’ I 
asked. ‘Whom could she have gone with?’ 

“Of course I don’t know for certain—it’s 
only guess-work, but I think—in fact, I’m almost 
sure it was with the Baron.’ 

“«Impossible! impossible!’ said I. 

“*Not at all impossible,’ insisted Peter; ‘it 
was with the Baron that you are so good friends 
with. He used to come here so often, and al- 
ways alone, except that once with you! Mother, 
she thinks so too, and sent me to Heidelberg to 
inquire after him. I went to his lodgings, but 
the people could tell me nothing about him, ex- 
cept that he had been away for some time, where 
they didn’t know. I was at your house also, but 
you too were not athome. We had no suspicions 
of you, but thought you might know something 
about the Baron. Afterward, however, we 
thought that, if they had gone off together, 
they wouldn’t either of them have been likely to 
have told you. But Barbel has been gone now 
these six weeks, whether she’s with the Baron or 
not, and, if she was to come back now, father 
wouldn’t let her step foot in the house. It’s 
plain enough that he feels very bad about it, 
though he don’t say anything.’ 

“ Peter’s suspicions seemed to me only too 
well-founded. It was a little more than six 
weeks since Ansgar had come to me freighted 
with some secret, that he found it hard to con- 
ceal. He was on the eve of consulting me with 
regard to something: it was now quite clear to 
me what that something was. Perhaps he even 
suspected that there was some sentiment in my 
liking for Barbel, and on that account hesitated 
to take me into his confidence. If so, he was in 
error, for the feeling I had for Barbel was simply 
friendly; in fact, the relation that existed be- 
tween us was as nearly a friendly one as could 
exist between an uncultured country girl and a 
university student. But, now that I had good 


reason to suppose her in a path that could only 
lead to a bad end, I felt something more than 
commiseration for her. 


And then, there was the 





feeling of humiliation consequent upon my dis- 
covering that I had—as it seemed—been de- 
ceived in Barbel’s character. And on Ansgar’s 
account, too, I was grieved. He had been guilty 

of an offense for which a long life of well-doing 

could not atone. In him also I felt that I had 

been deceived. I had always looked upon him 

as being the soul of honor, and now it seemed 

that he had executed a long-contemplated piece 

of villainy. The feeling I nursed toward him 

as I retraced my steps to the city was very 

bitter. 

“ The first person whom I met on the street 
the following day was Alexius Rudnik. Although 
we had not exchanged a word since our meeting 
in the little inn-garden, he spoke to me with his 
sweetest smile, and inquired what had become 
of the pretty bar-maid at Heiligenkreuz-Steinach. 
I answered evasively, and endeavored by my 
manner to convey the impression that it was a 
matter that did not specially interest me. He 
also asked after Ansgar. It was now a long 
time, he said, since he had had the pleasure of 
seeing the Baron. I told him that he had gone 
to his estate in northern Germany, and would 
probably be back at the beginning of the winter 
term. 

“ «But it’s a pity, a real pity,’ he continued, 
‘that the pretty Barbel is gone. However, I 
trust I shall find her again, sooner or later.’ 

“I soon managed to get away from the fel- 
low and continued on my way, being fearful, 
however, that at every turn I should meet some 
one who would inquire after Ansgar or Barbel, 
with regard to either of whom I, unfortunately, 
knew nothing certain. 

“ That evening I was occupied with my books. 
It was still early when I heard some one hastening 
up the stairs. The step was familiar. The next 
moment Ansgar burst into the room, cried out 
my name, and threw his arms around me in the 
same demonstrative manner in which he had 
taken leave of me six weeks previously. I in- 
voluntarily picked up the lamp and held it up so 
that I could see his face well. I had never seen 
him look so robust, so fresh and handsome, nor 
had I ever seen his features wear so happy and 
joyous an expression. I, however, was in no 
mood to respond to his effusive greeting. He 
laid his hands on my shoulders. 

“*My dear Philistine,’ he began, in a tone 
that was in keeping with his manner, ‘you are 
angry with me, I see. And you have reason to 
be, I confess. But listen to me and we shall 
come to an understanding, I am sure, though 
you may—and probably will, I am confident—dis- 
approve of what I have done. I come to you by 
night to tell you what, as yet, no one in Heidel- 
berg has the most remote suspicion of—to tell 
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you, my dear fellow, that I am married—that 
Barbel is my wife !’ 

“*Married! Barbel your wife!’ I cried, al- 
most speechless with amazement. 

“* Married, yes! Barbel my wife, yes! Ac- 
cording to every rite prescribed by Church and 
state, Barbel is Madame la Baronne!’ 

“ «But why did you observe such secrecy in 
the matter?’ I asked. ‘People think very ill of 
Barbel. I was yesterday in Heiligenkreuz-Stei- 
nach.’ 

“* Ah! I have no doubt they feel very much 
incensed toward the poor child over there ; but 
a marriage certificate executed in due form will, 
I trust, change all that.’ 

“ He told me how Barbel, after much persua- 
sion, had finally consented to a secret marriage ; 
how they went together to Rhein-Hessen, where 
they were married according to the French civil 
law, and then how in accordance with Barbel’s 
wishes they went to a priest in some village and 
had the marriage ceremony performed according 
to the Church rites. 

“* And why did you do all this so secretly ? 
you ask,’ he continued. ‘My dear fellow, only 
think how many more difficulties I should have 
encountered—as it was, Heaven knows I had 
enough !—if I had undertak@fr to be married 
publicly! I ama student and a baron. Think 
of the talk, the scandal, it would have made! 
How the members of my “corps,” and above 
all those of my rank, would have turned up their 
noses! Why, it would have saddled me with 
duels enough to have kept me fighting all winter. 
My courage is not of the sort that believes in 
risking life and limb when it can be honorably 
avoided. I see in your looks what you would 
say in reply. True, our marriage will become 
known sooner or later; that is unavoidable, nor 
would I avoid it if I could. But not at first here 
in Heidelberg, where Barbel is so well known. 
We shall go away; soon, I hope. When we are 
gone they can talk as much as they please, and 
that will be little in comparison with what would 
have been said if our marriage had been public 
and we had remained here. As soon as I can 
manage to get hold of sufficient money, away we 
shall go for a while. Then Madame Barbara, 
the aforetime bar-maid, shall be Madame la 
Baronne indeed! But, good Heavens! why 
don’t you congratulate me ?’ 

“*T doubt whether I can congratulate you 
consistently. I certainly wish you well—both of 
you, but—’ 

“«But!’ he interrupted. ‘Well, go on! I 
didn’t expect that even you would approve of 
what I have done. Well?’ 

“*You have never given me anything but a 
general idea of your family affairs,’ said I. ‘But, 


so far as I know, yours is an entailed estate, and 
consequently by marrying a woman of the peo- 
ple—’ 

“¢T deprive my eldest son, under our primo- 
geniture laws, of all claim on our old baronial 
domain,’ interrupted Ansgar, laughing heartily. 
‘Heaven protect the fellow from any such in- 
heritance! My worthy ancestors were such 
wretched domestic economists that this debt- 
burdened domain brings to its possessor little 
else than trouble and perplexity. When I suc- 
ceeded to it, not as my father’s but as my uncle’s 
heir, I soon discovered to my amazement that, as 
it had come down to me, it was not worth hav- 
ing. I have no desire to retain it for myself or 
for my children, should I ever have any; my in- 
tention is to get what I can out of it while I have 
control of it, without considering the interests of 
those who may come after me, after the fashion 
of my predecessors. The next in the order of 
succession is a rich cousin, a miserly niggard, 
who is terribly afraid that I may die leaving no 
son behind me, and thereby saddle him with the 
delectable inheritance. During my minority, 
when I was sadly in need of assistance, not a 
dollar could my guardians get out of him. He 
is my only near relation. I lost my parents when 
I was quite young, and consequently grew up 
without knowing what it is to really havea home. 
And now I will be free and independent of mere 
prejudices. I have been long enough at the uni- 
versity ; I propose to enter the service of the 
state, and hope to make my way.’ 

“ Reassuring as his resolve sounded, I could 
not share his hopeful confidence in the future. 
The elopement had led to a different and better 
result than I expected, but this hasty and ill-as- 
sorted marriage did not seem to me to promise 
much happiness. In fact, it appeared to me to 
be wellnigh as likely to be productive of evil as 
the relation that had been presupposed. Ansgar 
and Barbel—I could not realize that these two 
people—they were so different !—could be hus- 
band and wife. Barbel a baroness ! 

“TI knew not what to sayin reply. I feared 
that, if I said anything, I should say something 
that would wound. It was too late to dwell 
upon the folly of such a union, so I remained 
silent, while he walked nervously to and fro in 
the room. Suddenly he stopped and cried out : 

“*Come, don’t sit there like a block! Say 
something! What reproaches have you to make 
me? Let me hear them, that I may have a 
chance to defend myself.’ 

“Well, in the first place, I don’t think you 
ought to have thought of matrimony for a good 
while yet—you are too—’ 

“* You think, I suppose, I ought to have waited 
ten or a dozen years, until I was securely launched 
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in some career,’ he interrupted. ‘Meanwhile I 
should have kept Barbel at some boarding-school, 
n'est ce pas? No,sir! In awife I prefer youth 
and ignorance to age and accomplishments. Oh, 
you practical people! I should have sinned less 
in the eyes of your code, doubtless, if I had car- 
ried on a /éazson with her for a time and then 
had abandoned her? To my shame, I confess 
that I, without maturing any detailed plan, at 
first thought of nothing else; but the more I 
came to know her the more the thought repelled 
me and the stronger was my inclination to marry 
her. To her honor be it said that she consented 
very reluctantly. True, we have married young, 
but how else could we enjoy our youth together ? 
As for old age—bah! I have no desire to ever 
reach it.’ 

“«T have no desire to annoy you with useless 
reproaches ; but I profess myself your friend, and 
I take a deep interest in Barbel.’ 

“Humbert!” he interrupted, ‘one question ! 
—one that I would have asked long ago if I had 
not become convinced that it was not necessary. 
I will ask it now, nevertheless. Have you ever 
had any wariner feeling for Barbel than simple 
friendship? Answer truly. If you ever have 
had, say so frankly.’ 

“TI was able to answer truly, and in the 
negative. 

“*So Barbel says,’ he continued. ‘I long 
since spoke with her about it. When she finally 
consented to our union, she assured me that your 
feeling for her was only a friendly one, and, had 
she had her way, we should have concealed no- 
thing from you, but have taken you fully into our 
confidence. But now you must do us the favor 
to make us a visit. Barbel is very anxious to see 
you, and to justify herself in your eyes if she can. 
The fact is, her desire in that direction is so stong 
that, if you were not just the Philistine you are, I 
might be a little jealous.’ 

“ «Where are you living ?’ I asked. 

“*QOur asylum is well concealed,’ said he, 
laughing. ‘I should prefer taking you with me 
to-night. I shall take the express train, which 
leaves at half-past eight—a couple of stations and 
we are there. You have a full half hour to get 
ready. What say you?’ 

“I decided to accompany him. He was de- 
lighted, and evinced his joy in a boylike manner 
that I had always thought him entirely incapable 
of. We left the train at Weinheim, but were 
not yet at the end of our journey. We tooka 
hack and drove for about three quarters of an 
hour over a road that wound around between the 
hills, until we came to a well-built village and 
paved streets. 

“* Where are we?’ I asked. 
this?’ 


‘ What town is 


“*We are at our journey’s end,’ said he. 
‘We are in a little town to which you yourself 
showed us the way—we are in Virkenau. You 
see you are, in some measure, our accomplice.’ 

“ We left our hack. It was after ten o'clock; 
darkness and the most profound stillness reigned 
everywhere in the village. Turning into a side 
street between garden-fences and hedges—a path 
which Ansgar traveled as though he were perfect- 
ly familiar with it—we walked up hill for some 
minutes toward a solitary light. 

“¢She is waiting for us,’ said Ansgar, quick- 
ening his pace. 

“In the dark, partly concealed by old shade- 
trees, a small house began to be visible. At the 
garden-gate, Ansgar sang a few bars of a familiar 
air. The door was quickly thrown open, and a 
lady ran out and threw her arms around his neck. 
Behind her appeared an old woman, and a peas- 
ant-boy with a lamp. 

“Whom do I bring you, Frau Barbara, do 
you think ?’ cried Ansgar, triumphantly, as he 
turned to show me into the house. 

“*Ach Gott! Herr Humbert!’ I heard Bar- 
bel exclaim. She covered her face with her hands, 
and, when Ansgar gently removed them, I saw 
that there were tears in her eyes. Our greeting 
was very cordial, although in the young wife's 
manner there was a certain restraint which, in 
view of all the circumstances, seemed quite natu- 
ral. Ansgar, however, soon cut our interchange 
of inquiries short by announcing that we were 
both half famished, and that if they wanted to 
keep us in good temper they had better make 
haste to give us something to eat. As Barbel 
had expected her husband home at this hour, she 
had a table ready set and well provided, waiting 
him in an adjoining room. During the meal, 
Ansgar did most of the talking, while Barbel 
listened to every word and watched his every 
movement in a manner that plainly showed she 
was most fondly attached to him. She was fash- 
ionably and tastefully dressed, and, at the first 
glance, might easily have been mistaken for a 
lady of culture; but, in her walk, in her gestures, 
and in her language, she was still Barbel. And 
yet she was no longer wholly the Barbel of the 
‘Golden Lion ’"—who was animated, fresh, open, 
and free from restraint, while the Barbel of now 
was reserved and uneasy, her laugh lacking in 
spontaneity, and her seriousness degenerating 
into something akin to melancholy. But Ansgar 
was studious not to allow the conversation to 
become serious, and, above all, not to let it turn 
upon the past. A journey to Paris was discussed. 
Their plans for it seemed to be pretty nearly per- 
fected, and the only obstacle in the way of carry- 
ing them out was the necessary means, which Ans- 
gar hoped to be in possession of at an early date. 
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Meanwhile they proposed to remain where they 
were. The house belonged to a widow and her 
son, and, although small, was pleasantly situated, 
and was by no means lacking in comforts. Their 
sojourn here was not likely to be specially re- 
marked, as the town always had a small floating 
population in summer—mostly people from the 
larger cities, who, during the hot months, sought 
the semi-rural life of the country village. 

“ As Ansgar was looking about the room for 
something, he chanced upon a letter that was ly- 
ing on the bureau. 

“When did this come ?’ he asked, hastily. 

“*Ah! I forgot all about it,’ replied Barbel. 
‘ Heiner ’"—that was the name of the landlady’s 
son—‘ brought it from the post-office this after- 
noon.” 

“ As Ansgar hastened to open and read the 
letter, an expression of anger came over his face 
that an observer could not fail to notice. 

“Ts it anything so very unpleasant, Ansgar ?’ 
asked Barbel, anxiously. 

“The old story—ever and again the old 
story—from home,’ he replied, refolding the let- 
ter and putting it in his pocket. ‘But we will 
not let that disturb us to-night.’ 

“Meantime it lacked but a few minutes of 
midnight, and I thought it high time for me to 
repair to the village inn, where the coachman 
who drove us out from the railroad had ordered 
a room for me. As the way was none of the 
easiest to find in the dark, Barbel wanted to call 
Heiner to accompany me. 

“*No, no!’ cried Ansgar, ‘I will go with 
him myself.’ 

“He kissed Barbel, saying that he would be 
gone but a few minutes, and we started. We 
were but a short distance from the house when 
he suddenly broke silence by saying: 

“*T must leave for the North in the morning, 
early. Instead of sending me money, my steward 
writes only of complications which, he says, make 
my presence indispensable ; and he gives me co- 
gent reasons why I should set out at once. The 
infernal estate! It has never ceased to be a 
source of continual annoyance and trouble to me. 
This will be my first separation from Barbel since 
we have been married. She will want to go with 
me, but that can not be, much as I shall regret 
to leave her behind. And, use what dispatch I 
will, I shall be gone at least a week. Now, would 
it not be possible for you to remain for that length 
of time here, in Virkenau? It will be a consola- 
tion for Barbel to talk with you of me, and pleas- 
ant for her to have you to accompany her in an 
occasional stroll through the woods. Alone, she 
would not venture out, as she is more careful 
even than I am to avoid discovery.’ 

“I promised him to remain in Virkenau until 


his return. This I could do easily enough, as 
during the holidays there was nothing that made 
it specially necessary for me to be in Heidelberg. 
The next morning Ansgar took the coach in front 
oftheinn whereI slept. I got up tosee him start. 

“« She shed a few tears,’ said he; ‘but she is 
obedient, courageous, and good. Go to her ear- 
ly; she will be expecting you. Good-by!’ 

“ Having occupied myself in the interim with 
a book I had taken the precaution to bring with 
me, I delayed my morning visit to Baroness Bar- 
bel till nearly ten o’clock. The reception she 
gave me was cordial, and the smile with which 
she received the love-message I brought her from 
Ansgar told how entirely her affections were cen- 
tered in the sender. She was simply but taste- 
fully dressed in black, and I thought I had never 
before seen her look so attractive. There was a 
pensive melancholy in her mien that had a refin- 
ing effect which was very pleasing. 

“* Ansgar has allowed me to take a stroll 
every day with you in the woods,’ said she. ‘If 
it suits you, let us start out at once. I feel rest- 
less, and as though nothing would do me so much 
good as a long walk.’ 

“She put on her bonnet and concealed her 
face behind a veil so thick that I, when close to 
her, could scarcely distinguish a feature. She 
already knew the paths in which we were least 
likely to meet any one. We were soon in the 
woods, and here Barbel began to tell me how it 
‘all came about.’ It was evident that she had 
her misgivings with regard to the future, that she 
felt anxious, and, above all, guilty. We neared 
a clearing, and I recognized the overgrown path 
that led to my tree. Barbel, I discovered, was 
already acquainted with the locality. 

“¢There is the road to the tree,’ said she. 
‘You showed it to Ansgar, you remember, and 
one of the first things he did when we came here 
was to showit to me. It was under that tree, 
he says, that he first resolved things should be 
as they are, if I would consent.’ 

“ When we reached the big beech, Barbel sat 
down on a moss-covered stone and threw back 
her veil. As she did so I was fairly startled with 
her beauty; it seemed to me I had never seen 
her look half so lovely before. 

‘* Here, at least, thank Heaven! I need not 
fear to show my face,’ said she. ‘ Where is Ans- 
garnow? The poor fellow has a world of trouble 
with his old baronial domain. If he should not 
succeed in getting the money for our journey to 
Paris, it will be a great disappointment to him. 
As for me, I don’t care very much about it; it will 
cost more than he can afford, I fear. He wants 
to show me something of the world, he says. 
Oh, he is so good !—But sometimes I think of 
the future with dread.’ 
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“ In this way she ran on, going from one thing 
to another that had little or no connection. The 
future seemed to give her great uneasiness; this 
was the dark cloud that floated beneath her silver 
canopy. Ansgar was still a student—nominally, 
at least—and was a baron. She knew, if their 
marriage were now to become known, that in 
various ways it might result to Ansgar’s disad- 
vantage. All her solicitude seemed to be for 
him. She spoke of her own people only once, 
and then she could not restrain her tears. I did 
not tell her that I had been to Heiligenkreuz- 
Steinach. She, however, took it for granted that 
I had. 

“*Don’t tell me anything about them,’ said 
she; ‘I can imagine what they think of me.’ 

“ The next day, and the third and the fourth, 
we followed the same path and sat for a while 
under the old beech-tree ; but we were not always 
in a melancholy mood—far from it. In due time 
a letter came from Ansgar—the first the young 
wife had ever received from her husband. On 
that day she was very happy, although he wrote 
that he should probably be detained longer than 
he had anticipated. But it was a long letter, and 
clearly contained much that warmed and cheered 
her loving heart. Two or three days afterward 
we paid another visit to our tree. The tone be- 
tween us had become easier, and I, Philistine as 
I was, being in very good spirits, indulged in an 
unusual amount of pleasantry; and yet I never 
degenerated into the familiar tone toward the 
Baroness that I had felt at liberty to indulge in 
toward Barbel, the pretty bar-maid of the ‘ Gold- 
en Lion.’ 

“And now I made a discovery that at first 
terrified me. What I had never felt a scintilla- 
tion of for the bar-maid, during my frequent 
visits to Heiligenkreuz-Steinach, I discovered that 
I began now to feel for the wife of my friend. 
My conscience reproached me severely. My 
days. were divided between joyous exhilaration 
and culpable anxiety, and my nights between de- 
spair and self-condemnation. What my thoughts 
were occupied with Barbel could not divine, but 
that something weighed heavily upon my mind 
naturally did not escape her observation. She 
questioned, she scolded, and she bantered, and 
this change of ré/es made the situation of the 
poor, enamored Philistine wellnigh unbearable. 
When I look back now upon those days and 
think of the frame of mind I was in, I can’t help 
smiling. Then, however, I was in no mood to 
laugh, and what soon happened was certainly far 
removed from anything like humor. 

“ At the end of the week I made another dis- 
covery, of a more prosaic character. My ward- 
robe, and especially my stock of linen, needed 
replenishing ; as a consequence, it was necessary 





for me to return fora day to Heidelberg. Barbel 
saw the necessity for my making the trip, and 
readily gave me a day’s leave of absence. On 
the way I tried to bring my thoughts into a more 
rational channel. 

“It was now the beginning of October. The 
students had already begun to return to Heidel- 
berg, and in the streets one saw a goodly number 
of new faces. At one of their usual haunts I met 
many of Ansgar’s friends, and one of them did 
what none of them had ever done before—he 
approached me with the question whether I knew 
anything of Ansgar’s whereabout. I told him 
that Ansgar was on his estate, where I learned 
he was detained by business matters ; whereupon 
a Count S——, one of three or four others who 
had approached me, remarked that he had heard 
indirectly very unfavorable reports concerning the 
condition of Ansgar’s affairs. I replied that I 
was ignorant of details, and knew nothing with 
regard to them beyond the fact that they were 
not in as satisfactory a condition as would be de- 
sirable. The Count said that, if he was correctly 
informed, they had gone from bad to worse until 
nothing was left to our friend but a long list of 
debts. The others doubted the truth of this 
report, and evinced not a little sympathy for 
Ansgar’s misfortunes. 

“With this additional cause for solicitude, I 
packed my little hand-trunk and returned the 
next morning to Virkenau. I entered the little 
house once more with an anxious heart. 

“* Ah, thank Heaven that you are back again !’ 
cried Barbel. There was something unusual in 
her appearance—she seemed nervous and flur- 
ried. I asked if she had heard from Ansgar 
again. She said she had not, and did not try to 
conceal her anxiety. I did what I could to turn 
her thoughts into other channels, but found it a 
difficult task. I could not persuade her to take 
any more strolls in the surrounding country, or 
even to leave the house. At a loss what to do, 
I decided to have recourse to a book, offering to 
read aloud to her. She said neither no nor yes 
to the proposal; her only answer was a deep 
sigh. She did not seem to have heard me. In 
looking for a book, the first one I found was a 
copy of Shakespeare—one of a few volumes Ans- 
gar had brought with him—and the first play 
I opened to chanced to be ‘Hamlet.’ I began 
the first scene. Whether Barbel listened or not 
is doubtful, but it is certain that I had been read- 
ing only a few minutes when she uttered a low 
cry, pointed to the window, and hastily withdrew 
to the farther side of the room. I looked out, 
and whom should I see, to my amazement, but 
the Servian, who greeted me with a friendly nod 
and smile! As he just then turned toward the 
door of the house, I hastened out to bar his en- 
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trance. I met him in the path before he reached 
the door. What passed between us it is not ne- 
cessary to relate; but, despite his soft, oily man- 
ner, he said things that exasperated me. 

“*When I set out to find any one, or to find 
out anything,’ said he, ‘I generally succeed. I 
was told that there was a young baroness living 
here. Humph! I would have wagered my ears 
I could tell who the “ baroness ” was.’ 

“TI became more serious and sought to bow 
him out, but he was not to be gotten rid of so 
easily. Fortunately or unfortunately, I know not 
which, just then out came Heiner, who seized the 
Servian in his strong arms and threw him to the 
ground. Seeing this, Barbel and the widow set 
up such a cry that I feared they would alarm the 
neighbors, and consequently interfered to sepa- 
rate the combatants. In obedience to my re- 
monstrances, Heiner let go his hold, when Rud- 
nik lost no time in regaining his feet and making 
his escape. 

“This scene did not last a minute, probably, 
and I had little fear that it was seen by strangers, 
as the house was somewhat isolated, and the 
garden was bordered by sunflowers and other 
autumn plants that obstructed the view from the 
distance. 

“ That Heiner was the innocent cause of the 
discovery of Ansgar’s retreat I soon discovered 
by a little questioning. On the previous Sunday 
he had been in Weinheim, and had spoken with 
some of his acquaintances there of the Baron who 
lived in the house with him and his mother. The 
Servian chancing to overhear him—Weinheim is 
a village much visited by the Heidelbergers—had 
come to him and had asked him several questions 
concerning the Baron, all of which Heiner had 
answered without hesitation, not knowing there 
was any reason why he should not. In return, 
to Heiner’s astonishment, the stranger had ended 
his inquiries by thrusting a florin into his hand. 
All this he now confessed, censuring himself for 
his stupidity. 

“ Barbel was not of a nervous disposition, but 
the feeling of dependence on Ansgar, his absence, 
and her anxiety concerning him, which naturally 
increased from day to day, had made her restless 
and timid. 

“* Oh, dear, dear, if Ansgar only would come 
back!’ she would exclaim a dozen times a day. 

“That Alexius Rudnik had often annoyed her 
when she was at the ‘ Lion’ I knew, and I thought 
it unfortunate that she could not blot this circum- 
stance from her past, as well as some other cir- 
cumstances that were susceptible of an equally 
compromising construction. Although it was 


not at all probable that the Servian would soon 
return, Heiner and his mother seemed to fear 
that he might, and urged me to come there to 


sleep. Their fears were, happily, to be otherwise 
quieted. When I returned to the inn, I saw an 
open carriage approaching, and in it I recognized 
Ansgar. His first question was : 

“ * How is Barbel ?’ 

“*You are anxiously awaited,’ I replied, and 
added: ‘And how are you? Are you satisfied 
with the results of your journey ?’ 

“*So, so!’ he replied. ‘Of that later. Of 
course you will remain a day or two longer with 
us? Come upto us soon.’ With this he hurried 
away. I was convinced that the result of his 
journey had been far from satisfactory, for he 
was pale, the features of his face had sharpened 
in outline, and his manner was forced and un- 
natural. ‘ 

“ As I delayed returning to the cottage for a 
couple of hours, Heiner was sent after me. I 
found Ansgar bolstered up at the end of the 
high-backed old sofa, complaining of fatigue ; 
Barbel, on the contrary, was all life and anima- 
tion. She was as cheerful and chatty as he was 
serious and silent. He said that he had encoun- 
tered much that was unpleasant while he had 
been away; more than he anticipated—this was 
as much as he saw fit to tell me—and that the 
journey to Paris would have to be postponed. 
Barbel said that, for her part, she was just as 
well satisfied, and tried to turn the conversation 
into a pleasanter channel. She had never seen 
her husband in even a similar mood before, and, 
despite her seeming cheerfulness, every now and 
then she would glance at me with an anxious, 
inquiring look. The episode with the Servian 
had not, as yet, been spoken of. The question 
was, who should mention it, and whether it had 
better be mentioned that evening or postponed - 
till the morrow. Barbel seemed to have forgot- 
ten it, and I thought it as well to say nothing 
about it till Ansgar had recovered from the fa- 
tigue of his journey and was in better spirits. 
Just as I had come to this conclusion Heiner 
made his appearance, and he was hardly in the 
room when he blurted out the whole affair. Ans- 
gar’s eyes flashed fire; but he kept his anger un- 
der control, and, passing his hand over his fore- 
head, he calmly remarked : 

“Then we are not safe here, even! Well, 
we must find an asylum elsewhere. How unfor- 
tunate that there are so many people in this world 
who will persist in meddling with what does not 
concern them! However, we will not allow this 
meddler to disturb our good humor to-day, will 
we, Frau Barbara ?’ 

“ Barbel threw her arms around his neck and 
kissed him. She was evidently as much surprised 
and as much pleased as I was to hear him treat 
the matter so philosophically. 

“The next day I returned to Heidelberg, 
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where I expected soon to see Ansgar, as before 
his ‘ departure "—as he vaguely expressed himself 
—he had some matters to arrange in town. I 
suspected that these were for the most part 
money-matters, and that his journey to his estate 
had yielded him far less than he anticipated. 
The folly he had been guilty of in marrying as 
he had done became more and more apparent. 
It began to be autumn in earnest. It was cold, 
windy, and rainy. In a few days the smiling 
landscape had become gray and forbidding. I 
had been back to town about a week when, one 
day as I turned a corner, I came upon Ansgar 
surrounded by a group of his comrades. Al- 
though they were in animated conversation, he 
hastened forward to take my hand and to tell me 
that he would visit me that evening. I waited 
for him, but he did not come. 

“ To make amends, as it might have seemed, 
for my disappointment, the next evening I re- 
ceived a visit that was most unexpected. I heard 
a light, unfamiliar step in the corridor, then a very 
gentle, hesitating rap at the door, when, in obe- 
dience to my ‘come in,’ there entered a female 
figure in black, which I immediately recognized 
as that of Barbel. 

“*Great Heavens! 
dame ?’ I cried. 

“She sank into a chair near the door, com- 
pletely exhausted, seemingly, and gasped : 

“*Ves, yes, I am here! It’s the only way I 
knew. I wanted to go to Ansgar, but I have 
forgotten where his lodgings are. You had spoken 
of yours so often that I was able to find them.’ 

“ * But, Barbel, why do you come alone in this 
way to town?’ 

“ «Because I could remain alone in Virkenau, 
with my fears and anxiety, no longer,’ she replied. 
‘He said he would be away two days, at most; 
on the third day he wrote a short letter saying 
that he was unavoidably detained. He has now 
been gone a week, and I have heard from him 
only that once. Something must be wrong! 
There is something that he is afraid to tell me! 
Ah! he is so different ; he seems so worried since 
he returned from his estate! If he only had not 
married me! He would have been better off 
without me.’ 

“ Tears choked her utterance, and she sobbed 
as though her heart would break. I suggested 
that she should remain where she was, and rest 
herself, while I went in search of Ansgar. But 
now new fears were awakened. She reproached 
herself for not patiently awaiting his return. 
Ansgar might be displeased with her for coming 
to him: it might embarrass and inconvenience 
him. We had not yet decided what to do, when 
we heard voices below, and then some one hastily 
ascending the stairs. 


What! You here, ma- 


“They are coming to you!’ cried Barbel, 
bewildered. ‘How can I get out?’ and, without 
waiting for a reply, she ran to the nearest door 
and disappeared. Imagine my consternation! 
It was the door of my sleeping-room. But now 
it was necessary for me to call into requisition all 
the self-possession I could command. 

“ A moment later two young men entered the 
room. One of them I recognized as Count S——; 
the other, also a friend of Ansgar’s, the Count in- 
troduced to me. 

“* We come to you in behalf of your and our 
friend,’ began the Count. ‘It is necessary for 
him to confer with you, and he wanted to be sure 
that he would find you at home at this hour. He 
has no time to lose. You will allow me to remain 
here, while my friend here goes for him.’ 

“The Count, in response to my invitation, 
took a seat, while his companion set out on his 
errand. 

“« The unwelcome report proves to have been 
more than true,’ the Count continued ; ‘ the poor 
fellow has lost everything. To you, who are so 
intimate with him, one may speak freely of that 
which we would conceal from others. The loss 
of his fortune would, if alone, have been com- 
paratively easy to bear, though, with Ansgar’s 
love of the luxurious, it would not have been 
easy. But this foolish, this maniacal marriage! 
What could the fellow have been thinking of ?’ 

“I sat on needles, for the Count spoke so 
loud that Barbel could not help hearing every 
word. 

“*Why marry?’ he went on. ‘Were it only 
a “éatson—which, understand me, I would not 
have approved of—there might be some remedy, 
but now there is none possible. From what he 
has told us, it appears that this Servian, Rudnik, 
the contemptible cur— But he will be here di- 
rectly and tell you all about the matter himself. 
When he told us of his marriage we could not 
conceal from him our disapproval, and I think 
you will agree with us that this bit of romance— 
of which I would have thought him utterly inca- 
pable—ruins all his prospects. Nor can it bring 
anything but unhappiness to the poor girl, or 
rather to his wife. She is said to be more than 
ordinarily bright and sensible, but the brighter 
and more sensible she is the more will she real- 
ize the falsity of her position.’ He continued to 
talk on in this strain, and I dared not, by even a 
look, impose silence upon him. 

“ At last Ansgar came. The Count retained 
his seat. 

“*Humbert,’ said Ansgar, ‘something will 
occur to-morrow that I doubt not you will cen- 
sure, but it is too late now to consider Jros and 
cons. To-morrow morning I meet the Servian, 
Rudnik, and that, too, with pistols.’ 
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“Think of my situation now! In the ad- 
joining room sat Barbel listening to every word. 
I expected each instant to see her come forth 
and put a new and more dramatic phase upon 
the scene. Ansgar continued : 

“* The villain has publicly boasted of an in- 
timacy with Barbel before her marriage, and 
furthermore has insinuated that you, too, were 
on similar terms with her. Come, come, nobody 
believes a word he says, so no protestations are 
necessary. In short, he has assailed the honor 
of my wife, and I have challenged him. We 
meet under our tree—you know the spot. At 
first I thought of other ground, but this will be 
very convenient. The carriages can wait in the 
valley below, and should I be—disabled, you will 
have but a short drive to the little cottage in 
Virkenauu—And now, Humbert, comes your 
mission. I would not have you present at the 
meeting, but there may be much, very much that 
you can do for me.’ Thus far he had succeeded 
in keeping his feelings under control, but his 
emotion nearly choked his utterance. ‘I dare 
not trust myself to see Barbel, and she must 
remain ignorant of everything till all is over. I 
would have you present when I come, or am 
brought to her, as the case may be. If you can, 
possibly, I hope you will go to Virkenau to-night, 
so as to be sure to be with Barbel early in the 
morning. O my poor, poor Barbel!’ Here his 
feelings completely overcame him. He rested 
his arms and head on the table, and for a few 
moments sobbed like a child. 

“The Count, though deeply affected, suc- 
ceeded in preserving a perfectly stolid demeanor. 
He rose, walked to and fro for a minute or two, 
and then approaching Ansgar he laid his hand 
on his shoulder and said : 

“*You must be calm, my dear fellow. It is 
very necessary that you should husband your 
strength, and above all that you should avoid 
getting into a state of nervous excitement. We 
have assured you that, in case the worst happens, 
your wife shall be provided for, and I think you 
know us well enough to be confident that our 
promise will be fulfilled to the letter. If Herr 
Humbert goes to Virkenau to-night it is neces- 
sary that he should set out soon, and then we, 
too, have much to do. Come!’ 

“ Ansgar arose, embraced me, and turned 
silently toward the door. 

“* At what hour in the morning?’ I asked 
the Count. 

“* At seven,’ he replied, as he pressed my 
hand, and closed the door behind him. 

“T was now alone in the room, and holding 
my breath I listened until I heard the street door 
close behind my visitors. Then I ventured to 
rap gently on my bedroom door. I feared I 





should find its occupant in a swoon, but no— 
Barbel came forth erect and firm ; pale it is true, 
but perfectly calm. 

“«We must hasten,’ said she, ‘or we shall 
miss the train. We, too, must be promptly on 
the ground in the morning.’ 

“What you have been compelled to listen 
to!’ 

“To nothing that I did not already fear. 
But come, let us make haste, as you, too, will 
want to be there.’ 

“«What! you do not think of being on the 
ground? What could you do?’ 

“Nothing. When they have resolved to 
fight, all the world can’t stay them ; Ansgar him- 
self has told me so! Still I will be there, se- 
curely concealed. He must not know it, as it 
would unnerve him ; but there I must be! And 
if it is his fate to—O God! O God! Then I 
shall, at least, have seen him once more alive !’ 

“For a moment her grief quite overcame 
her; but, soon regaining self-control, she con- 
tinued : 

“« He need not grieve for me, for whether he 
lives or dies my course is clear. I love him too 
well to ever stand in his way.’ 

“« Barbel, what are you saying ?’” I cried. 

“ « But there will be time enough for all that,’ 
said she. ‘ Now let us make haste, else we shall 
be too late.’ 

“Who could ever forget such a night as this 
one was! We journeyed silently to Virkenau, 
and separated with few words. I made myself 
as comfortable as I could in a large arm-chair at 
a window of the little cottage, in order to be at 
hand betimes. In fact, I thought I should get 
more rest in this way than I should if I went to 
the inn and took a bed. Heiner wanted to give 
his bed up to me, but I did not feel like lying 
down. In order to account for my not going to 
the inn, I had to give him a hint as to the cause. 
It was sure to be known in a few hours, no mat- 
ter what the issue might be. Despite his aston- 
ishment he was soon fast asleep. Without, there 
was a strong autumn wind that blew the leaves 
from the garden trees, wet with a fine rain, 
against the window-panes. It was a dreary, 
inclement night. It was about two o’clock when 
I heard a door move softly on its hinges. I 
arose and opened mine. 

“*Ah! all right; you are not asleep,’ said 
Barbel. ‘It must soon be time.’ 

“T told her the hour. and begged her to be 
patient and rely on me. The wind went down 
toward morning, and, as it became still without, 
I grew sleepy, until it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty I could keep my eyes open. In order to 


keep awake, I opened the door as softly as pos- 
It was 


sible and stepped out into the open air. 
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cold and damp. The day was just beginning to 
dawn afid the cocks to crow. A thick fog filled 
the entire valley. The terrible hour approached, 
and I began to think it would be better for us to 
let it pass. It was, indeed, nearly time for us to 
set out, and Barbel had, as yet, not appeared. 
But now I turn toward the house ; and there she 
is, standing at the window, securing her hair in 
a knot on the back of her head. Seeing me, she 
stepped outside the door and in an anxious un- 
dertone cried : 

“*T fell asleep! 
should be too late!’ 

“I reassured her with regard to the time we 
had for our melancholy walk, and we hastened 
to set out. The paths and roads in the valley 
were in the worst possible condition in conse- 
quence of its having rained for several days. They 
were so slippery that it was with the greatest 
difficulty that we ascended the mountain till we 
left the beaten track and got into the forest. But 
Barbel pressed eagerly forward, silently, and above 
all uncomplainingly. At length we reached the 
plateau. The rising sun had dispelled the damp 
gray that hung over the valley, while in the forest 
above the morning mists hung about the foliage 
only like a thin veil. The nearer we came to the 
old, now overgrown, path between the trees, the 
more we hastened forward, until at its farther end 
we suddenly heard voices and could distinguish 
through the undergrowth the forms of three or 
four men. Barbel pressed her hands to her 
bosom and gasped for breath : it was the supreme 
moment, the last and the most severe for her 
powers of self-control, which proved equal to the 
occasion. Not a word escaped her. The sus- 
pense was but momentary, for almost at that in- 
stant we heard the reports of two pistols, dis- 
charged so nearly together that they were barely 
distinguishable. I saw one of the men throw up 
his hands and fall heavily on the ground, while 
another—which proved to be Ansgar—took a 
step forward, staggered, and was about to fall 
when he was caught in the arms of the others. 
Barbel now gave breath to her long pent-up 
agony and darted forward to the tree under which 
they had laid Ansgar down, and threw herself on 
her knees beside him. The bystanders, amazed 
by this sudden apparition, stepped back for a 
moment, while the surgeon proceeded to examine 
Ansgar’s wound, from the stunning effect of 
which he quickly so far rallied as to open his 
eyes and fix them on his young wife, with an ex- 
pression so full of love and despair that it brought 
tears to every eye but Barbel’s. Her eyes, instead 
of shedding tears, seemed almost to start from 
their sockets as she followed every movement of 
the surgeon, and scanned the expression of his 
face. 


How could I? If now we 


“ Meanwhile the other surgeon had examined 
Ansgar’s opponent and pronounced him dead. 
The Servian had been shot through the heart. 
The seconds of the combatants spoke a few 
words, and then the corpse was carried by the 
friends of Rudnik to their carriage, which, fortu- 
nately for them, had halted but a short distance 
from the place of meeting. We had more diffi- 
culty with the wounded Ansgar than they with 
the dead Rudnik. True, Ansgar and his friends 
had also come in a carriage; they had, however, 
been compelied to take a circuitous route in order 
to avoid driving through Virkenau, which Ansgar 
was unwilling to do, and consequently had been 
compelled to leave their carriage somewhat far- 
ther off. No one knew where to find anything 
that would answer for a litter, and each one 
seemed to be of a different opinion from the 
others as to the best course to pursue. Ansgar, 
hearing our discussion, declared that he could 
walk, and tried to rise to his feet, but he was un- 
able to do so, and fainted in making the attempt. 
Our only course now was to carry him the best 
way we could. With the cushions from the car- 
riage, two poles, and some ropes the coachman 
chanced to have with him, we hastened to extem- 
porize a sort of stretcher, which served our pur- 
pose quite well. The surgeon and I took the 
lead, I acting as guide. Our progress was slow, 
on account of the muddy and slippery condition 
of the paths ; nevertheless we reached the widow’s 
cottage without accident. Here Barbel, who had 
spoken scarcely a word on the way, asked the 
surgeon in a low, tremulous tone: 

“« Will he live ?’ 

“*Let us hope so,’ replied the surgeon, and 
turned toward his patient. 

“ As Barbel would allow no one to do any- 
thing for Ansgar, but insisted on doing all her- 
self, 1 went for a few minutes into the garden. 

“ Ansgar’s comrades seemed to be waiting 
for me. Count S—— sat on a bench among 
the sunflowers and mallows, apparently in deep 
thought. As I approached him, he arose and 
came toward me. 

“*As we can be of no further service here, 
for the moment,’ said he, ‘we will go down to 
the inn. I shall remain in Virkenau to-day, at 
least, and will return here in an hour or so.’ He 
motioned to his companions and they silently 
followed him, while I sent Heiner along with 
them to return the cushions and rope to the 
coachman. 

‘*I will pass over the sensation the duel cre- 
ated in Heidelberg, the particulars concerning 
which were soon generally known. I will also 
pass over the judicial proceedings that neces- 
sarily followed. Alexius Rudnik’s countrymen 
made all the display at his funeral they well could, 
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and a good many other students walked in the 
procession, but they were nearly all foreigners. 
I learned now what I had not known before, 
namely, that he was of a very rich and distin- 
guished family. 

“I would gladly pass in silence over the days 
we spent beside the bed of our friend. Ansgar 
lived some days, which seemed a great consola- 
tion to Barbel, who scarcely left his side; but he, 
poor fellow—it was only too evident that to him 
they were days of mental anguish. To die so 
young was hard ; but to live a confirmed invalid, 
and a life of deprivation, perhaps, was still harder. 
Such thoughts as these were only too legibly writ- 
ten in every feature of his face. The end, how- 
ever, was near at hand, and when, on the evening 
of the fourth day, he calmly passed away, I in- 
wardly thanked Heaven that his sufferings, physi- 
cal and mental, were ended. Through all Barbel 
had been untiring, calm, and courageous; but 
now she made me shudder, when, after some 
time, she arose from her knees and said to me in 
resolute tones : 

“*T know that fora time I must live on with- 
out him; such is the will of Heaven!’ 

“ Ansgar’s comrades wanted to take his body 
to Heidelberg and make as much display at the 
funeral as the Servians had made at the burial of 
Rudnik, but Barbel would not yield her consent. 

“* He is mine,’ said she, ‘and he shall be buried 


here, near where I am to live.’ 

“ After a little reflection, they themselves came 
to the conclusion that it would be better not to 
make the funeral the occasion of any special 
display. All the members of Ansgar’s ‘corps,’ 
however, together with many others, went from 
Heidelberg to Virkenau to follow his remains to 


the grave. Count S—— was prompt to act in 
accordance with the generous promise he had 
volunteered to make. A considerable sum was 
immediately placed at the disposition of the 
‘Baroness widow,’ and by her, by my advice, 
accepted ; for she was absolutely without means. 

“ About a week after my return to my Heidel- 
berg lodgings, I received a most unexpected visit. 
The landlord of the ‘ Golden Lion,’ in Heiligen- 
kreuz-Steinach, and his wife, came to inquire 
after Barbel. They had heard of the duel, of 
the death of the Baron, that Barbel had been 
married, and furthermore that she was left un- 
provided for. Although the ‘ Lion’ landlord had 
at one time refused to have the runaway men- 
tioned in his presence, he was now more than 
willing that the unfortunate young widow should 
make his house her future home. After listening 
to a confirmation of all the particulars concerning 
Barbel’s marriage and her present situation, they 
made her a visit at Virkenau. They were unable, 
however, to persuade her to leave the spot where 
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she had, for a brief space, been a happy wife, and 
where now was the grave of her husband. 

“ Meanwhile I put myself in communication 
with Ansgar’s relations, I advised them of his 
marriage, of his death, and suggested that they 
should interest themselves in the welfare of his 
widow. The replies I received were intended to 
end the correspondence at once, and so they did. 
Count S—— shrugged his shoulders and said the 
result was what he anticipated. At this time I 
met the Count and other friends of Ansgar quite 
frequently, and out of my relations with them 
grew more than one lasting friendship. Though 
these young men censured Ansgar’s marriage 
severely, still they never wavered in their loyalty 
to his memory. 

“In the spring Barbel became the mother of 
a fine boy, whose birth cost her her life. We 
buried her beside her husband. The boy as 
legitimate son was entitled to the name of his 
father, and so we christened him Ansgar von 
Hohnstein. Count S——, together with several 
“corps-brothers,” and I were his god-fathers. 
At the same time his maintenance was provided 
for. We all looked upon him as our boy, and I 
am sure each and every one of us felt a lively 
interest in his welfare. It is safe to assert that 
the christening was one of the most remarkable 
that ever took place in Virkenau or anywhere 
else. Though conducted with becoming seri- 
ousness, it was not without its humorous fea- 
tures. The kind offer of the good people of the 
‘Lion’ to take charge of the child was very 
welcome to us all; we, however, all insisted that 
they should accept from us a fair remuneration 
for the trouble and expense it put them to. This 
they at first positively refused to do, but finding 
us inexorable they finally yielded, and the sum 
fixed upon was promptly paid at the end of 
every quarter as long as the boy remained with 
them. 

“ After my marriage, I took him with the con- 
sent of his other god-fathers, who still continued 
to contribute to his support, into my house, 
where he spent most of his boyhood. My wife 
always called him her eldest son, and knew little 
if any difference between him and her own 
children. And we are and have good reason to 
be proud of the result of our training. 

“He inherits his father’s handsome, manly 
figure, and something of his father’s cast of fea- 
tures; in his character, however, he is more like 
his mother, who, had she had better advantages 
and had lived, would have been a very superior 
woman. But what he is you have had some op- 
portunity to judge ; it is hardly necessary for me 
to tell you that he is no other than my young 
traveling companion. He has long been desirous 
to visit the places where his parents lived and 
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found so early graves. As he, very naturally, 
wished me to accompany him, and as I have 
never till now been able to do so, the journey 
has been from year to year postponed, till this 
summer, when we finally met in Heidelberg. 
From there we first went to Heiligenkreuz-Stei- 
nach. The old people at the inn are both dead, 
and Peter is now its landlord and the father of a 
family. The next day we visited Virkenau. The 
widow, now nearly eighty years old, is still alive ; 
Heiner has two grown-up daughters and a 
younger son, and the cottage has been enlarged 
by the addition of a wing. The neighborhood, 








however, is little changed from what it was 
when I had last seen it. From the old cemetery, 
where, among the high grass, the thistles, and 
the scokes, we with difficulty found the two 
graves, we ascended to the forest, where the old 
beech-tree still flourishes, and the view of the 
valley below and the mountains beyond remains 
unchanged. And here we sat down to rest on a 
stone beside which, a quarter of a century ago, 
Ansgar von Hohnstein lay mortally wounded, 
and here we ended our pilgrimage. 

“ Such is the story of my tree in Odenwald.” 


OTTO ROQUETTE (Deutsche Rundschau). 





i the month of May, 1787, three young men 
of Nancy, then the capital of the province 
of Lorraine, set out upon a journey. They were 
to visit Paris, and afterward descend the Seine 
to Havre. Their objects were to see the world, 
and to purchase seeds and agricultural imple- 
ments; for they belonged to the middle class, 
and had no social pretensions or ambitions. 
They were frugal although bent on pleasure, and 
one of them wrote a journal in which he record- 
ed their joint-stock experiences and observa- 
tions, for the benefit of their respective families. 
Two years later (although no word in the jour- 
nal shows that change or trouble was at hand) 
all France was ablaze with revolution. This 
paper, having served its purpose, lay forgotten in 
the drawer of an old writing-desk, until recently 
a descendant of the writer drew it from its hid- 
ing-place. He has given it to the world as an 
interesting picture of a Paris very different from 
the Paris of the Third Republic or the Second 
Empire. The style of the young man’s narrative 
is clear, straightforward, and unsensational. It 
differs about as much from the French of mod- 
ern newspapers and novels as the Paris it de- 
scribes does from the heaven of the good Amer- 
ican in the appearance of its streets and the 
every-day ideas which shaped its manners, 

Our three young men, Thiry, Jacquinot, and 
Cognet (their historian), left Nancy by diligence 
May 7, 1787. Their fellow passengers were an 
Englishman and a Friar of the Order of St. 
Bernard. The Friar they found a bore, while 
the Englishman was intelligent and very amus- 
ing. They picked up other passengers along 
the road. Their first stage was to Ligny, which 
they reached in a pouring rain, There they 
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supped upon delicate trout, and went to bed for 
about three hours. Anxious, however, to get as 
much as possible out of their journey, they got 
out of bed at 3 A. M. to walk around the town 
of Ligny, where they found wide streets and 
handsome houses. We judge that at that time 
ideas of the seclusion of women regulated do- 
mestic architecture, for they note with surprise 
that one of the principal of these houses had 
twelve windows looking on the street. At Bar, 
Jacquinot paid a visit to the well-looking house- 
keeper of a certain M. Arnoud, who had a small 
place under government, but the rule of the es- 
tablishment seems to have been “ no followers,” 
and the visit was resented as an intrusion by her 
masters. 

At Saint-Dizier, the next stage of their jour- 
ney, they got an excellent dinner for twenty-five 
sous. At Vitry they changed horses, and were 
much struck by the free and easy manners of its 
pretty women, some of whom stood at their 
windows to watch them as they waited beside 
the diligence, and one lady of high consideration, 
as they heard, actually waved her hand to them 
as their carriage rolled away. 

With Chalons they were not well pleased, 
their supper was dear and bad, the women were 
ill dressed and took no interest in travelers. 
“ They had no notion how to put their clothes 
on,” says our observant journalist. “They wore 
full-dress chignons with morning déshadille.” 

At Chalons they left the diligence and hired 
acabriolet. The weather was very bad, and they 
were deeply indebted to their landlady, who laid 
some old cloths over the frame of their vehicle. - 

At Sézanne they passed the night with an 
uncle of Jacquinot’s, who took them to see “The 
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Prodigal Son” performed by ragged actors in a 
barn, the stage being separated only by rude cur- 
tains from a stable full of horses. 

From Sézanne they went forward on foot, 
hoping for good quarters at a certain abbey on 
their route, to the Prior of which Jacquinot’s 
uncle had given them a letter of recommenda- 
tion. The Prior, however, by no means honored 
the draft upon his hospitality. At Meaux they 
insisted upon supping on mackerel, the first salt- 
water fish they had ever tasted ; but the mackerel 
having “um léger gout de décomposition,” Jac- 
quinot alone could stomach them. 

On the 15th of May, a week after they left 
Nancy, they found themselves, at 8 A. M., be- 
fore the gates of Paris. They breakfasted in 
a guingette, or canvas booth, and then sought 
out a fellow countryman from Lorraine, who had 
engaged three bedrooms for them in the Rue 
Montmartre, opposite the courtyard of the dili- 
gences. Their trunk (they traveled with light 
luggage) had arrived before them; and, having 
changed their clothes and had their heads 
dressed, they proceeded to the Palais Royal. 
“The beauty of the buildings,” says Cognet, 
“the regularity and elegance of the arcades, the 
magnificence of the shops, hardly impressed us 
more than the vast number of people who 
flocked there at mid-day. It is the rendezvous of 
strangers, idlers, and the most noted courtezans 
of the capital, so beautifully dressed that one 
might have mistaken them for court ladies.” 

At three o’clock they went to dine with a 
friend at Hue’s restaurant, in the Passage des 
Petits Péres, where they had excellent enter- 
tainment for thirty-three sous apiece. The 
dining-hall was large, and could seat from sixty 
to eighty persons at small tables. Then they 
went forth to walk up and down the Rue St.- 
Honoré, and to see for themselves how well its 
evil reputation was deserved. They were in- 
formed that it was not respectable for any woman 
to look out of her windows on the street, and 
wondered how their fair friend at Vitry would 
feel if she could know what conclusion would 
be drawn from her behavior by a Parisian. 

Returning to the Palais Royal they went to 
the Beaujolais, a little theatre much the fashion 
at that period, where children made gestures on 
the stage, while others sang behind the scenes. 
They saw three comic operettas at this place, 
and at nine o'clock were out again, and enjoying 
in the arcades of the Palais Royal “the brilliant 
coup dail offered by the light, not only from a 
street-lamp hung between each arcade, but from 
_ the number of lamps and candles in the shops, 

which illuminated the richness of the goods dis- 
played in contrast with the dark alleys of the 
chestnut-trees.” ; 


The next day, the first thing they saw, on go- 
ing out at 10 A. M., was a great crowd of people 
in the Rue Neuve des Capucines, waiting with 
impatience for the drawing of the royal lottery. 
“ That ceremony took place,” says Cognet, “ with 
all the pomp and publicity calculated to tranquil- 
lize an anxious public. The Lieutenant-General 
of Police, whose rank is considered equal to that 
of a Minister, stood on a scaffolding surrounded 
by a group of officers. On the same scaffolding 
was the wheel of fortune, standing beside which 
was a child with a fillet over his eyes. The 
wheel turned, a little door opened, the child put 
forth his hand, took up a paper lying in the 
opening, and gave it to the Lieutenant-General 
of Police, who opened it with his hands held up 
over his head before the crowd. The number, 
then proclaimed aloud, was exhibited on a frame 
in large figures to the people. When all the 
numbers were drawn, the noise was very great. 
The crowd dispersed, cursing their ill luck, but 
all ready to test it again upon the next occasion.” 

Thence our young men turned into the Place 
Vendéme, one side of which was then occupied 
by the church and convent of the Capucins, The 
convent-gardens extended at that time to the 
garden of the Tuileries, from which they were 
separated by a narrow alley, now the Rue de 
Rivoli. To this place, four years later, the Na- 
tional Assembly removed when the court was 
forced to leave Versailles and occupy the Tuile- 
ries, but no shadow of such coming events hung 
over the minds of the young sight-seers as they 
gazed at the equestrian statue of Louis XIV, then 
occupying the center of the square, or stood in- 
side the convent church and wondered at the 
simplicity of the monument to Madame de Pom- 
padour. 

The Boulevard was to Paris in that day what 
the Bois de Boulogne and the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées are in ours. This Boulevard (for they 
then spoke of it in the singular) was very different 
from the Boulevards as we know them, the trees 
that were their glory having been nearly all cut 
down during successive revolutions. “The 
Boulevard,” says one authority, “ consists of two 
grand avenues of four rows of trees each, under 
which people walk on foot, while in the middle 
is a large chaussée intended for carriages. In 
dry weather this road is watered twice a day. 
On féte days, if there is no public divertissement 
to celebrate the occasion, the Boulevard is the 
rendezvous of all Paris. There are generally 
four lines of carriages abreast for more than two 
leagues. The shabby fiacrg rumbles alongside 
of the most brilliant equipages. Along this drive 
are the handsomest houses in Paris ; and, besides 
two theatres, there are curiosities of all kinds 
shown very cheaply under the trees, There are 
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also three or four cafés, beautifully fitted up, 
where, from 2 P. M. to 11, a band plays without 
intermission.” 

The opera-house of that day excited the ad- 
miration of our provincials. It had been built in 
seventy-five days. It was entirely of wood, and 
the builders had not been willing to guarantee it 
for more than five years. Those years had passed, 
and it was still in perfect order. Its fagade was 
on the Boulevard Saint-Martin. Its curtain was 
de toute beauté. \t represented Parnassus, Apollo 
crowning the Arts and the Graces standing by 
him. The perfection of the scenery and the me- 
chanical appliances for moving it, the vastness of 
the auditorium, and the brilliancy of the ballet— 
especially the performance of the celebrated Ma- 
demoiselle Guimard—delighted our young men 
even more than the singing. 

They went next day to see the Halles, and 
were struck by the general activity that prevailed 
in them, and by the brutality and vile language of 
those men and women who so soon were to be- 
come the greatest power for evil in the world. 

The garden of the Tuileries—or Thuileries, 

as they write it—was much as we have known it 
in our day, but the palace was unoccupied and 
dilapidated. “ The trees are of a prodigious size, 
and their branches meet together, forming an im- 
penetrable shade. This spot is the resort of re- 
spectable dourgeozses, and of such ladies of quality 
as, having no carriages, wish to take the air with- 
out being elbowed by disreputable women. They 
are brought to the gates in sedan-chairs, which 
are left outside with their porters. All this is in 
excellent taste, and one feels on entering the gar- 
den that it is the refuge of virtue. When we 
quitted the Thuileries we crossed a desert spot 
called the Champs Elysées, and soon found our- 
selves inside the park of the celebrated M. Beau- 
jon.” 
That day they had a bad dinner for thirty-six 
sous, and complain that in fashionable places 
proprietors and waiters show much less regard 
to guests out of the provinces than to seigneurs 
of the capital. “To get a good dinner at these 
places one has either to show a red heel, or to 
drive up in an equipage that stamps you as one 
concerned in government finance, the jingling of 
money being as good as a title to the people who 
preside there.” 

They were struck by the activity prevailing 
along the quays on both sides of the Seine. These 
were crowded with all sorts of merchandise, pro- 
visions and otherwise, and each quay was called 
after the product to which it was especially de- 
voted. 

There was an Italian opera in those days, 
though the performers sung in French. It was 
situated on a wide, open space surrounded by 











buildings in the course of construction. They 
admired the skill of the police in keeping order 
among the fashionable carriages ; and they there 
saw a great many seigneurs and grandes dames. 

The Bois de Boulogne is described as a park 
nearly a league from Paris, used by the Parisians 
for picnics upon féfe days. At that time one of 
the curiosities of the Bois was a ruined palace 
called Madrid, built by Francis I on his return 
from captivity. It had as many windows as there 
were days in the year, and the exterior had been 
covered with porcelain tiles; but the whole was 
going to decay. Not so the country-house of the 
Comte d’Artois, in the same neighborhood, whose 
English gardens, winding walks, artificial lakes, 
and falling waters, are admirably described as 
“imitant péniblement la nature.” 

The Jardin Mabille of that day was called 
Wauxhall, and was attended by our young men 
with but little edification; the orgy, however, 
broke up in time to send them to bed by eleven 
o'clock. ; 

The cathedral church of Saint-Denis was then 
in all its glory. “C'est 44/” exclaims one young 
philosopher, in words less trite before the Revo- 
lution than they are to-day, “/e terme de la puis- 
sance de nos rots.” The treasure-room contained 
reliquaries and chalices of inestimable value. 
There, too, were the crowns used at the corona- 
tion of French sovereigns; the sword of Charle- 
magne, and his crown and scepter. But the most 
wonderful thing of all was a chalice carved out 
of a single agate, the work of one man’s lifetime, 
which had been left by will to the cathedral by 
the Abbé Sugger. There, too, they saw the royal 
mantle of purple velvet, spangled with gold fleurs 
de i#s and lined with ermine. It weighed a hun- 
dred and eighty pounds. It was the custom of 
the place always to keep in the chancel, lying 
under a magnificent canopy, the coffin that con- 
tained the body of the last king, during the reign 
of his successor. Louis XV died of small-pox, 
and his body, being unfit to embalm, was buried. 
A catafalque, however, covered an empty coffin, 
and lights burned round it night and day. 

They observed with satisfaction that the body 
of Turenne “lay honored among those of kings” 
—and shared their fate, being dragged from its 
resting-place in 1793. 

The mania for building and the decoration of 
country places was the folly of the period. Well 
might Waller's warning to Englishmen a century 
back have been applied to courtiers bred in the 
school of Louis XIV and his successor : 


“ If you have those whims of apartments and gardens, 
Of twice fifty acres you'll ne’er see five farthings, 
And in you will be seen the true gentleman’s fate, 
Ere you've finished your house you'll have spent 

your estate.” 
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At Neuilly they saw the flower-gardens of M. 

de Saint-James, who had squandered four mil- 
‘lions of francs upon his country place. Money 
had been frittered on cockney absurdities of all 
kinds. Grottoes had been lined with fish-bones. 
Cascades were shrouded by glass, and one grotto 
was brilliantly lighted by reflections thrown on 
yellow glass balls, recalling the cave of jeweled 
fruit entered by Aladdin. These marvels, and 
the really beautiful conservatories and pineries, 
must have been destroyed during the Revolution. 

Our friends attended the hundredth represen- 
tation of Beaumarchais’s “ Figaro ” at the Fran- 
gais. The performance began at five o'clock, 
and there was a great struggle to get in at the 
doors. The theatre had seven rows of boxes, 
crowded by a delighted audience, and the pit 
had seats as they remarked, and was filled by 
people of fashion. The difficulty of getting out 
again was great, for before the theatre was a 
piece of waste ground full of open drains and 
dangerous excavations. 

Notre-Dame at that period was the richest 
cathedral in the kingdom. Over its entrances 
were life-size statues of the twenty-eight kings 
of France ; all afterward destroyed by the Revo- 
lution. The high altar, soon to be desecrated 
by a fille de l’Opéra, in the guise of the God- 
dess of Reason, was of porphyry ; and the chap- 
els were full of noble statuary and precious mar- 
bles. 

On the 25th of May Jacquinot came of age, 
and his companions celebrated the event by a 
most sumptuous breakfast, costing them two 
francs and a half apiece. They visited the 
Church of the Maturins, where they saw an 
altar-cloth that would excite the decorative art 
people nowadays, if it had escaped the de- 
structiveness of the Revolution. “It was marvel- 
ous—the oldest thing of the kind that exists! 
Brocatelle de soie d'or et argent.” 

The Gobelins was just as we have all seen it, 
no changes in that establishment having been 
effected by the Revolution. They dined outside 
the darriére for eighteen sous apiece, “as well 
as they could have done within the walls for 
twice that sum”; and they spent the afternoon 
in seeing one of the saddest sights that ever dis- 
graced humanity. The Salpétriére was a place 
of confinement for all kinds of unfortunate wo- 
men whom the law did not suffer to be at large. 
The establishment, in 1787, contained seven 
thousand women, and was presided over by 
twelve Sisters of the Order of Sainte Claire. 
Among the women of loose character they saw 
Madame de La Motte, the infamous heroine of 
the “Diamond Necklace,” who, escaping soon 
after during the Revolution, became, under the 
assumed name of Countess Guacher, partner in 


the evangelization of Russia with Madame de 
Krudener, the friend of the Emperor Alexander. 
Although classed with the Magdalens on the 
register of the establishment, she had a room to 
herself, and was not obliged to wear their dress, 
a robe of coarse woolen, fashioned like a sack. 
The young men bribed their guide to let them 
see her. “It is perfectly true,” says Cognet, 
“that she is like the pictures of our Queen, and 
she has the deportment and manners of a lady 
of quality. She seemed very much surprised by 
our visit, but, as it probably was a change to her, 
she did not resent it, and entered into conversa- 
tion. She was dressed like a lady in déshadille, 
and was busy fluting something when we en- 
tered.” 

The other women slept five ina bed. The 
kitchens were neat and commodious. Seven 
coppers made soup for the seven thousand wo- 
men, half an ox to each copper—which seems a 
miserable allowance. They were all occupied, 
generally with needlework; and among them 
were several women who were there by choice. 
The hospital and nursery departments were also 
visited, but the Sisters with all their care “ could 
not prevent the air of these places from being 
intolerable. The most dreadful sight we saw, 
however, was that of the poor creatures deprived 
of reason.” Some of Cognet’s details are too 
shocking for repetition. Those liable to fits of 
fury were kept chained to kennels, and an iron 
barrier cut them off from personal communica- 
tion even with the keepers of the establishment. 
Their lairs were cleaned out twice a day by 
rakes, and their food was thrust in to them. 
Among these wretched creatures was a beautiful 
young girl who had loved a young nobleman who 
had betrayed her. “If it had not been for the 
fetters round her beautiful bare arms we could 
not have believed that she was subject to attacks 
of violent mania. Her melancholy, beseeching 
looks proved that in lucid intervals she realized 
the horrors of her situation.” She hid herself 
in her kennel at their approach, but afterward 
came out and made gestures to Thiry. When 
they came back she was in a paroxysm of de- 
spair, and was tearing her flesh and clothes. 
Many had only an old quilt for a covering. 

No traveler could visit Paris without going to 
Versailles. On Whit-Sunday our young Lor- 
rainers went out there with a great crowd. 

Their first sight was the procession of those 
who wore the grand cordon of St. Louis. All 
noblemen so decorated left the King's apartment 
at mid-day, and went in procession to the chapel, 
followed by the princes of the blood, the Queen, 
her ladies, and the King himself. The Dauphin, 
whom the Queen held by the hand, was not the 
sufferer of the Temple, but his older brother, who 
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died two years after this Whit-Sunday—June 4, 
1789. 

“Our Queen’s features are not perfect,” re- 
marks Cognet, “but she seems more beautiful 
than any lady at court because of her nobility 
of expression and the splendor of her carriage. 
Were she dressed in very humble garments it 
would be easy to guess that she was born toa 
throne. Her great dignity does not impair her 
grace. She has an enchanting smile and a pe- 
culiar turn of her head. The King’s countenance 
shows his great kindliness, and his glance, though 
it is timid (dépourvu d’audace), is full of majes- 
ty. The Dauphin,” Cognet also remarks, “ is a 
very pretty boy, but he seems sad and sickly. 
Though hardly five years old, he behaved admi- 
rably at mass, and only once made a little friendly 
gesture to his cousin the young Duke d’Angou- 
léme, when the grand cordon was conferred on 
him.” The richness of the court costumes 
amazed the young provincials, The Queen and 
the princesses were literally covered with jewels. 
The Duchess de Polignac and the Princess de 
Lamballe were pointed out to them as the 
Queen’s intimate friends. All present were re- 
quired to wear swords, but every one who did so 
was admitted to the palace on that occasion. 
“The only fault that we could see in the apart- 
ments,” says Cognet, “ was perhaps a too lavish 
profusion of gold.” 

The grand fountains played, and they were 
interested in the menagerie, particularly in the 
rhinoceros. One wonders what became of him 
in the Revolution! “ Versailles,” says our young 
author—and his observation is as true now as it 
was then—* seems still to be pervaded by Louis 
XIV.” 

The Louvre at that time was in process of 
construction, and the part finished was full of 
artists’ studios, and workshops of all kinds, grant- 
ed rent free to persons who had influence to se- 
cure them. 

On the Sunday after Whitsuntide, June 4th, 
they left Paris for Saint-Cloud, in a flat-boat con- 
taining four hundred persons. On reaching their 
destination, where the fountains did not play till 
five o’clock, they made their way on foot across 
country to Versailles, and visited the Trianons. 

At the Petit Trianon, “ the Queen’s plaything,” 
they saw her English garden, her farm, her farm- 
buildings, a ruin, a plain, a forest, and a moun- 
tain, all artificial, and on a tiny scale. “The 
Queen comes hither frequently,” says her young 
subject, “to get rid of the burden of her great- 
ness. She loves to be alone here for hours at a 
time. The house is in no sense a palace; the 
walls are covered with straw-work, alternating 
with worsted embroidery; the floors are spread 
with matting imitating marguetrie. 


“In the garden there are nothing but wild 
flowers. There is no etiquette observed at the 
Petit Trianon, none of the dzstinctions du tabou- 
ret prevailed there. As we were leaving the 
bathing-rooms we were apprised of the arrival 
of Marie Antoinette, and, as we had not time to 
escape through the gate, our guide hurried us 
into the dairy. The Queen approached, accom- 
panied by one of her court ladies; but she dis- 
missed her presently, and came alone directly 
toward us. She wore a simple dress of clear 
white cambric, a fichu, and a head-dress of lace ; 
and in this quiet dress she seemed even more 
queenly than in the court costume in which we 
had last seen her. Her way of walking is pecu- 
liar. She glides forward with inexpressible grace, 
and her head was thrown back more proudly 
when she thought herself alone than when she 
was in the midst of pomp and people. Our 
Queen passed close to the place where we were 
hid, and we all three had an impulse to step forth 
and kneel before her. We were divided between 
the wish that she should see us and the fear that 
she might do so. As soon as her Majesty had 
passed, our guide made us leave the garden. As 
it was four o'clock, we took a carriage, which 
soon brought us to Saint-Cloud.” 

At this time the first fire department was 
being organized in Paris. One of the sights they 
had been to see was La Samaritaine, a dilapi- 
dated piece of machinery constructed for forcing 
water from the Seine on to the Tuileries in case 
of fire. They remarked at the time that the re- 
cent discovery of fire-engines (fompes a feu) 
would supersede its usefulness. This prophecy 
was fulfilled for them as they returned home 
from Saint-Cloud. As they came in sight of 
the Tuileries they saw part of the Pavillon de 
Flore on fire, and, while interesting themselves 
in the Jompes, which were mounted upon boats 
in the Seine, Jacquinot was pressed into the 
service, and compelled to work hard for eight 
or ten hours. The Tuileries seems to have 
been always thought particularly liable to con- 
flagration. 

Thiry had been greatly depressed for more 
than a week past, and, declining an expedition to 
Marly, took to his bed. His illness, however, 
proved to be homesickness. He was pining for 
his family, and, having made up his mind to re- 
turn to Nancy by the next diligence, he grew per- 
fectly well again. His companions saw him off, 
and then went out to the country-house of poor 
D’Enghien’s father, the Prince de Condé, at 
Chantilly. The place was extraordinarily beau- 
tiful, and was everywhere decorated with illus- 
trations of La Fontaine's fables in sculpture. 
Chantilly they thought as charming as Versailles 
was dull and magnificent. Among other things, 
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they saw in the Armory the swords of Jeanne 
d’Arc and of Henry IV. 

On the 11th of June they wrote a letter to say 
they should soon be home, sent off their trunk 
by diligence, engaged their places for the follow- 
ing week, and spent the day in executing com- 
missions. They had some difficulty in getting 
their trunk through the custom-house, which then 
examined every article that left Paris, but this be- 
ing accomplished they prepared for a fresh jaunt, 
to see the ocean. 

They started on foot through Marly and 
Saint-Germain, and at Poissy took a flat-boat— 
galiote—on the Seine. This vessel had no seats, 
no cabin, and no protection from the weather, so 
that they suffered terribly from a blazing sun, but 
it was a cheap mode of traveling—eight hours of 
it cost them each thirty sous. They hired two 
rough Norman ponies at Roulle, and rode twenty- 
one miles on them toward Rouen, paying another 
thirty sous apiece for the animals. They saw 
the sights of Rouen, the same as in our own day, 
and continued their journey by flat-boats and by 
hired horses to Honfleur, the harbor of which 
was then full of vessels from the Baltic, but was 
being rapidly filled up by sand. On the 15th 
they saw Havre and the sea for the first time, 
and bathed in it at once. They ate turbot, lob- 
sters, and shell-fish, went on board a man-of-war 
corvette, and admired the merchant-shipping. 
They went to the theatre, as a matter of course, 
and, in short, made the most of their one day at 
Havre. They were very much interested in all 
they saw, but thought Havre a very dear city to 
live in. They had the good taste to admire the 
beautiful scenery along the Seine, on the journey 
back to Rouen, and Cognet informs us that at 
that time it contained a hundred thousand in- 
habitants. They visited the market-place, where 


poor Jeanne d’Arc was burned, drank Norman 
cider, and went to the theatre, where they made 
two in an audience of ten, the manager having 
quarreled with the public. Partly on foot, and 
partly in a flat-boat, they returned to Paris. The 
last stage of their journey, on a wet night, in an 
intolerable crowd upon the bare deck of the boat, 
was very uncomfortable. They were interested, 
however, in an escaped nun they had on board, 
who made no secret of her adventures. “She 
was a girl of no personal charms, who had been 
put into a convent against her will. She got out 
by climbing up some trellis-work beside a wall, 
till she got to the top, whence she slipped down 
into the road. There is little doubt she will con- 
tinue to s/zf more as she goes farther.” 

They staid three more days in Paris, and then, 
June 22d, in company with a Jesuit father, “ good 
company and no bigot”; a spur-maker and his 
son; the Sieur Bouthoux, a bookseller at Nancy ; 
two Englishmen, who could not speak French ; 
and a tobacco agent from Lunéville, they started 
for Nancy. The journey was uneventful, with- 
out any accident to the passengers, though the 
diligence, going down hill without breaks, at one 
stage ran over its two postilions, who were left 
behind under charge of charitable persons, while 
the two Englishmen mounted their horses, and 
carried the diligence through to the next post- 
town. 

Thiry had come out one stage to meet them. 
They all breakfasted together at Toul, and then 
took leave of their fellow travelers, for the farther 
route of the diligence did not lie through Nancy. 
In a few hours they were safe at home, “ enjoy- 
ing,” as Cognet concludes, “each of us on his 
own part the pleasure that others felt in our safe 
return, after seven weeks’ absence.” 

Le Figaro. 





THE ROOF OF THE WORLD. 


I* February, 1838, Lieutenant Wood, of the 

Indian Navy, rode across the level summit 
of the Kotal of Ish-kashm—the only pass across 
that long and lofty offshoot from the Hindoo 
Koosh which forms the eastern frontier of Ba- 
dakhshan ; and thence, at a height of nearly 
eleven thousand feet above the sea, he looked 
down into the narrow mountain-valley wherein, 
undiscernible beneath the snow, flowed the in- 
fant stream of the Oxus. For long centuries no 
European had beheld that river in its upper 
course ; and the brief narratives of Marco Polo 
and one or®two other early adventurers were 


still received in Europe with skepticism, and 
even with incredulity. That is the way in which 
the world receives the narratives of all first ex- 
plorers. Bruce’s “ Travels in Abyssinia,” with 
its true story of a strange land and strange peo- 
ples, were treated as purely mythical; and the 
“ Tales of Baron Munchausen,” which have de- 
lighted the children of subsequent generations, 
were originally published in derision of Bruce’s 
narrative. For some days before we here meet 
him, Lieutenant Wood had been on the actual 
track of Marco Polo; and his brief, memorable. 
and interesting expedition which we are about to 
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recount shows how accurate is the simple narra- 
tive of the daring Venetian, whose tidings of the 
great empire of China and of the Indies fired 
Columbus with the desire to find a way thither 
across the wild wastes of the Atlantic. 

More than a twelvemonth had elapsed since 
Lieutenant Wood started from the mouths of 
the Indus, making his way slowly up that most 
unnavigable of large rivers ; and, when at length 
baffled by the rapids at the Salt Range, he made 
his way overland, by Kohat and the Khyber 
Pass, to Cabool. His special object was to visit 
the unknown region of the upper Oxus, and, if 
possible, to track the river to its source. Taking 
the most direct route he endeavored to surmount 
the Hindoo Koosh by one of the passes immedi- 
ately to the north of Cabool; but he found the 
Parwan Pass impracticable so late in the year, 
and, wisely turning back, he escaped the fate of 
another party which had started from Cabool 
along with him, and whose members perished 
in the snow in an adjoining pass. Back, down 
the long valley again, he had to go to Cabool; 
thence he made for Bameean, the best known 
and most westerly of the passes over the Hindoo 
Koosh ; and thence he descended northward to- 
ward the Oxus until he came to the sultry and 
unhealthy lowlands of Koondooz. The Oxus was 
there within a day's ride; but his object was to 
strike the river much farther up; and, as the 
course of the Oxus above Koondooz projects 
northward in a semicircle, he resolved to proceed 
along the chord of the arc, through Badakhshan, 
and over the Kotal of Ish-kashm. 

Standing upon the summit of the pass, an 
unbroken expanse of snow spread around. Far 
as the eye could reach white mountains towered 
aloft into the cold sky. Behind were the narrow 
mountain-valleys of the eastern part of Badakh- 
shan, in one of which lie the lapis-lazuli mines, 
famous from the earliest times, and which Wood 
had just visited. In front, and two thousand 
feet below him, flowed the snow-covered Oxus, 
coming down a long, narrow valley from the east 
—an opening between precipitous parallel moun- 
tain-chains, on whose summits, and far down 
their sides, lay the unmelted snow of countless 
centuries. To the right, as he thus looked east- 
ward, the Hindoo Koosh towered above the nar- 
row vale ; while, to the left, the mountain-chain 
on which he stood ran north by west beyond the 
range of vision—a mighty barrier, which causes 
the Oxus to turn at right angles to its previous 
course, curving northward round Badakhshan. 

There, then, was the infant Oxus, only a 
hundred feet in width; and he was the only 
European of modern times who had seen the 
sight. Descending the pass, Wood and his 
small party (himself the sole European) crossed 


the river on bridges of hardened snow; for the 
ice was ruptured by the rise of the river, which 
begins early in spring. He had a great desire to 
visit the world-renowned Ruby Mines, which 
had been famous when Europe was still in its 
infancy. They lay only twenty miles down the 
river, and he could see the mountain into whose 
sides the galleries were quarried in search of the 
gem which rivals even the diamond in value. 
Only twenty miles; but he could not reach the 
spot! And yet the route to the mines from 
where he stood is actually the only one by which 
the people of mountain-girdled Badakhshan can 
communicate with the provinces of Darwaz, Ro- 
shan, and Shagnan, opposite to them on the 
north or right bank of the Oxus. Throughout 
these twenty miles the mountains on the left 
bank descend in lofty precipices to the river-bed 
—the only route is along the right bank. But 
even there the mountains come so close to the 
river that journeying by horseback is rarely pos- 
sible, and journeying on foot is only safe in the 
summer months; and the best route of all is 
along the surface of the river in winter when it 
happens to be hard frozen. 

Wood had been partly prepared for this dis- 
appointment. When ascending the Pass of Ish- 
kashm, a strange, way-worn figure had met them, 
brushing his way through the willow scrub that 
covers the slope, with the skin of a horse wrapped 
round him. Tempted by the frozen state of the 
river, he had gone with some comrades to pay a 
visit in Darwas, just beyond the Ruby Mines; 
but when about to return they found the river 
had burst its icy covering. His companions 
turned back to await the coming of summer; 
but he had pushed on, and only got through 
after sacrificing his horse, whose hide he was 
carrying home with him. Hardly had this 
strange-clad wayfarer passed on, when Wood 
met a party of horsemen descending from the 
pass, who told him they had been sent to collect 
tribute at a hamlet near the Ruby Mines. They 
had to leave their horses and make their way 
thither on foot ; and on their return one third of 
the party had been overwhelmed by an avalanche 
on the mountain-side. Happening to look back, 
the foremost of the party beheld a white mist 
rushing’ down, and their comrades were seen no 
more. Such was the region which Wood had 
now reached. 

Overruling the fears and natural dislike of 
his little party, Wood now turned his face east- 
ward, or east by north, resolved to make his way 
up through the wild and lonesome narrow moun- 
tain-valley down which flowed the Oxus from its 
unknown source in the far-off mountain-land of 
Pamir. This valley, which he entered and first 
looked down upon from the Pass ef Ish-kashm, 
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is called Wakhan—so Wood found: a name 
which is mentioned passingly by Marco Polo, 
but which had never since been heard of in 
Europe, and which now became replaced in 
geography. Proceeding up this valley, which for 
fifty miles above Ish-kashm varies from a mile to 
barely two hundred yards in width—a mere 
thread among the tremendous mountain-ranges 
on either hand—Wood’s little party early in the 
afternoon reached Ishtrakh. The word hamlet 
is too big for this little settlkement—a few rude 
and small houses built for shelter among. the 
rocky fragments of the mountains. As a snow- 
shower was falling when he arrived, no sign of 
human habitation was discernible, but for a yak 
standing quietly at what proved to be the door 
of one of the dwellings: the yak—the reindeer 
of Thibet and the Pamir—a creature that can not 
live where the temperature is above the freezing- 
point ! 

The mountain-range which here shuts in the 
valley of the Oxus on the south is the most east- 
erly part of the Hindoo Koosh. Ishtrakh stands 
at the mouth of a glen or gorge in these moun- 
tains, down which a rivulet flows into the Oxus 
from its source in the eternal snows; and up 
this glen there is a path leading to a pass over 
the Hindoo Koosh, so that by a three days’ jour- 
ney one may reach the seat of the ruler of Chi- 
tral. But the journey must be made on foot, 
and is only practicable in summer, and the entire 
route is through the wild mountains, utterly un- 
inhabited. So inaccessible is this region that 
even a route of this kind is held worthy of men- 
tion. 

At Ishtrakh, Wood learned that for forty miles 
upward the valley of the Oxus was wholly unin- 
habited. The cold was great, and the wind 
from the mountains so piercing that nothing 
short of necessity would justify a bivouac for 
the night in the open. Accordingly, after some 
ten hours’ rest, Wood and his little party started 
from Ishtrakh at midnight—whether by moon- 
light or by the gleam of the snow is not men- 
tioned—and rode along by the river through the 
wild and profound solitude for forty miles—thir- 
teen hours in the saddle—to a little settlement 
called Kundut, which, be it observed, is due 
north of Attock. Just before reaching this 
place, the ground became more level, and the 
Oxus, dividing into many channels, meandered 
over a sandy bed studded with numberless islets, 
which were thickly covered with an undergrowth 
of red willow-trees. In passing through one of 


these copses, Wood's dog started a hare from its 
bed—the only living thing they had seen through- 
out their forty miles’ ride. 

At Kundut, Shah Turai, in a little fort, ruled 
as monarch over the fifteen families which con- 





stituted the population, and whose houses clus- 
tered about the fort like so many cells in a bee- 
hive. Wood was hospitably received by the 
Shah. “A large fire soon blazed upon the 
hearth of the best house ; and, his subjects being 
convened, I was paraded round it to refute the 
assertion of a wandering cadlender (fakir) from 
Jumbo in the Himalaya Mountains, who had 
persuaded the credulous Wakhanis that the 
Feringis were a nation of dwarfs.” And here 
we get a glimpse, reminding us of one of the 
earliest stages of settled human life long before 
calendars were compiled or timepieces invented. 
The holes in the roofs of the houses, besides 
giving vent to the smoke, perform the office of 
sundials, indicating the hour of the day when 
the sun is shining. “Before the housewife be- 
gins to prepare the family meal, she looks not up 
at a clock, but round the walls or upon the floor 
for the spot on which his golden light is stream- 
ing. The seasons also are marked by the same 
means; for, when the sun’s rays through this 
aperture in the roof reach one particular spot, it 
is seed-time.” 

Resuming his journey up the valley of the 
Oxus, Wood and his little party had not pro- 
ceeded far when the barking of dogs and the 
sight of yaks, camels, and sheep roaming over 
the plain bespoke the vicinity of a pastoral peo- 
ple. It was an encampment of Kirghiz, num- 
bering a hundred families, and possessed of about 
two thousand yaks, four thousand sheep, and one 
thousand camels: “not the ugly-looking camel 
of Africa, but the species known as the Bactrian, 
and which, to all the useful qualities of the for- 
mer, adds a majestic port that no animal but the 
horse can surpass.” It was the first time that 
the Kirghiz had ever wintered in that district, 
and they had just arrived—having been solicited 
to do so by the Uzbecks of Badakhshan, with 
whom they are connected by race. 

Throughout that day’s journey the valley of 
the Oxus continued level, about a mile wide, 
grassy in some places, and, though far from fer- 
tile, improved in appearance compared with its 
lower course. But it is only on the brink of the 
river that herbage and willow-copse abound ; the 
outer part of the narrow plain, at the foot of the 
mountains, being entirely bare and devoid of 
vegetation. After a twenty-four miles’ ride, 
Wood reached a place called Kila Panj (from 
five hillocks clustered together); and at this 
point he crossed to the right or north bank of 
the river, which there flowed at the rate of three 
and a half miles an hour. At the crossing-place 
at Kila Panj, the stream is split into two chan- 
nels—one of which, twenty-seven yards broad, 
was two feet deep; the other, which was broader 
by ten yards, was so shallow that Wood's dog 
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crossed it without swimming. A farther ride of 
about ten miles brought the party to their halting- 
place for the night at Hissar—a small rude fort, 
with a little settlement around it. 

At this point the valley of the Oxus bifurcates. 
One valley or glen runs up among the mountains 
east by south, the other runs northeast; and 
down each of them flowed a stream of nearly 
equal size. Which was the Oxus? To Wood’s 
eye the stream from the east seemed slightly the 
larger; but the Wakhanis held the opposite opin- 
ion as a fact; nor was it easy for Wood to de- 
cide, for the stream from the north was broken 
into several channels. The northern stream, 
however, was covered with ice to the point of 
junction, whereas the eastern one was unfrozen 
—plainly showing that the stream from the north 
rose in a much greater altitude than the other. 
Also, when Wood made a clearing in the ice, he 
found the velocity of the northern tributary dou- 
ble that of the one from the east. Further, the 
Kirghiz tribe whom he had met on the previous 
day had told him positively that the source of the 
Oxus was to be found in the lofty table-land to 
the northeast. So Wood resolved to track the 
stream which came down from the north. 

But he wanted guides, and an escort for pro- 
tection against the roving Kirghiz tribes; and he 
was detained at Hissar and at Langar Kish, a 
place a few miles farther on; until it occurred 
to him to boldly ask an escort from the Kirghiz 
encampment down the river—that is, from the 
very people whom he had to guard against; and 
he had not to repent his confidence. 

At Hissar, which stands at the confluence of 
the two streams, the valley of the Oxus—narrow 
at the best—terminates ; and the route lies up 
the durah Sir-i-kol—the defile or rough glen 
down which comes the Oxus from the plateau of 
Pamir. Langar Kish (ten thousand eight hun- 
dred feet above the sea) is the most easterly 
point of Wakhan, and the last place of human 
habitation. The travelers now clothed them- 
selves more heavily than ever, to keep out the 
intense cold: “The Munshi in particular was so 
hampered up with worsted cloaks that his arms 
were all but useless, and his short legs had 
scarcely action enough to keep him on his horse.” 
The sides of the mountains forming the defile 
were broken down in abrupt declivities, and the 
snow-wreathed stream flowed roughly amid their 
dislocated fragments. This is the route by which 
the Yarkand caravan travels; and, three hours 
after starting, Wood's party came to a ravine 
which they had great trouble in crossing, and 
where frequently the caravan is interrupted, and 
its merchandise has to be transferred from the 
camel’s back to that of the yak. They biv- 
ouacked for the night on a knoll, iree from snow, 








but only so from its being swept by every gust 
that traversed the durah. The cold was intense. 
Wood’s thermometer was only graduated down 
to 6° above zero, Fahr., and the mercury had 
sunk down into the bulb. Three of the party 
(two of them Afghans) suffered so much during 
the night that they had to be sent back to Lan- 
gar Kish. Height of the bivouac above the sea, 
twelve thousand feet. 

Next morning, resuming their course up the 
rough snow-covered glen, the journey was most 
fatiguing. Although the snow lay only two feet 
deep, it was but half frozen, and drifts abounded 
in which the horse and his rider floundered pain- 
fully. At noon they took to the frozen surface 
of the river, and the change was most agreeable. 
It was dark before they reached the halting-place 
chosen by the Kirghiz guides; the snow on it 
lay a yard deep, and a cold ugly spot it looked: 
but the Kirghiz, taking their wooden shovels, 
quickly showed that there was a store of fuel, 
sheep and camels’ dung, beneath; and by the 
help of a good fire, and high snow walls around 
them, the night was passed in tolerable comfort. 
Height above the sea, thirteen thousand five hun- 
dred feet. 

Before starting next day, the footmen of the 
party had to be sent back, dead-beat; and the 
party resumed their way up the frozen river. 
Horns in large numbers (the spoil of the Kirghiz 
hunters) now were strewed in all directions, pro- 
jecting from the snow—some of them of aston- 
ishingly large size. These belonged to the Ovds 
Poli, a creature between a goat and a yak, first 
seen by Marco Polo, and hence its European 
name. That night they bivouacked again on 
the site of a summer encampment of the Kirghiz, 
and with the same “comforts” as before. Height 
above the sea, fourteen thousand four hundred 
feet. 

Next morning—the fourth after leaving Lan- 
gar Kish—there was a strike among the escort— 
only two of them could be persuaded to go 
farther. But that was enough; for now the 
object of search was said to be only twenty-one 
miles distant. Hitherto Wood’s party had been 
greatly helped by following in the tracks of a 
band of Kirghiz who had just preceded them; 
but these had turned off up a glen to the left, 
and now they had to make a way for themselves 
through the half-frozen snow, which lay deeper 
and deeper as they advanced. Near as Wood 
had now approached to the source of the Oxus, 
he would have failed after all in reaching it, had 
not the river been frozen. They were fully two 
hours in forcing their way through a field of snow 
not five hundred yards across. “Each individual 
by turns took the lead, and forced his horse to 
struggle onward until exhaustion brought it down 
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in the snow, where it was allowed to lie and re- 
cruit while the next was urged forward. It was 
so great a relief when we again got upon the 
river,” says Wood, “ that in the elasticity of my 
spirits I pushed my pony into a trot”; a pro- 
ceeding which was instantly checked by a Wak- 
hani, who cautioned Wood to beware of the 
“wind of the mountains "—the rarefied air of 
those great altitudes, of which we shall see more 
by and by. 

As they neared the source of the Oxus, the ice 
on its surface became brittle. In the afternoon 
they had to leave it, and journey for an hour along 
its right bank. Ever since leaving Langar Kish, 
the mountains on either hand had appeared to 
become lower and lower—the ascent being so 
gradual that they hardly thought of the great 
altitude which stage by stage they were reaching. 
Now the mountains appeared to be entirely fall- 
ing away from them; and, ascending a low hill, 
which apparently bounded the valley to the east- 
ward, at five o’clock in the afternoon of the 19th 
of February, 1838, Wood at length stood upon 
the Bam-i-duniah, the “ Roof of the World.” 
Height above the sea, fifteen thousand six hun- 
dred feet. 

Before him, looking northward, Wood beheld 
a wide mountain table-land mantled in snow. A 
plain, stretching almost to the horizon and about 
four miles in breadth, lay embosomed amid swell- 
ing hills about five hundred feet high, but which 
on the southeast towered into mountains; and in 
the middle of the plain, or rather along one side 
of it, spread a fine lake, in the form of a cres- 
cent, fifteen miles in length, and with an average 
breadth of one mile. And almost at his feet, at 
the southern end of the lake, the Oxus was flow- 
ing from its source, and plunging into the durah 
by which the travelers had approached. Here, 
then, was the object of this bold expedition ac- 
complished. The old and almost forgotten story 
of Marco Polo was true; and the great river 
Oxus, which, after creating the Oasis of Khiva, 
disappears in the marshes of the Aral Sea, has 
its source in a lake on the Great Pamir steppe, 
the Roof of the World. 

Passing on to the frozen surface of the lake, 
called Sir-i-kol, Wood cut some holes in the ice 
to let down his sounding-lead ; but the depth was 
small—only about six feet—and the water was 
discolored and fetid, doubtless from the decay of 
the rich rank grasses which grow in summer. 
The lake was probably deeper in other parts, but 
Wood was unable .to explore farther, owing to 
the labor of cutting through the ice, which was 
two and a half feet thick. The difficulty of doing 
anything was felt to be excessive, owing to the 
extreme rarity of the atmosphere. “ A few strokes 
with an axe brought the workman to the ground. 





A run at full speed for fifty yards made the run- 
ner gasp for breath.” The pulse, too, was bound- 
ing as if at high fever-heat. Wood first observed 
this peculiarity when he was still among the 
mountain-valleys of Badakhshan. Accidentally 
touching his pulse he felt it was galloping, and, 
turning somewhat anxiously to his medical in- 
structions, he took the remedies prescribed for 
fever. Next morning the pulse still galloped, but 
he felt quite well; and he soon found that the 
pulses of all the party were in the same way. As 
he remarks, man has a barometer within him 
which approximately shows his elevation above 
the sea. On the banks of Lake Sir-i-kol the 
pulses of his party beat at from 110 to 124 per 
minute—the pulsation being quicker in the stout 
or fat men than in the spare or thin. 

On this elevated solitude Wood halted for the 
night. The uniform robe of snow rendered it 
difficult to determine distances or altitudes— 
hence, he says, it is possible that Sir-i-kol is 
much larger than he took it for—but he reck- 
oned that the mountains at the southern end of 
the lake were about three thousand four hun- 
dred feet above the lake, or nineteen thousand 
above the sea; and the perennial snow upon 
them, partially melting in summer, furnishes a 
never-failing supply of water to the lake and the 
Oxus which flows from it. The wintry scene 
was oppressive, almost appalling—a dull, cloud- 
less sky overhead, with a snowy waste below, 
extending far as the eye could reach. Not a liv- 
ing thing was to be seen, not a sound to be heard ; 
the air was as silent and tenantless as the earth. 
Not even a bird stirred the air with its wings. 


“Silence reigned around—silence so profound 
that it oppressed the heart; and,” says Wood, “as I 
contemplated the hoary summits of the everlasting 
mountains, where human foot had never trod, and 
where lay piled the snows of ages, my own dear 
country and all the social blessings it contains passed 
across my mind with a vividness of recollection that 
I had never felt before. It is all very well for men 
in crowded cities to be disgusted with the world and 
to talk of the delights of solitude. Let them but 
pass one twenty-four hours on the banks of Sir-i-kol, 
and it will do more to make them contented with 
their lot than a thousand arguments.” 


Saddling-up soon after mid-day, Wood and 
his escort reéntered the defile, descending to 
Langar Kish, and finding the mountains rising 
higher and higher on either hand as they de- 
scended. Journeying down the narrow valley of 
the Oxus, and recrossing the path of Ish-kashm, 
he made good his return through Badakhshan to 
Koondooz ; and finally visited the Oxus at the point 
where it is about to enter the Deserts, after mak- 
ing its semicircular détour from Ish-kashm around 
Badakhshan, It was now a great river. It was 
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with difficulty that he forded it on horseback, 
riding three abreast to break the current; and 
yet the river, at the ford, was split into three 
channels, These had an aggregate breadth of 
about three hundred and fifty yards, and the 
stream in the main channel ran at the rate of 
four miles an hour. 

Since Wood’s memorable journey, the eastern 
“ fork” (as the Americans say) of the Oxus, which 
joins with the Sir-i-kol River at Hissar, has been 
explored by the Indian traveler known as “the 
Mirza.” As Wood suspected, this eastern branch, 
called the “ River of Sirhad,” is really the larger, 
although it has a much lower source. The length 
of its course is about one hundred miles, while 
Wood's Oxus is about seventy. From Hissar 
(the point of confluence) the valley of the Sirhad 
River rounds east by south, close under the east- 
ern extremity of the Hindoo Koosh, to where that 
mountain-chain is met at an angle by the lofty 
Karakorum chain of the Himalaya. Apparently, 
at the angle where these mighty chains meet, a 
lofty spur runs northward, forming the eastern 
front of the Roof of the World, looking down 
upon Yarkand and Kashgar. Certainly at this 
point the valley of the Sirhad River turns north- 
ward, opening out on the steppe of the Little 
Pamir, where this branch of the Oxus (like the 
other) issues from a lake—about thirteen thou- 
sand three hundred feet above the sea. 

Captain Wood’s narrative was originally pub- 
lished at a time when Central Asia was a region 
not merely unknown to (which it still is), but 
wholly uncared for by, the public. In 1872, when 
the exploits of the Athalik Ghazi, of Kashgar, and 
the military invasion by Russia, attracted public 
interest to that part of the East, Wood’s narra- 
tive was republished, prefaced by an “ Essay on 
the Valley of the Oxus,” by Colonel Yule, C. B.* 
The “ Essay” is worthy of the high reputation of 
its author, who, by his commentaries on Marco 
Polo’s “ Journey,” and also by other writings, has 
proved himself our ablest authority on the geog- 
raphy and history of the greater part of Central 
Asia. It is from Colonel Yule’s writings that we 
have mainly drawn the concluding portion of this 
paper, auxiliary to the simple narrative of Wood. 

Very remarkable is it, in the historical inci- 
dents quoted by Yule, to see how prosperous and 
populous were many parts of this region which 
are now not only desert or in decay, but in some 
of which both soil and climate would seem highly 
adverse to civilized settlement. It is strange to 
find Wakhan—the wild, narrow valley through 
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which Wood (like Marco Polo) journeyed to the 
source of the Oxus—spoken of by the old Vene- 
tian traveler (in 1272) as “a land containing a 
good many towns and villages, and scattered 
habitations ” ; or, in still earlier times, by the his- 
torian Abulfeda, who speaks of the splendid pal- 
aces of the kings of Waksh—a most mountainous 
country on the upper tributaries of the Oxus— 
remaining unknown to the modern world, despite 
the “scientific expeditions” of General Kauf- 
mann. 

Strange as it may seem, these lofty mountain 
solitudes of the world were as well known to the 
Chinese twelve centuries ago as (or better than) 
they are to us at the present day. The first trav- 
elers who have left a written and published ac- 
count of the region were two Chinese pilgrims of 
the Buddhist persuasion, who passed this way 
on their visit to India about A. D. 518, and who 
mention that this lofty region (called by the Chi- 
nese 7sumg Ling) was commonly said to be 
half-way between heaven and earth—just as the 
northern continuation of the Pamir Mountains is 
to this day called by the Chinese the 7zen Shan, 
or Heavenly Mountains. In the next century 
(about 644 A. D.), another Chinese pilgrim to the 
Buddhist shrines of India, named Hwen Thsang, 
on his way back to China, took the very course 
up the valley or defile of the Sir-i-kol branch of 
the Oxus recently explored by Wood, and thence 
down from the Roof of the World into the plains 
of Yarkand and Kashgar, on his way to cross the 
very different, but not less formidable, obstacle 
to travelers—the Desert of Gobi. Hwen Thsang 
states that, on leaving India, he journeyed for 
one hundred and forty miles across the moun- 
tains, and reached the valley of Pomilo (Pamir), 
lying between two snowy ranges of the Tsung 
Ling. 

“ The traveler,” he says, “is annoyed by sudden 
gusts of wind, and the snow-drifts never cease, spring 
or summer. As the soil is almost constantly frozen, 
you see but a few miserable plants, and no crops can 
live. The whole region is but a dreary waste, with- 
out a trace of humankind. In the middle of the 
valley is a great lake. This stands on a plateau of 
prodigious elevation. The lake discharges to the 
west [southwest], and a river runs out of it in that 
direction, and joins the Potsu (Oxus). The lake 
likewise discharges to the east, and a great river runs 
out, which flows eastward to the western frontier of 
Kiesha (Kashgar), where it joins the river Sita, and 
runs eastward into it to the sea.” 


That a lake should have two outlets in oppo- 
site directions is very unusual, but not physically 
impossible ; and, although Hwen Thsang’s state- 
ment is generally disbelieved, Burnes heard the 
same story from the natives about forty years 


ago. 
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In the thirteenth century, the Roof of the 
World was, for the first time, beheld by the eye 
of a European, Marco Polo; and only two or 
three Europeans have ever beheld it since then, 
even down to the present day. The “ Travels of 
Marco Polo” is truly a remarkable book. Its 
author was simply an enterprising Venetian mer- 
chant, who undertook the most wonderful and 
difficult journey, or series of journeys—no doubt 
with a strong love of adventure in his heart, but 
merely in the way of business. He seems totally 
unaware that he himself was doing anything 
wonderful, although he expatiates on the strange 
sights and peoples which he met with. As re- 
gards his own adventures, and his own impres- 
sions of the difficult expedition which he under- 
took, he says almost nothing—not even when 
traveling for weeks among the coldest and loftiest 
mountains in the world, or while traversing for a 
month the pathless wastes of the sandy desert of 
Gobi. 

The portion of Marco Polo’s itinerary wherein 
he describes the approach to the lofty table-land 
of Asia, from Badakhshan up the valley of the 
Oxus, and the sight which met him when, like 
Wood, nearly six centuries afterward, he emerged 
upon the Great Pamir, is as follows—in his own 
words, but abridged : 


“In leaving Badashan, you ride twelve days be- 
tween east and northeast, ascending a river that runs 
through a land containing 4 good many towns and 
villages and scattered habitations. And, when you 
leave this little country, and ride three days north- 
east, always among the mountains, you get to such a 
height that it is said to be the highest place in the 
world! And, when you have got to this height, you 
find a great lake between two [ridges of] mountains, 
and out of it a fine river running through a plain. 
The plain is called Pamier, and you ride across it 
south to north for twelve days together, finding no- 
thing but a desert without habitations or any green 
thing ; so that travelers are obliged to carry with 
them whatever they have need of. The region is so 
lofty and cold that you do not even see any birds 
flying. And I must notice also that, because of this 
great cold, fire does not burn so brightly, nor give 
out so much heat as usual, nor does it cook food so 
effectually.” 


Let an Alpine climber, or a tourist standing 
for his brief hour on the summit of Mont Blanc, 
look around upon the expanse of mountain-peaks 
and deep valleys, and fancy it all leveled up to 
his own altitude—a comparatively level expanse 
far as the eye can reach, but with round-topped 
hills (unlike the jagged peaks of the Alps) of a 
few hundred feet in height projecting above this 
mountain-plain, with small lakes in the hollows 
among the hills. Such would be a resemblance 
to the Pamir plateau where Wood saw it ; except 


that in one quarter the horizon was girdled by a 
lofty range of mountains, whose summits ros: 
between three and four thousand feet higher than 
Mont Blanc. And, when Wood beheld it, this 
vast and unique mountain-plain was entirely cov- 
ered with snow, and the Sir-i-kol Lake frozen deep 
with ice. 

Wood saw only the southwestern extremity 
of the great plateau; but not the least remark- 
able feature of the region is its vast extent. From 
Lake Sir-i-kol it extends northward for wellnigh 
two hundred miles, where the plateau joins nearly 
at right angles the lofty Alai chain, along whose 
northern base flows the Jaxartes. The breadth 
of the Pamir plateau is variously reckoned from 
twenty miles by Hwen Thsang, who apparently 
speaks of one particular valley-route, to one hun- 
dred by Colonel Yule, who computes the general 
breadth of the mountain-mass. Marco Polo, for 
some unexplained and unaccountable reason, ex- 
cept it were the spirit of adventure, did not con- 
tent himself with crossing this mountain-mass, 
but proceeded across its entire length, descend- 
ing into the eastern plains at Kashgar and thence 
returning south to Yarkand. After speaking of 
Lake Sir-i-kol, the source of the Oxus, the Vene- 
tian says: “ Now, if we go on with our journey 
toward the east-northeast, we travel a good forty 
days, continually passing over mountains and 
hills, or through valleys, and crossing many rivers 
and tracts of wilderness, And in all this way 
you find neither habitation of man nor any green 
thing, but must carry with you whatever you 
require. The country is called Bolor.” Hwen 
Thsang said, “The whole tract is but a dreary 
waste, without a trace of human habitation.” 
Benedict Goés, who crossed the Pamir steppe 
late in the autumn of 1603, speaks of the great 
cold and desolation, and difficulty of breathing. 
In recent times (1861), Abdul Medjid, an agent 
of our Indian Government, who passed the Pamir 
on his way to Khokan, in the valley of the Jaxar- 
tes, says: “Fourteen weary days were occupied 
in crossing the steppe ; the marches were long, 
depending on uncertain supplies of grass and 
water, which sometimes wholly failed. Food for 
man and beast had to be carried by the party, 
for not a trace of human habitation is to be 
met with in these inhospitable wilds. The steppe 
is interspersed with tamarisk jungle and the wild 
willow, and in summer with tracts of high grass.” 

The loftiest part of the plateau is believed to 
be at its southern extremity where Lieutenant 
Wood saw it, fifteen thousand six hundred feet 
above the sea; and it declines to about ten thou- 
sand feet at its northern end. From its western 
front, séveral lofty ranges run southwestward for 
two or three hundred miles, till they strike the 
course of the Oxus below Ish-kashm, where the 
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river makes its northeasterly circuit round Badakh- 
shan—with as many large rivers flowing down 
the narrow intervening valleys, draining the great 
snowy mass of the plateau. Colonel Yule says: 
“The core of the mountain-mass of Pamir forms 
a great elevated plateau, at least one hundred 
an? eighty miles north and south, and about one 
hundred east and west. The greater part of this 
plateau appears to consist of stretches of tolerably 
level steppe, broken and divided by low, rounded 
hills—much of it covered with saline exudations, 
but interspersed with patches of willow and 
thorny shrubs, and in summer with extensive 
tracts of grass.” Many lakes are scattered over 
the surface of the plateau, from which rivers 
flow—the many streams, as Marco Polo says, 
which have to be crossed when traversing the 
steppe from south to north. As might be ex- 
pected from the great breadth of the plateau, 
there is no sharp ridge dividing the drainage or 
water-flow ; some of the eastern rivers, which 
flow down to the plains of Kashgar and Yarkand, 
apparently rising far back on the western side of 
the steppe; while some of the western rivers, 
tributaries of the Oxus, appear to run in valleys 
overlapping the others, and having their source 
near the eastern edge of the plateau. As already 
said, the eastern side of the plateau appears to 
be higher than the western, and some of the 
peaks in that quarter, according to Hayward, 
rise to a height of twenty thousand or twenty- 
one thousand feet above the sea. In its northern 
part, the great steppe is crossed from east to 
west by a belt of mountains, traversed by the 
Kizil Yart Pass, which leads to the dershkt or 
steppe of Alai, bounded on the north by the 
Alai range, whose northern front drains into the 
Jaxartes River. This small northern portion of 
the great plateau is only about twenty miles from 
north to south, but forty from east to west; and 
it is drained westward by the Surk-ab (“ Red 
River”), which is the greatest tributary of the 
Oxus, and, except one, the last of the large rivers 
which join the Oxus from the north. 

Across this mountain-land of Pamir, lofty and 
desolate as it is, lay the earliest route between 
Western Asia and early-civilized China. In the 
reign of the Emperor Justinian an embassy was 
sent from Byzantium to the country from which 
silk came; but when they reached the Bolor 
Mountains, and the Roof of the World frowned 
before them, the Byzantines lost heart and turned 
back ; and so China remained unvisited by Euro- 
peans for other eight centuries. But, for genera- 
tions before Justinian, commercial enterprise had 
established a route to Eastern Asia across this 
formidable barrier of mountains. Ptolemy, the 
geographer, speaks of the “Seric caravan,” of 
which the Yarkand caravan of the present day 


is doubtless a relic. The Seric caravan, says 
Ptolemy, started from Hyrcania, at the south- 
western corner of the Caspian Sea, and “ then 
the route runs through Aria [the Herat territory] 
to Margiana Antiochia [Merv]. Thence the route 
proceeds eastward to Bactra [Balk], and from 
that [crossing to the right bank of the Oxus, 
where there was a-stone bridge in the days of 
the Emperor Humayoon] northward up the as- 
cent of the hill country of the Comedz; and 
then, inclining somewhat south through the hill 
country as far as the gorge [probably about the 
Ruby Mines], in which the plain [along the bank 
of the river] terminates ; and then for a distance 
of about one hundred and fifty miles, extending 
to the Stone Tower, the route would seem to 
tend northward [as the valley of the Oxus does 
above Ish-kashm]. The Stone Tower stands in 
the way of those who ascend the gorge; and 
from it the mountains extend eastward to join 
the chain of Imaus [the Roof of the World], 
which runs north to this point from the territory 
of Palimbothra ” [or India]. 

From this statement it is plain that the an- 
cient Seric caravan crossed the Pamir by follow- 
ing either the eastern or western “fork” of the 
Upper Oxus—either by the glen of the Sirhad 
river, or by Wood’s Oxus, up the defile to Lake 
Sir-i-kol. The geographical position of the Stone 
Tower mentioned by Ptolemy has given rise to 
much discussion among geographers. Apparent- 
ly, it was a fort guarding the defile leading down 
from the Pamir, and through which invaders or 
marauding bands would come from the mountains 
or from the country to the east, about Yarkand 
and Kashgar. Such a fort might be placed al- 
most anywhere in the valley of the Oxus, as far 
down as the Ruby Mines, if not lower still—for, 
in Darwaz and Roshan (the provinces on the 
right bank of the Oxus below Ish-kashm), the 
long and lofty parallel chains of which we have 
spoken as sloping southwestward from the Pamir 
come down abruptly upon the Oxus. And it is 
curious to observe that, when the Turkish tribes 
began to descend into Western Asia, a fort was 
actually built in this quarter to check their irrup- 
tions. “In 793,” says Yule, “ Fadhl Ibn Yahya, 
the Barmecide, was invested with the government 
of all the countries from Kerman to the frontier 
of the Turks ; and he caused a barrier with two 
castles to be erected in a defile beyond Khotl, by 
which the Turkish marauders used to come down 
in their forays. The memory of this barrier, 
which was known to the Arabs as Z/ Baé, or 
‘the Gate,’ is believed to survive in the name of 
the State of Darwaz (Gate), which still exists oa 
the Panja, or Upper Oxus.” This castellated 
barrier, erected “ beyond Khotl,” must have stood 
on the banks of the Oxus within some eighty or 
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one hundred miles below Ish-kashm—in which 
district, as already said, several lofty mountain- 
chains from the Pamir come down abruptly upon 
the river’s bed, as at the Ruby Mines. The Stone 
Tower of Ptolemy, however, lay much farther up 
the river, at “the gorge ” leading up to the Pamir 
steppe; and it seems to me that Hissar, where 
the two forks of the Upper Oxus unite, and 
whence one gorge leads up to Sir-i-kol and the 
Great Pamir, and the other to the Little Pamir, 
very aptly corresponds with the position assigned 
to the “Stone Tower” of Ptolemy. Moreover, 
Hissar means “the Fort,” just as Darwaz means 
“the Gate”; and the rude fort which still exists 
at that place may actually have existed there since 
the early times of the Seric caravan. 

Nowhere in the world is there a more moun- 
tainous and inaccessible region than that of the 
Upper Oxus and its tributaries; and it is just in 
such localities that one finds the remains of the 
old population. The various travelers who have 
recently penetrated here and there into this moun- 
tainous region—comprising the provinces of Ka- 
rategin, Roshan, Shagnan, and Wakhan—agree 
in stating that the settled but thin and scattered 
population belongs to the Iranian (Persian) branch 
of the Aryan or Indo-European race. The peo- 
ple, called Tajiks, are descendants of the early 
Persians: the poor rude denizens of Wakhan and 
adjoining districts belong to the once mighty na- 
tion which established the empire of Cyrus and 
Darius. In Badakhshan, also, the bulk of the 
people are Tajiks. Among this upland section 
of the Tajiks there are relics of the old Zoroas- 
trian fire-worship. In Wakhan, between Ish- 
kashm and Hissar, Wood saw the ruins of three 
“ Kaffir” forts, which the natives believe to have 
been erected by the Guebres or fire-worshipers : 
and I have no doubt the natives are right, for 
only a year ago the correspondent of the “ Daily 
News” found a fire-temple not wholly abandoned 
on the shores of the Caspian. Moreover, Wood 
mentions the reluctance with which a Badakhshi 
blows out a light. In like manner, he says, “A 
Wakhani considers it bad luck to blow out a light 
by the breath, and will rather wave his hand for 
several minutes under the flame of his pine-slip 
than resort to the sure but to him disagreeable 
alternative” of blowing it out. 

The Tajiks, says Wood, are a handsome race 
of the Caucasian stock, differing widely from the 
Turkish or Mongolian, Uzbecks and Kirghiz, who 
from the sixth century onward have been flood- 
ing Western Asia. The Tajiks are to be found 
both to the north and south of the Hindoo Koosh. 
According to Wood and others, the Kaffirs of the 
valleys to the north of the Cabool River, leading 
up to the lofty Chitral and Baroghil Passes of the 
Hindoo Koosh, belong to the Tajik race; and 


they are certainly the wildest and most barbarous 
branch of it. Living in snowy and inaccessible 
valleys, it may be doubted whether they were 
ever brought under the influence of the Zoroas- 
trian creed, or any other. They fiercely repel 
Mohammedanism, and do not appear to have 
any settled religion: hence the name “ Kaffirs,” 
or unbelievers, applied to them by their neigh- 
bors, the Mohammedan population both of Af- 
ghanistan and of Badakhshan. About the time 
of our first invasion of Afghanistan, when a Brit- 
ish officer (I think Captain Conolly) was at Jella- 
labad, he was surprised one day by his attendants 
rushing into his tent, in a state of great excite- 
ment, and exclaiming, “ Here are your country- 
men coming!” It was a party of Kaffirs. But 
the officer apparently had little taste for ethnology, 
and he got rid of his wild-looking “ countrymen” 
as quickly as possible. 

The highlanders from the Upper Oxus—the 
Bactrians and Sace—formed the hardiest and 
most daring regiments in the armies of Darius 
and Xerxes; and the Sacz led the van in the 
attack upon the Greeks at Thermopyle. They 
must either have been Turkish or Iranian, but 
there is no reason to believe that they were dif- 
ferent in race from the Persian host among whom 
they were enrolled. Rawlinson, in his “ Herodo- 
tus,” places the country of the Sacz at the head 
of the Oxus, on the Pamir, if not also beyond the 
mountains, in the plains of Yarkand. The empire 
of Darius appears to have extended beyond the 
Roof of the World; and undoubtedly in those 
times the entire population between the Oxus and 
Jaxartes was Iranian—as in the main it still is to 
this day eastward of the longitude of Balk, except 
on the Pamir itself. 

Widely different is the Kirghiz race, which 
now form the thin and roving population of the 
Pamir Mountains, and one of whose tribes Wood 
found wintering for the first time in the valley of 
Wakhan. They are evidently of the same race 
as the Uzbecks, who have long been settled in 
Koondooz and on the plains around the lower 
course of the Oxus. The difference between a 
temperate and a rigorous climate on the physique 
is observable in the well-proportioned frame of 
the Uzbeck and the stunted growth of the Kirghiz 
of the Pamir. “ More weather-beaten faces,” says 
Wood, “I have never seen; they had, however, 
the hue of health. Their small, sunken eyes were 
just visible from beneath fur caps, while the folds 
of a snug woolen comforter concealed their pau- 
city of beard. The clothing of most of them 
consisted of a sheep’s skin, with the wool inside.” 
They liked tobacco, but were absolutely voracious 
of snuff—eating, not snuffing it. When Wood 
presented his box to the chief of the tribe, the 
Kirghiz quietly emptied half of its contents into 
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the palm of his hand, then, opening his mouth, 
and holding his head back, at two gulps he swal- 
lowed the whole. Wood pronounced the young 
women (very unlike the men) pretty. “All have 
the glow of health in their cheeks; and, though 
they have the harsh features of their race, there 
is a softness about their lineaments, a coyness 
and maidenly reserve in their demeanor, that 
contrasts most agreeably with the uncouth figures 
and harsh manners of the men.” Colonel Bur- 
naby, in his “ Ride to Khiva,” mentions a charm- 
ing Kirghiz girl who greatly took his fancy until 
he saw the cool way, or rather the lively relish, 
with which the fair damsel cut the throat of a fat 
sheep which he had presented to her family for a 
banquet ! 

To the denizens of this land of snow the yak, 
or kash-gow, is as invaluable as the reindeer to 
the Laplander; or, in another way, as the camel 
to the Arab. Its milk is richer than that of the 
cow, and its hair is woven into clothes and other 
fabrics. Where a man can walk, a yak can be 
ridden. It.is remarkably sure-footed: like the 
elephant, it has a wonderful sagacity in knowing 
what will bear its weight, and in avoiding hidden 
depths and chasms; and, when a pass or gorge 
becomes blocked by snow (provided it be not 
frozen), a score of yaks driven in front will make 
a highway. This strange creature frequents the 
mountain-slopes and their level summits; it 
needs no tending, and finds its food at all sea- 
sons. If the snow on the heights lie too deep 
for him to find the herbage, he rolls himself 
down the slopes, and eats his way up again, dis- 
placing the snow as he ascends. When arrived 
at the top, he performs a second somersault 
down the slope, and displaces a second groove 
of snow as he eats his way to the top again. 
The yak can not bear a temperature above freez- 
ing; and in summer it leaves the haunts of men 
and ascends far up the mountains to the “ old 
ice,” above the limit of perpetual snow, its calf 
being retained below as a pledge for the mother’s 
return, in which she never fails. It was on the 
summit of the Pass of Ish-kashm that Wood 
first met this strange animal; and he sent one 
down toa friend at Koondooz : but, although Ba- 
dakhshan was then in winter, the poor yak died 
long before it reached the plains. 

The Roof of the World is not a place for the 
census-takers, but it is computed—a mere guess 
—that the several tribes who inhabit or frequent 
these mountain solitudes number about a thou- 
sand families, chiefly on the Little Pamir, around 
Lake Rangkul. In the summer the women, as 
in the pastoral districts of the Alps, encamp in 
the higher valleys, and devote their whole time 
to the dairy, the men remaining below, but pay- 
ing flying visits to the upper stations, “All 











speak in rapture of these summer wanderings.” 
Doubtless the temporary separation of the sexes 
imparts a zest to these occasions; but it is won- 
derful the change which summer makes even 
upon that lofty mountain-land. Even around 
Lake Sir-i-kol, the loftiest part of the plateau, as 
high as the summit of Mont Blanc, no sooner 
does the summer sun melt the snows in the val- 
ley than the most succulent verdure covers the 
soil. The grass grows nearly a yard high, of 
the richest quality; and every traveler, from 
Marco Polo down to Faiz Bakhsh, repeats the 
fact that the leanest horse becomes fat in a fort- 
night’s time upon that verdurous upland. The 
kirgahs, or tents of the Kirghiz, are strongly 
built and very comfortable—about fourteen feet 
in diameter and eight feet in height; the fire 
blazes in the center with a good outlet at the 
top; and a suspended mat secludes the dressing- 
place of the women. While the females tend 
the flocks— sheep, yaks, and camels—there is 
ample scope for the hunters. Lake Sir-i-kol is 
a favorite summer resort of these rovers of the 
plateau. INo sooner does the sun melt the snows 
on the little plain than the banks of the lake are 
studded with their tents, while the waters of the 
lake are frequented by abundant flocks of wild- 
fowl. The tenantless air, as Marco Polo and 
Wood saw it in winter, becomes noisy with the 
flight of birds. The spoils of the chase not only 
add to the small supply of human food, but 
comprise skins and fleeces alike of domestic and 
commercial value. The most remarkable animal 
of the plateau is the great sheep of the Pamir (for 
it is found nowhere else in the world), the Ovzs 
Poli, with its enormous horns. Here and there 
on the plateau the yak is seen in a wild state, in 
small herds far up on the snowy slopes of the 
mountains. Whether wild or domesticated, the 
yak is gregarious, and is able to beat off the 
hungry wolves. There is also a kind of goat, 
called rang, having a valuable fleece, and from 
which several of the lakes which dot the plateau 
take their names—Rang-kul, or “Goat Lake.” 
Strange to say, deer (of some kind) abound; 
foxes and wolves frequent the plateau, and bears 
and tigers are occasionally met with. 

A remarkable but highly comfortable change 
on the face of the earth is the great circumscrip- 
tion which has occurred in the domain of the 
wild beasts, especially of the man-slaying kind. 
What hard times the “ prehistoric ” peoples must 
have had, in regions of dense forest, where sav- 
age man was a feeble intruder, and the fere were 
the lords dominant! The matter-of-fact annals 
of the Chinese record that their ancestors at 
first were so ignorant and helpless that they 
made their dwellings in trees to escape from the 
wild beasts—just as do the Veddahs of Ceylon 
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at the present day, and also some of the rude 
tribes of Borneo. Even in historic times, ac- 
cording to Vergil, the lion was a native of Italy ; 
and the Nemzan lion was doubtless the last of 
his race in Greece. In less remote times the 
“king of beasts ” abounded in the valley of the 
Jordan, and also on the plains of Mesopotamia, 
affording royal sport to the bold and hardy mon- 
archs of Nineveh, who tracked the lion to his 
lair—sometimes attacking him single-handed and 
on foot—as coolly and frequently as the Czar or 
the gallant old Emperor of Germany goes a-boar- 
hunting, shooting the brute from his ambush. 
So late as the fourteenth century lions abounded 
on the Oxus; and it is recorded that a great re- 
view of his army, held by Genghis Khan on the 
banks of that river (somewhere about Balkh), 
was interrupted by a party of lions that broke 
into the camp. Vow, the lion has entirely dis- 
appeared from the valley of the Oxus and the 
whole western part of Central Asia. The Pamir 
knows him not; and although the Russian offi- 
cers have heard of his being seen about Lake 
Issyk-kol (the White or Frozen Lake), close to 
the frontier of Siberia, it seems that even the 
vast mountain-chains of Central Asia have 
ceased to be the habitat of the royal beast. 

“ Habit is a second nature”; and when habit 
has operated for several generations it is marvel- 
ous what it enables human nature to bear. So, 
the Kirghiz tribes can roam with impunity, and 
in summer with pleasure, over the inhospitable 
Roof of the World. Even a Venetian gentle- 
man can journey over it for forty days without a 
single word as to his own hardships, and merely 
with a few sentences descriptive of the aspect of 
the region. But it hardly needs the uncomplain- 
ing words of Lieutenant Wood to realize the 
perils of journeying at such an altitude. “The 
danger,” he says, “which is increased by [the 
necessity for] sleeping literally among the snow, 
in the middle of winter, did not occur to me at 
the time. We were most fortunate in having 
done so with impunity. Our escape is, under 
Providence, to be attributed to the oceans of tea 
we drank, . . . which kept off the drowsiness 
which cold engenders, ending in death. . . . The 
kettle was never off the fire when we encamped ; 
indeed, throughout the whole of our wanderings 
the Munshi and myself lived almost entirely upon 
it. We used the decoction, not infusion, and 
always brewed it strong. Another preventive 


was the firing we constantly kept up, and the 
precaution of sleeping with our feet toward it.” 
Wood was only a week on the Pamir—namely, 
in ascending and returning from Hissar, where 
the Sir-i-kol defile begins—and yet the greater 
part of his small party had to be sent back be- 
fore reaching the summit of the plateau. 

Such, then, is the Bam-i-duniah, the “ Roof 
of the World.” At present the interest which 
attaches to that remarkable region is even more 
military and political than geographical. Russia 
now holds all the country north of the Alai- 
Tau chain, the southern watershed of the Upper 
Jaxartes ; and Russian “ scientific expeditions ” 
have been out on the Pamir, and exploring the 
quadrangular mountain-region lying between 
their own frontier and the Upper Oxus and 
Hindoo Koosh. West of the Pamir plateau, for 
about two hundred miles, the country is inter- 
sected by a series of mountain-chains coming 
down from the plateau unbroken till they reach 
the Oxus—a region wellnigh impervious and un- 
crossable, either from north or south. But the 
Pamir plateau is like a lofty mound, a moun- 
tain-bridge, whose comparatively level summit 
connects the Terek and other eastern passes of 
the Alai chain with the Darkot and Baroghil 
Passes of the Hindoo Koosh—leading down the 
Chitral Valley to Jellalabad, or by the Gilgit 
across the Indus, to Cashmere. No army will 
ever cross this mountain-bridge. Asiatic armies, 
or rather single corps d’armée, have crossed the 
Pamir from east to west, but no army can trav- 
erse the two hundred miles from north to south. 
No doubt a column might do so, even with light 
artillery, and might steal across it secretly, arriv- 
ing suddenly at the crest of the Hindoo Koosh, 
If Stolietoff’s mission could come from Samar- 
cand to Bameean, entering Afghanistan before 
we had tidings of its starting, one of Kaufmann’s 
columns might still more secretly traverse the 
solitudes of the Pamir. Hence, when war lately 
threatened in Europe, our Indian Government 
ordered the Maharajah of Cashmere to occupy 
the Baroghil Pass with his troops—albeit we 
never heard that this had been done. But, even 
had they arrived at Baroghil, the Muscovites 
would have been little more than half-way to 
India. “It’s a far cry to Lochawe!” Anyhow, 
we have described the geographical features of 
the Pamir, and readers who have military tastes 
may be left to draw their own conclusions. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


LEXANDRE DUMAS—the elder and 
greater bearer of that name—has perhaps 
been more persistently underrated, in England 
at least, than any modern writer of his caliber. 
There is, so far as I know, only one English bi- 
ography of him in existence; and this biography 
seems to be devoted to the task of belittling, in 
every possible way, tae name and fame of one of 
the greatest figures of modern European litera- 
ture. The compiler appears to have believed all 
the malevolent stories collected, exaggerated, and 
invented by a pseudonymous libeler and pam- 
phleteer of a past time concerning Dumas. Surely 
Alfred de Musset must have had some such per- 
son as this libeler in his mind’s eye when, in one 
of his beautiful dialogues between the Muse and 
the Poet, he introduced these lines of satire ad- 
dressed to the Poet by the Muse. The Muse is 
urging the Poet, borne down by stress of real or 
fancied grief, to new exertions. “Shall we,” she 
cries to him, “ compose some pastoral elegy?” or 


“ Shall he of Waterloo recount his deeds, 
And tell how may lives his sword mowed down 
Before Death’s angel struck him with his wing 
And crossed his hands upon his iron breast ? 
‘ Or on a satire’s gibbet shall we hang 
The thrice-sold name of some pale pamphleteer 
Who, urged by avarice, from his haunts obscure 
Came shivering with envy’s impotence 
To stab at genius and its lofty hopes, 
And bite the laurel that his breath had fouled ?’” 


The thrice-sold name of the pamphleteer who 
stabbed at Dumas, as at many others of his great 
contemporaries, was Jacquot. He, who was 
among those who sneered at Dumas for some- 
times reminding people that he had a genuine 
claim to a noble title, proved how much he wou!d 
have liked himself to have such a claim by drop- 
ping the name of Jacquot and assuming the more 
brilliant designation of Eugéne de Mirecourt, un- 
der which title he wrote some of the basest, most 
venomous, and least trustworthy accounts of the 
distinguished writers of his time that it is possible 
to conceive. Jacquot has long been known for 
what he is worth—and mighty little that is—in 
France; and his efforts at detraction might have 
obtained scarcely any attention in England but 
for the unfortunate industry with which they have 
been raked out of their native mire. This has 
made it necessary to refer to them ; but I do not 
propose now to dwell upon this matter further 
than to say that, like most slanders which attain 
some success, Jacquot’s relations are ingenious 
examples of malicious exaggeration and invention 





built upon one brick of truth. Apart from the 
imputations made in this way upon Dumas'’s pri- 
vate character in his literary dealings, his literary 
works have, it seems to me, very seldom been 
rated at their true merit by English people. One 
great English writer did, indeed, leave his appre- 
ciation of the great French writer on record. 
That was Thackeray; and in this connection I 
can not do better than refer to a singularly ap- 
preciative study of Dumas which Mr. Saintsbury 
published some time ago in the “ Fortnightly 
Review.” Mr. Saintsbury has been dwelling, as 
I have dwelt, upon the curious notions current 
about Dumas'’s place in literature. He finds, in 
what he says is a deservedly popular book of ref- 
erence, that Dumas’s “ crisp hair and thick lips 
bear testimony to his African origin, a testimony 
confirmed by the savage voluptuousness and bar- 
baric taste of his innumerable compositions.” 
He finds, in this book of reference, that Dumas’s 
“works are for the most part worthless, and for 
the most part not his own” (mark the wonderful 
logic of this passage); and he finds Thackeray’s 
“Roundabout Papers” “full of complimentary 
expressions to Dumas, while ‘On a Peal of Bells’ 
contains a formal panegyric devoted to the crea- 
tor of Chicot and Dante’s D’Artagnan and Co- 
connas.” I have myself lately come across just 
such an account as Mr. Saintsbury quotes, in 
another and an equally popular book of reference. 
Here Dumas is spoken of as the author of many 
frivolous works, the low moral tone of which does 
not appeal to an English mind. The writer of 
this last account has, however, the grace to add, 
“ Dumas also wrote a treatise on cookery.” Mr. 
Saintsbury, in his article, quotes a passage from 
Thackeray which bears particularly upon the 
many invectives leveled at Dumas on the ground 
that he was in the habit of putting his name to 
work which was not executed by himself : 


“ Of your heroic heroes,” writes Thackeray, ‘ I 
think our friend Monseigneur Athos, Count de la 
Fére, is my favorite. I have read about him from 
sunrise to sunset with the utmost contentment of 
mind. He has passed through how many volumes? 
Forty? Fifty? I wish for my part there were a 
hundred more, and would never tire of him rescuing 
prisoners, punishing ruffians, and running scoundrels 
through the midriff with his most graceful rapier. 
Ah! Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, you are a most 
magnificent trio. I think I like D’Artagnan in his 
own memoirs best; I bought him years and years 
ago, price fivepence, in a little parchment-covered, 
Cologne-printed volume, at a stall in Gray’s-Inn 
Lane. Dumas glorifies him, and makes a marshal 
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of him if I remember rightly. The original D’Ar- 
tagnan was a needy adventurer who died in exile 
very early in Louis XIV’s reign. Did you ever read 
the ‘Chevalier d’Harmenthal’? Did you ever read 
the ‘ Tulipe Noire’—as modest as a story by Miss 
Edgeworth? I think of the prodigal banquets to 
which this Lucullus of a man has invited me with 
thanks and wonder. To what a series of splendid 
entertainments he has treated me! Where does he 
find the money for these prodigious feasts ? 

“They say that all the works bearing Dumas’s 
name are not written by him. Well? does not the 
chief cook have aides underhim? Did not Rubens’s 
pupils paint on his canvases? Had not Lawrence 
assistants for his backgrounds ?” 


This was what Thackeray thought and wrote. 
Hundreds of lesser writers have decried Dumas 
as “a scene-painter,” as “an arranger of other 
people’s ideas,” as “a literary manufacturer,” 
and so on. Most of such writers know Dumas 
only as the author of “ Monte Cristo,” of “ The 
Three Musketeers,” and of other novels which 
have given delight to thousands. There are 
happily not many writers who with fuller knowl- 
edge have deliberately kept Dumas'’s great quali- 
ties out of sight, and brought forward all the 
petty qualities which they could manage by hook 
or crook to attribute to him. Let it be noted in 
passing that not one of Dumas’s popular novels 
is a work to be lightly dismissed; there is not 
one indeed which does not bear at least in some 
parts of it the easily recognized mark of the 
master’s genius, though no doubt in some the 
laziness of the master or the inefficiency of the 
pupil is here and there visible. But let it be 
noted also that Dumas did not first make his 
mark as a writer of novels. Later on he be- 
came famous all over Europe as the arch-image 
of the style of fiction which he introduced in 
France, In this fiction he gave a vivid picture 
of men and manners; he showed various types 
of human character and human events; every 
page was alive with gayety and bravery and ad- 
venture, The characters lived before the read- 
er’s eye, and he was left to draw his own con- 
clusion from their action in the stirring events 
that they took part in. Now all this is out of 
fashion, and, instead of a moving story of wildly 
splendid deeds and wildly intricate plots con- 
trolled or thwarted by one master mind, we look 
either for detailed analysis of some character, 
which, if the analysis is carefully made, turns 
out to be only saved from being commonplace 
by its morbidness, or else for a flippant record of 
flippant flirtation described with a Vesuvian erup- 
tion of big and incongruous words. But, as has 
been said, it was not in the realms of now old- 
fashidned fiction that Dumas first distinguished 
himself. From what seemed a hopelessly ob- 


scure position he came to the front as the first 
practical representative of the great romantic 
school on the stage of the great classical theatre 
—the Frangais. His play, “Henri III et sa 
Cour,” opened a path for the subsequent battles 
and triumphs of Victor Hugo’s “ Hernani ” and 
all the plays that followed it. Probably no one 
will dispute the fact that in the band of young 
and ardent writers who from 1830 onward worked 
for and created a salutary revolution in French 
literature and drama one figure towers supreme 
over all the rest—that of Victor Hugo. And I 
think few people of literary taste will deny, after 
studying the story and works of that revolution- 
ary time, that, viewed from all points, the figure 
of Dumas comes next to that of Victor Hugo. 

The story of the production of “ Henri III 
et sa Cour” has many points of interest, and 
Dumas has left two records of it, one in his 
“Souvenirs Dramatiques ” and one in his “ Mé- 
moires,” the ten volumes of which have scarcely 
a dull page, except sometimes when they deal 
with politics. Dumas fancied himself a politi- 
cian, just as many people who have gained dis- 
tinction in one way of life have felt themselves 
to be born for quite a different sort of success, 
Perhaps some excerpts from the shorter of the 
records may be enough for our purpose. 

It may be well to state that Dumas, who 
came of a distinguished and noble family—he 
had creole blood in him, and his enemies said 
that he had only a left-handed right at best to 
the title, which he never used, of Marquis de la 
Pailleterie—it may be well to state that when he 
first devoted himself successfully to dramatic 
work he was a clerk in a public office at an ex- 
tremely modest salary, and enduring a more than 
fair share of the insolence of office from his su- 
periors. Under these trying circumstances he 
betook himself to the task, more congenial to 
him than office-work, of writing plays, and the 
first play he wrote belonged to the Romantic 
School. This school, it must be remembered, 
had at this time, that is before 1830, no recog- 
nized position, The classicists, the people who 
believed that the narrowing of great men’s tal- 
ents to a servile imitation of the Greek drama 
was the Alpha and Omega of art, were still 
completely or almost completely in the ascendant. 
At any rate they were strong enough to bar the 
door of the stage against their rising opponents. 
Dumas, however, had his own ideas, and he has 
recorded these ideas in an eloquent passage. A 
company of English actors, including players of 
such different caliber as Charles Kemble and 
Liston, came over to Paris in 1828, and Dumas 
practiced the economy, which later in his life he 
exchanged for extravagance, in order to see their 
performances, 
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“They announced Hamlet,” he writes. “The 
only Hamiet I knew was the Hamlet of Ducis, and 
I saw the Hamlet of Shakespeare. Then I found 
what I had longed for. I found actors who forgot 
themselves in their parts. I found art giving life to 
invention. I found on the stage human beings in 
all their grandeur and all their weakness, instead of 
those heroes of our classical drama who were so im- 
passive, stilted, and sententious. I read, I devoured 
the library of foreign theatres, and I saw that as in 
the living world all springs from the sun, so in the 
world of the drama all springs from Shakespeare. 
I saw that none could be compared to him. He had 
the dramatic power of Corneille, the comic force of 
Moliére, the invention of Calderon, the thought of 
Goethe, the passion of Schiller. I saw in fact that 
in power of creation Shakespeare came next to God.” 


This was the impression produced upon Du- 
mas by Shakespeare, and this it was that spurred 
him to see what he could do in the way of op- 
posing such apparently natural art as Shakespeare 
was a master of, to such obviously artificial art 
as then in various forms possessed the French 
theatre. There are too many who would have 
us believe of the man who could feel and act 
upon this impression—received in spite of all 
the narrow prejudices which were then rampant 
—that he was at best a second-rate joker and 
manipulator of manuscripts, a boaster without 
any true courage, a successful playwright without 
any true genius. History tells, and will tell when 
feeble and venomous attacks are forgotten, a dif- 
ferent tale. 

Before “ Henri III et sa Cour” was accepted 
and played at the Théatre Frangais, Dumas had 
offered another piece called “Christine,” which 
had for its culminating point of interest the mur- 
der of Monaldeschi by Queen Christina. This 
piece, after various difficulties which Dumas has 
described in his own inimitable manner, was 
accepted and put into rehearsal. At the first 
reading of the piece the author received an ex- 
traordinary compliment in being asked to read two 
of the scenes over again. When the reading was 
over, Firmin, the great actor of the day, Talma’s 
successor, came to him and told him that the 
committee of decision was much embarrassed. 

“Why?” said Dumas. 

“ Because,” replied Firmin, “the committee 
really doesn’t know whether the piece is classic 
or romantic.” 

“ What does that matter?” said Dumas. 
the piece good or bad?” 

“Well!” answered Firmin, “the fact is, the 
committee doesn’t know that either.” 

Finally Firmin took Dumas to visit a certain 
M. Picard, a fanatical classicist, who was sup- 
posed by some people in the theatre to be an in- 
fallible judge. 


“ Is 


When Dumas and Firmin went to him he 
took snuff with a proud air, and received the 
manuscript with an equally proud air, and with 
various depreciatory remarks. A week later 
Dumas and Firmin went to ask for his opinion. 

“Ah!” said Picard, with a wicked smile, 
“T expected you.” 

“ Well!” said Firmin. 

“Well!” repeated Dumas. 

Picard took up the manuscript of the play, 
and rolled it in his fingers with a malevolent joy ; 
then assuming a caressing tone, he said to Du- 
mas, “ Have you any means of living apart from 
literature ?” 

“T have,” said Dumas, “an official post under 
the Duc d'Orléans, which gives me fifteen hun- 
dred francs a year.” 

“Ah! well,” replied Picard, giving him the 
manuscript, “go back to your office—go back 
to your office.” 

This was discouraging enough; but in spite 
of this and other discouragements the play was, 
as has been said, accepted, and actually put in 
rehearsal. Apropos of these difficulties, Dumas, 
in his account of his connection with the Théatre 
Frangais, tells a story of a great actor of that 
day, M. Lafon. Lafon came to him asking for a 
part to be written into the play. The part could 
not be written in; but at the mention of Lafon’s 
name Dumas goes off in his discursive way to 
tell how there was a certain actor at the Frangais 
who was bad at acting, but uncommonly good 
at imitating Lafon. One evening in the green- 
room he cut short an imitation on Lafon’s un- 
expected appearance. “Ah!” said Lafon, as he 
came in, “you all seem amused, and I think 
your imitation of me is the cause of this amuse- 
ment.” : 

“Oh, M. Lafon!” 

“My good soul, I don’t mind; you can not 
do better than copy a good model !” 

“Oh, M. Lafon!” 

“Well, no denial—let us hear how you do 
it.” 

“If it must be so,” said the mimic, and gave 
his celebrated imitation with unusual success. 
Lafon listened most attentively—applauded fre- 
quently ; and said at the end: “ Well, why don't 
you act as well as that on your own account ? 
You would escape a certain amount of hissing if 
you did!” 

Unfortunately for Dumas, Mademoiselle Mars 
was then the reigning actress at the Théatre 
Francais, and the result of her influence goes 
with many later instances to prove that a state 
theatre is not necessarily a perfect affair. Made- 
moiselle Mars was no longer young; indeed, she 
was something like sixty years old, and perhaps 
for that very reason she was petulantly anxious 
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to assert her supremacy. Mademoiselle Mars, 
who was to play the heroine’s part in “Chris- 
1 tine,” was enough interested in the play to pay 
a special visit to the author. She paid him many 
compliments, and was bent upon being amiable. 
What she wanted, as she said, was to have a 
certain passage cut out. The passage was this: 


“Oh! lorsqu’il est écrit sur le livre du sort 

Qu’ua homme vient de naitre au front large, au 
coeur fort, 

Et que Dieu, sur ce front qu'il a pris pour victime, 

A mis du bout du doigt une flamme sublime, 

Au-dessous de ces mots la méme main écrit : 

Tu seras malheureux, si tu n’es pas proscrit ! 

Car 4 ses premiers pas sur la terre od nous sommes, 

Son regard dédaigneux prend en mépris les hom- 
mes. 

Comme il est plus grand qu’eux, il voit avec ennui 

Qu’il faut vers eux descendre, ou les hausser vers 
lui. 

Alors, dans son sentier profond et solitaire, 

Passant sans se méler aux enfants de la terre, 

Il dit aux vents, aux flots, aux étoiles, aux bois 

Les chants de sa grande ame avec sa forte voix. 

La foule entend ces chants, elle crie au délire, 

Et, ne comprenant point, elle se prend 4 rire. 

Mais a pas de géant, sur un pic élevé, 

Aprés de longs efforts, lorsqu’il est arrivé, 

Reconnaissant sa sphére en ces zones nouvelles, 

Et sentant assez d’air pour ses puissantes ailes, 

Il part majestueux ; et qui le voit d’en bas, 

Qui tente de le suivre et qui ne le peut pas, 

Le voyant 4 ses yeux échapper comme un réve, 

Pense qu’il diminue 4 cause qu’il s’éléve, 

Croit qu’il doit s’arréter oa le perd son adieu, 

Le cherche dans la nuit—il est aux pieds de 
Dieu!” 


On these fine lines Dumas, whose vanity has 
always been the point most easily assailed and 
worried to death by his detractors, makes what 
seem to me some curiously modest remarks: “I 
have read again, after an interval of twenty-eight 
or twenty-nine years, these verses. No doubt 
better have been made, but also far worse have 
been made. When I wrote them I thought them 
the greatest of great achievements, and this was 
on my part a homage paid half to Corneille, half 
to Hugo. . . . I was astounded that these verses, 
of all others, were those that Mademoiselle Mars 
disliked.” 

Dumas stuck to his verses—Mars stuck to 
her objection. She was not accustomed to be 

, Opposed, but she seemed to yield. Garnier, the 
prompter of the Théatre Francais, when he heard 
what had happened, told Dumas to give up all 
hope of having his piece played; and, to cut a 
long story short, his prophecy turned out to be 
true. Mars had convenient attacks of nerves, 
and the piece was put off séme diz. Dumas, 


however, with the extraordinary energy which 
was a chief part of his nature, instead of being 
discouraged, set to work to find another subject, 
and found one by making a most ingenious col- 
location of passages which he found by chance 
in Anquetil, in the “ Mémoires de L’Estoile,” 
and in Walter Scott’s “ Abbot”; and of this col- 
location came the striking play of “ Henri III et 
sa Cour,” the first play, as has been said, of the 
real Romantic School which made its way to the 
boards of the Théatre Frangais. 

It may be here again noted, in passing, that 
Dumas’s account of his difficulties concerning 
this play shows that the state theatre of France 
has from an author's point of view few, if any, 
advantages over a well-managed theatre belong- 
ing to a private manager in England ; and it may 
also be not uninteresting to give some account 
of what this play was. 

The nucleus of the play is a possible and sus- 
pected, but not an actual intrigue between the 
Duchess de Guise and St. Mégrin, one of the 
favorites of Henry III of France. I wish to 
mark this point, because both in his own day 
people who knew his writings, and now people 
who do not know his writings, impugn Dumas 
with having demoralized literature—especially the 
literature of the theatre. Let these people de- 
liberately compare any of the stage works of 
Dumas pére, who never posed as a moralist, with 
any of the stage works of Dumas fils, who does 
pose as a moralist, and let them then say which 
of the two is the more corrupt. 

Of the literary merit of the two writers I can 
say little, because it appears to me to be a matter 
beyond argument; but I think if “ Mademoiselle 
de Belle-Isle” is compared with the “ Demi- 
Monde ” or “ L’Etrangére,” the question will de- 
cide itself. 

But to return to “Henri III et sa Cour.” 
The suspected intrigue which has been referred 
to between the Duchess de Guise and St. Mégrin 
is the kernel of the play, but the political events 
of the time are brought in, and from a dramatic 
point of view admirably brought in, to give it 
substance and reality. 

In the first act we have an interview between 
Catherine de Médicis, Henry III’s mother, and 
Ruggieri, the great astrologer of the time. This 
takes place in Ruggieri’s retreat. With singular 
naturalness and striking effect the various char- 
acters of the piece and their various motives are 
unfolded to us in this scene. In the course of 
it Catherine de Médicis expounds to Ruggieri 
why she wishes St. Mégrin to be supposed the 
lover of the Duchess de Guise, and gives him 
weighty reasons for supporting this supposition. 
The scene is throughout striking and exciting, 
and at the end of it the Duke de Guise, who has 
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come on affairs of his own to Ruggieri, finds by 
a chance the handkerchief of his wife the Duchess 
left in a room which he knows St. Mégrin has 
just quitted. He jumps to a conclusion already 
artfully suggested, and calls to one of his fol- 
lowers, “Seek out the man who stabbed Du 
Gast,” another of the King’s favorites. On this 
the curtain falls. 

Of the rest of the play till the last act it may 
be said briefly that the curtain always falls upon 
a striking situation led up to by the taking dia- 
logue of which Dumas had the secret. In his 
plays, as in his novels, he had the art of making 
people interchange words, sometimes for two or 
three pages together, which never seemed forced 
and which are never dull. For political as well 
as for personal motives, St. Mégrin seeks a. quar- 
rel with the Duke de Guise, and from the politi- 
cal point of view, the only one which he knows 
of, the King approves and gives his sanction to 
the proposed duel. But meanwhile Guise has 
laid his plans. He compels his wife, whose hand 
he grasps and bruises with his iron gauntlet, to 
write and propose an assignation to St. Mégrin, 
and the third act closes with the Duchess send- 
ing this letter to St. Mégrin by the hands of her 
favorite page, while the Duke, concealed, watches 
her to see that she sends no word of warning 
with it. In the fourth act the letter is delivered, 
and the excitement is kept up by its seeming 
likely that St. Mégrin will be detained by orders 
from the King, and prevented from keeping his 
fatal appointment. In the fifth act, however, he 
goes, following the directions of the letter, to the 
Duchess’s apartments; the doors are shut upon 
him, and he learns from her that he has come 
into a trap. There is a scene of much power 
between them, and when escape seems hopeless 
a coil of rope is thrown into the window with a 
note from the Duchess’s page, who has discov- 
ered the plot, and thinks thus to thwart it. The 
Duke’s voice is heard at the door, the Duchess 
bars it with the arm which he has already in- 
jured, while St. Mégrin attaches his rope to the 
window and descends it. When he is out of 
sight the Duchess gives a cry of joy, “He is 
saved!” Then the clash of steel and the noise 
of firing are heard in the street; she rushes to 
the window followed by the Duke. From the 
rapid words which they interchange the specta- 
tors learn what is passing below. St. Mégrin is 
surrounded, covered with wounds, but he dies 
hard. One of the assassins cries out that he 
must have a charm against steel and lead, and in 
fact such a charm has been given to him by 
Ruggieri. The Duke leans out and flings down 
the handkerchief on the finding of which he has 
based his mistaken distrust of his wife. “Eh 
bien! serre-lui la gorge avec ce mouchoir,” he 


cries. “La mort lui sera plus douce; il est aux 
armes de la Duchesse de Guise!” 

The play, which was produced when Dumas 
was only twenty-six years old, had an immense 
success, and, as has been said, it opened the way 
for those other plays with which the Romantic 
School fought and conquered the Classical School. 
The first and fiercest pitched battle between the 
two took place on the production of Victor Hugo’s 
“ Hernani.” Among other vices and crimes of 
which Dumas has been accused by his biogra- 
phers, it has been often said that his literary 
judgment was warped by the inordinate admira- 
tion which he had for one writer—M. Alexandre 
Dumas. Possibly the people who have recorded 
this were thinking of the story, which if not vero 
is den trovato, of the answer made on one occa- 
sion by Dumas the son to Dumas the father. 
The young man, it is said, had just brought out 
a successful play, and his father wrote to him as 
if to a stranger, proposing that they should be- 
come collaborators. To this the son replied that 
he disliked the system of collaboration, but add- 
ed, “I am the more sorry to refuse what you 
ask me because my sympathies are naturally en- 
listed by the great admiration which you have 
always expressed for my father’s works.” 

To show, however, how much ground there 
is for the supposition that Dumas was incapable 
of any generous admiration of a rival, it may be 
mentioned that in one part of his “ Mémoires” 
he devotes a great deal of space to an elaborate 
panegyric of Victor Hugo, cast in the form of an 
answer to a stupid criticism, and that this pane- 
gyric was written at a time when he was not on 
good terms with Hugo. Moreover, in another 
part of the same “ Mémoires,” he gives an ac- 
count of how he first received the news of the 
production of Hugo’s great play “ Marion De- 
lorme.” He was leaving Trouville, which was 
then a delightfully quiet little fishing village, and 
in the diligence with him there was one of the 
contributors to a well-known Paris paper. Think- 
ing to please Hugo’s rival, this man told him that 
the reception of “ Marion Delorme” had been 
cold, and began to abuse the play. Dumas de- 
fended it, and qucied a whole scene from it. 

“ What! you know all that by heart !” said 
the critic. 

“As you see, I know all that by heart. I 
know nearly all the play by heart.” 

“ Ah! how odd!” 

“Not at all odd. I think ‘ Marion Delorme’ 
one of the finest things ever written. I had the 
manuscript in my hands for some time, and I have 
quoted the first scene I can remember to support 
my opinion of its merits.” 

“ Well,” said the critic presently, “this is a 


good joke!” 
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“ What is a good joke?” 

“ Your defending Hugo.” 

“Why not? I like him and admire him.” 

“Un confrére!” said the critic, in a tone of 
pity and amazement. 

Dumas goes on to give an admirably appre- 
ciative summary of the play, speaks again of his 
immense admiration for it, and sums up by writ- 
ing down what came into his mind after his con- 
versation with the critic. “Ah! if, with my 
knowledge of the playwright’s craft, I could only 
write such poetry as Hugo’s!” 

No criticism could well be juster. Dumas 
possessed to perfection the one quality which is 
wanting to Hugo’s splendid dramas, and he was 
as conscious of this as he was of his inferiority, 
as a poet, to his great rival. No playwriters of 
that time, and very few playwriters since, have 
shown such complete mastery of all the resources 
of the stage as Dumas displayed; and it seems 
to me that no one who devotes a moderate atten- 
tion to his dramatic works can reasonably doubt 
that, in the celebrated quarrel about the play called 
the “ Tour de Nesle,” right was on the side of 
Dumas. This quarrel is worth some attention. 
The story takes up some four chapters of Dumas’s 
“Mémoires”; but briefly the main facts were 
these: Harel, the great theatrical manager, had 
received a play in manuscript from a young author 
named Gaillardet. He thought there was capi- 
tal stuff in it, but as it was written it was quite 
unfitted for stage representation, on account of 
the author’s inexperience. Jules Janin had tried 
to do something with it, and had failed. Harel 
then came to Dumas, who, according to his own 
account, which I for one believe, entirely remod- 
eled it, and made of it one of the most impressive 
melodramas ever put on the stage. He had pre- 
viously written a somewhat imprudently self-ef- 
facing letter to the young author, who, instead of 
being grateful, was furious at having, as he said, 
a collaborator thrust upon him, and ended by 
writing to the papers to assert that he was the 
sole author of the piece. The matter went 
through all kinds of intricacies into which it 
would be tedious to go; but the last word which 
ought to be said about it is found in a letter writ- 
ten by Gaillardet in 1861 to the manager of the 
Porte St. Martin Theatre. The letter runs thus: 


“* A judgment of the courts in 1832 decreed that 
the ‘Tour de Nesle’ should be printed and an- 
nounced under my name alone; and this was done 
up to the date of its being forbidden by the censor- 
ship in 1851. 

“Now that you are going to put it on the stage 
again, I give you permission—nay more, I beg you 
to join to my name that of Alexandre Dumas, my 
collaborator. I wish to prove to him that I have 
forgotten our old quarrel, and that I remember only 


our later pleasant relations and the great share which 
his incomparable talent had in the success of the 
‘ Tour de Nesle.’” 


At the time, however, the quarrel made an im- 
mense stir, culminating in a duel between Dumas 
and Gaillardet, which Dumas relates in his best 
manner, One or two touches in the narration 
are intensely characteristic. He begins by say- 
ing that as he started for the place of the combat 
Bonnaire, a friend of his, came up to him with 
an album in his hand. “Ah!” he said, “you 
are going out. Are you in a hurry?” 

“ Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because, if you are not, I should like you 
so much to write something in this album.” 

“ Well, leave it in my room, and when I come 
back I will write something in it.” 

“ You can’t now?” 

“No; I am in a hurry to keep an appoint- 
ment, and would not be late for any considera- 
tion.” 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“To fight a duel with Gaillardet.” 

“Oh, then please write something now. 
Think how delightful it would be for my wife to 
possess the last lines you ever wrote.” 

“ Ah!” said Dumas, “you are right. I will 
not deprive Madame Bonnaire of that pleasure,” 
and so saying he went back and wrote a few 
lines in the album. 

Then, when they were on the ground, Bixio, 
a friend of Dumas, who was a doctor, said to 
him, “ Shall you hit him ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Dumas, 

“Try to.” 

“I shall certainly try; but do you dislike 
him?” 

“Not at all; I don’t know him.” 

“ Then why so anxious?” 

“Well, have you read Mérimée’s ‘ Etruscan 
Vase’?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then don’t you remember that he says 
every man killed by a bullet turns round before 
he drops? I want to see if it’s true.” 

He had no opportunity of seeing on this oc- 
casion, for the duel was fortunately harmless ; 
but the pendant to this odd story is that Bixio 
himself was shot some years afterward at a 
Paris barricade—shot to death—and as he fell, 
turning, he cried, “ Ah! one does turn, then!” 

Dumas was quite unable to resist embellish- 
ing any story which he told with things of this 
kind ; and it is no doubt his marvelous fertility 
of inventing light dialogue which gives a never-— 
fading charm to his stories and sketches. Oddly 
enough, it was by a mere chance that he discov- 
ered himself to be capable of light writing. In 
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a passage of his “ Mémoires” he tells us with 
his charming maéve¢é that in his earlier years, in 
the days of his first successful drama, he used 
to pose as a melancholy genius, after the then 
prevalent fashion set by Lord Byron. One day 
he wrote a letter of introduction or recommenda- 
tion for a friend of his, who on reading it said 
with surprise, “ Why, you have wit!” 

He certainly had wit, both for himself and 
for the dashing and delightfully impossible char- 
acters of his romances. There are plenty of 
stories which illustrate his readiness in conversa- 
tion. Before telling one of the best of these it 
is necessary to remember that Pierre Corneille, 
the great dramatist, had a younger brother named 
Thomas, who had a considerable talent which 
was completely overshadowed by the greater 
genius of his brother. There was also in the 
height of Dumas’s success another playwright— 
no relation of his—who bore the name of Du- 
mas. This writer produced a play which is for- 
gotten now, but which on the night of its pro- 
duction had enough success to intoxicate the 
author with joy. After the curtain had fallen 
the obscure Dumas came into the box of the 
great Dumas and said, “ Ah! after to-night peo- 
ple will talk of the two Dumas as they talk of 
the two Corneilles!” “Ah!” said the great 
man, looking at him from head to foot, “ adieu, 
Thomas !” 

There are also plenty of passages in Dumas’s 
novels which illustrate the extraordinary ease and 
fluency with which, whether in stirring or comic 
scenes, he heaped one extravagant detail upon 
another until the reader was lost in admiration 
at his fertility of invention. But it would be 
very difficult to pick out any such scene which 
would not lose by being separated from its sur- 
roundings. We can, however, find a tolerably 
good instance in a story founded no doubt on 
fact, and equally no doubt dressed up by him, 
which he tells apropos of George Sand’s play 
“ Francois le Champi.” 

It begins at a supper given just after “ Fran- 
gois le Champi” had been produced in Paris 
with complete success. George Sand was far 
away at her country-house at Nohant. The ac- 
tors and their friends wondered how the good 
news could be conveyed to George Sand. There 
was no telegraph, and it was too late to post a 
letter. Paul Bocage, nephew of the great actor, 
offered to convey the news himself. 

“ How will you get there?” said his uncle. 
“By rail. There must be some night train to 
Chateauroux.” 

“T believe,” said a voice, “there is one at 
about four in the morning.” 

“TI must start at once, then,” said Paul. 
“ Have you any money, uncle?” 


The uncle emptied his pockets, and produced 
a hundred and three francs, armed with which 
Paul set out. 

It was impossible to get a cab; the pavement 
was covered with frozen rain, and heavy snow 
was falling. Paul had nothing to protect him 
against the weather but a light overcoat. He 
ran, slipping constantly, to the Orleans Sta- 
tion. 

There was just such a sharp breeze as made 
Hamlet say, “ The air bites shrewdly,” but Ham- 
let had a cloak to keep him warm, and a friend 
to console him. Paul had neither. He arrived 
bitterly cold at the station at four o’clock. There 
was no sign of a train. He knocked furiously at 
a little tavern-door. The tavern-keeper came 
down grumbling, and asked what he wanted. 
Paul reflected that if he asked what he really 
wanted to know—when there was a train—and 
called for what he really wanted to have—a fire 
to warm himself—the tavern-keeper would grum- 
ble still more. He asked, then, for an omelette 
and a glass of rum. He calculated that to make 
an omelette it was necessary to light a fire, and 
that while the omelette was being made he could 
ask about the trains. There was no train till six, 
so he had plenty of time to warm himself. He 
had just had supper, and had no intention of eat- 
ing his omelette; but he was very cold, and had 
every intention of drinking his rum. The tavern- 
keeper thought he had asked for an omelette au 
rhum, and presented him accordingly with an 
omelette swimming in blazing spirit—a sort of 
Delos floating on a sea of flame. This was not 
what Bocage wanted at all. He called for his 
glass of rum. It was not to be had. All the 
rum in the house had been devoted to his ome- 
lette. He emptied the blazing spirit into a glass 
and swallowed it straight off, thinking that the 
hotter it was the better it would warm him. In 
five minutes he was so warm that he walked 
about mopping his forehead. But for economy’s 
sake he was obliged to travel third-class, and was 
very soon frozen again. A nurse whom he met 
in the carriage gave him half of her flask full of 
brandy. At six o’clock he arrived shivering again 
at Chateauroux. It was colder than ever, and 
he had eight leagues to go to Nohant. With in- 
finite difficulty, having got hold of a friend of his 
who lived in Chateauroux, he procured a kind 
of country vehicle to take him. He had no time 
to make a regular meal, so he devoured some 
bread, and asked his friend what kind of thing 
he had better drink. 

“ A glass of rum,” said the friend. 

“T swallowed a plateful this morning.” 

“ A glass of brandy, then.” 

“T drank half a flask in the train.” 

“ A glass of kirsch, then.” 
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“Not a bad idea,” said Paul, and drank his 
kirsch and started. 

They had a horrible journey—once he had to 
drag his driver and the horse out of a snow-drift ; 
and they did not get to George Sand’s house till 
three in the morning. The house was shut up 
and dark. The driver cursed, a dog barked, and 
Paul rang the bell furiously. Amid this babel of 
noises a light at length appeared. Paul wanted 
to let go the bell; but the bell did not want to 
let go Paul. His hand was frozen to it, and he 
had to sacrifice some of his skin. 

An old woman appeared at the gate and said, 
“Who are you?” 

“ A friend of Madame Sand.” 

“ Where do you come from ?” 

“ Paris.” 

“ You think we shall wake up madame at this 
time of night ?” 

“TI don’t want you to.” 

“ What do you want, then ?” 

“I want you to open the gate.” 

“ And supposing I do open it ?” 

- “Then you will take me to a room, the horse 
to the stable, and the driver to the kitchen.” 

“ You think that is how things will be done?” 

“ That is how I should like them to be done.” 

“ Well, wait here, and I'll send some one to 
talk to you.” 

She went away, and in ten minutes came 
back with a strong man and a bludgeon. The 
man kept guard over Paul while the horse and 
cart went in, and then led the way to the house. 
Paul was so cold that if a sword had been thrust 
through his body it would have come out colder 
than it went in. The man took him to an ante- 
room lighted by a candle standing on the ground. 
“Stay here,” said the man. 

“You are going to tell Maurice that I am 
here, I suppose,” said Paul. 

“I am going,” said the man, threateningly, 
“to send some one who will talk to you.” 

Paul knelt down and tried to warm himself at 
the candle. While he was doing this he heard 
footsteps, looked up, and saw the devil, in his 
traditional costume of red and black. He began 
to wonder what had befallen him. 

“ What do you want ?” said the devil, 

“To see Madame Sand.” 

“Tam not Madame Sand.” 

“So I see,” said Paul. 

“ What do you want with Madame Sand ?” 

“To give her a message.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“T will tell her to-morrow.” 

“Tf,” said the devil, “ you are in no greater 
hurry than that, you need hardly have come here 
at three o’clock in the morning.” 

“Tam in a hurry, but what I have to say to 


Madame Sand regards herself alone. You I do 
not know.” 

“Nor I you,” said the devil, and turning on 
his heel disappeared. 

Paul wondered whether the rum, the brandy, 
and the kirsch had made him drunk. No—he 
felt perfectly sober, and could only suppose that 
his driver, instead of taking him to Madame 


Sand’s, had taken him to quite a different place. 


The man with the bludgeon now’came back, 
and said to Paul, “Follow me.” 

He then led him into an extraordinary room, 
about twenty-five feet long and four feet wide. 
On one side of it were an immense looking-glass 
and avast number of candles. The other was 
hung with tapestry. Paul knew that there was 
no such room in Madame Sand’s house. How- 
ever, all he could do was to make the best of 
things. He caught sight of himself in the glass, 
and found his mustache and beard a mass of 
icicles. While he was trying to disentangle 
them, the tapestry suddenly disappeared, and he 
saw reflected in the glass a charming landscape, 
with a summer-house occupied by various per- 
sons in medizval costume — among them the 
devil whom he had just seen and a student 
draped in black. The student advanced, and 
cried, “ Ha! Sefior Pablo! is it thou?” 

“ Ah!” cried Paul, “ it’s Madame Sand.” 

Then, in spite of his bewilderment, he began 
to tell her his news, but she stopped him by say- 
ing: “No, no—I’ll hear all that afterward. At 
present you are greatly wanted here.” 

“ How so?” 

“ We have no alcade.” 

“No alcade?” 

“Tsabella’s father. Without a father to give 
his consent there can be no fifth act. Go arid 
dress at once ; and remember that your daughter 
has run away with a young student—you pursue 
them—you catch them, and are at the point of 
killing the student, when Mascarille so touches 
your heart by his prayers that you relent.” 

“ But I wanted to tell you—” 

“Make haste—go and dress—catch the fugi- 
tives first—pardon them afterward—and then, ify 
you like, tell me your news.” : 

“ But what in Heaven’s name are you doing e” 

“ Acting a play.” 

“ Without an audience ?” 

“ Of course—we act for ourselves.” 

“ But you can’t see yourselves ?” 

“Yes, we can—in the looking-glass.” 

“Oh! I see,” said Paul, who was immedi- 
ately hurried off to the wardrobe, and given his 
choice of costumes. He was still shivering, and 
he put on a Polish dress with heavy furs. 

“What are you doing?” said one of the 
company ; “ you mustn't wear a Polish dress,” 
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“ Oh, yes,” said Paul, “ it’s quite simple. The 
fugitives have fled to Poland, and, so as to be un- 
observed, I have assumed the dress of the country. 
It makes the situation more natural.” Paul pur- 
sued and pardoned his fugitives, and tried again 
to give George Sand his news, but was again 
stopped, and it was not until they were at supper 
that she said, “ Now for your news, Paul !” 

He replied by raising his glass and saying, 
“To the hundredth night of ‘ Francois le Cham- 
pi,’ which was produced yesterday with immense 
success !”” 

The band of writers who in the 1830 period 
formed the nucleus of the Romantic School, de- 
lighted in practical jokes of the wildest and gen- 
erally the most harmless kind. There was one 
of them who gravely dragged a live lobster, 
which he said he had tamed, through the streets 
of Paris at his heels. It was painted red, so as 
to look, as they said, more natural, and was har- 
nessed with a blue ribbon. Two others of the 
band, Rousseau and Romieu, are hardly known 
even by name, except to people who have made 
a special study of the time. Rousseau it was 
who helped Dumas to get his first piece—a little 
farce—put on the stage, and he was a man who 
had considerable talent. Unfortunately, he had 
also a considerable habit of getting drunk. He 
and Romieu were a kind of Damon and Pythias, 
but Romieu managed at least to appear sober, 
and was rewarded by being made prefect of 
some country place. Rousseau, when he heard 
of this, immediately concluded that he would be 
made Romieu’s secretary, and enjoy a comfort- 
able sinecure. When he stated this idea to his 
friend, Romieu replied that he didn’t know if he 
had power to appoint a secretary. Would Rous- 
seau come back in a day or two? He came 
back, and Romieu said gravely, “I have been 
making inquiries.” 

“ About what ?” 

“ About you. They tell me that you drink. 
I can not take you with me.” 

This story may possibly be an invention of 
Dumas'’s ; but one which he tells of one of Rous- 
seau’s jokes bears the stamp of truth. Rousseau 
went into a grocer’s shop and said, “ Have you 
any eight candles ?” 

“Yes, sir—we sell a good many of them. 
You see there are more poor people than rich in 
the world.” 

“Ah!” said Rousseau, “I see you are more 
than a grocer—you are an observer.” 

“Oh, sir!” said the grocey, flattered, “then 
you want, sir—” 

“ An eight candle, please.” 

“ Only one, sir?” 

“One to begin with—I'll see about more 
afterward.” 


The candle was produced, and Rousseau said, 
“Will you kindly cut it in two?” This was 
done, and he then said, “‘ Now would you kindly 
cut the two halves into four?” 

“ Into four, sir?” 

“Yes—for my purpose I want eight small 
pieces of candle.” 

“ There they are, sir.” 

“One moment; would you kindly make a 
wick to each piece? And now can you oblige 
me with a match ?” 

This being done, Rousseau stuck the eight 
pieces in a line on the counter and lighted them. 

“ May I ask what you are doing?” said the 
grocer. 

“Oh!” said Rousseau, “ it’s a joke.” 

“ A joke?” 

“ Yes—and having made it, I wish you good 
day.” 
As he left the shop the grocer ran after him, 
crying, “ But you haven’t paid me for the can- 
dle!” 

“If I did,” replied Rousseau, “ where would 
be the joke?” 

Dumas excelled in telling and embellishing 
stories of this kind; and readers of “ The Three 
Musketeers ” will remember many passages in 
which the heroes of that immortal work are con- 
cerned in equally childish escapades. It may be 
noted in passing that among the accusations 
brought against Dumas by his detractors is one 
to the effect that the whole of “The Three 
Musketeers ” was written by somebody else. It 
need hardly be said that the notion is on the face 
of it absurd, and carries with it its own con- 
demnation. But if Dumas excelled in light dia- 
logue and in the description of wild adventure, 
there are on the other hand few writers who can 
touch him in scenes of dramatic passion. There 
are to my mind few finer things in fiction than 
the scenes in the sequel to “ The Three Muske- 
teers "—“ Twenty Years Later” it is called— 
which deal with the trial and execution of Charles 
I. However sure we may feel that they are not 
true to history, while we read we are compelled 
to believe in them, and to follow them with 
breathless interest. And that, after all, has 
something to say to the question of art, whether 
in a ncvelist, a painter, or an actor. I remember 
a conversation between the greatest living French 
tragedian and an English critic concerning the 
performance of Hamlet by the greatest living 
English tragedian. The critic pointed out this 
and that defect which he had discovered in the 
Englishman’s rendering. M. Mounet-Sully heard 
him out and replied: “It may be all as you say, 
but what does that matter? I can only tell you 
that Mr. Irving moved me as no other actor has 
moved me—and that is all I care about.” There 
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is, it seems to me, in this speech a great truth, 
to be accepted, of course, like most generalities, 
with certain reservations. If no fault were to 
be found with any performance which stirs our 
feclings, the occupation of criticism would be 
gone. The crudest means might be employed 
to harrow up the emotions, and might pass for 
exquisite art. But when a true and artistic effort 
is made to move us, and succeeds in moving us, 
then surely—though we need not be blind to the 
shortcomings of the attempt—it is better to dwell 
more on its successful than on its insufficient re- 
sults. This, it seems to me, is much the case 
with Dumas pére. We have seen that he has 
been constantly accused of immoral writing, but 
it is not too much to say that not one of his 
books could be the cause of immorality to any 
reasonable grown-up person. As to whether 
Dumas succeeded in moving his readers, that, of 
course, must be a matter of individual opinion 
and experience. We live in a free country, and 
no one is forced to admire or like Dumas’s writ- 
ings. But those who do not are, I think, deprived 
of a considerable pleasure. As to the literary 
sins which have been before referred to, it may 
not be amiss to say a few words about them. 

Dumas was born in 1802, at Villers-Cotterets, 
a small country town between Paris and Rheims, 
and he died in 1870. Consequently, as he him- 
self would have said, he lived for sixty-eight years. 
He began writing when he was between twenty 
and thirty, and in the course of his life he pro- 
duced rather more than three hundred romances 
and eighty dramas, besides ephemeral articles. 
One of his detractors went through an elaborate 
calculation to prove that no one man could have 
written every word that appeared with Dumas’s 
name attached to it. It would be absurd to 
argue that he did write every such word, and his 
admirers would perhaps be sorry to think, from 
a literary point of view, that he was the author 
of everything that was put forth under his name. 
The third volume of “Les Quarante-Cing,” for 
instance, is most obviously by an alien hand. 
From a moral point of view it is not perhaps 
desirable to defend the practice of adopting other 
people’s work as one’s own. Only let it be ob- 
served that the work which Dumas did so adopt 
is never equal to his own, and can be recognized 
as not being his own, just as the pupils’ work in 
what are called the studio-pictures of the old 
masters can be recognized. 

As to his being merely an arranger of other 
people’s ideas, that is a charge which might as 
easily and as justly be brought against many 
writers of genius and fame. He never concealed 
the sources of his inspiration; he has recorded 
how his first successful drama was founded on a 
passage in an old French chronicler and on a 


chapter in Walter Scott. Is there anything more 
disgraceful in thus putting two and two together 
than in Shakespeare’s going for his plots to 
Holinshed? If taking suggestions from history 
and fiction is criminal, then almost every writer 
of mark is worthy of the hulks. But the fact is 
that the meanest reptile, if it has a sting, is capa- 
ble of doing damage out of all proportion to its 
apparent power. The artfully concocted slanders 
of Jacquot—self-styled De Mirecourt—have left 
their mark. They have been eagerly seized on 
by all the tribe of writers to whose nature the 
key-note is envy; and they have spread so far 
that unhappily one can not say of them what 
Pierre Clément said of a libelous pamphlet on 
Colbert, published just after the great minister's 
death, “ History takes no notice of these anony- 
mous insults.” All one can do is to raise up 
one’s voice against them. 

To sum up, Dumas was born, as has been 
said, in 1802, and died in 1870. When as a very 
young man he occupied a somewhat dreary posi- 
tion as a clerk in a public office, he was fired by 
a noble ambition, which first assumed a definite 
shape under the influence of Shakespeare. He 
rose—and quickly—to the very height of success. 
It was his fault that he bore himself with less 
dignity after than before he had attained success, 
and that he adopted the system of unacknowl- 
edged collaboration. But even if the greater 
part of the charges brought against him in this 
respect were admitted, it would still be seen that 
his industry was no less extraordinary than his 
imagination. He acquired and kept a position 
in the first rank as a playwriter, as a novelist, 
and as a writer of that kind of discursive essay 
of which Mr. Sala is in England at the present 
day the master. He had immense wit, not a 
little poetica! feeling, a perfect command of dra- 
matic resource, and unflagging gayety. If his 
writing is not intended for boys and maidens, 
that is one quality which he has in common with 
such playwriters as, for instance, Shakespeare, 
Racine, and Moliére, and such novelists as Goethe, 
Fielding, and Le Sage. His method was at any 
rate like that of the playwriter quoted by Ham- 
let, “an honest method”: he did not palter, as 
the modern French school of playwriting does, 
with vice and virtue, keeping one foot in the 
domain of each, and casting a false glamour of 
splendor around corruption. He made immense 
sums, and unhappily spent them more easily than 
he got them. He was open-handed to a fault. 
He had a childlike vanity and a childlike sim- 
plicity mixed with a curious astuteness. His 
name, I think, will live, and his work be rated at 
its proper value, long after the efforts of his de- 
tractors are forgotten. 

W. H. PoLLock (Vineteenth Century). 
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MEMORY. 


“ Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 
And Place and Time are subject to thy sway !” 


T is a trite observation that the attention of 
few persons is awakened by the common- 
place occurrences in the world around us. Life 
is full of wonders, but we see them not; and 
death of mysteries, but we comprehend them 
not. Whatever is habitual to us in the physical 
universe loses its power to excite our astonish- 
ment in proportion to the degree of our famil- 
iarity. That the stars remain fixed in their 
orbits, and that the rains descend to the earth, 
are facts which elicited our childish wonderment ; 
but in after-life they have awakened few ques- 
tionings as to the laws which govern either one 
phenomenon or the other. The fall of an apple 
can set the inquiring spirit of only a Newton on 
a train of thought out of which is developed the 
theory of gravitation. If the physical world with- 
out us, with its myriad of occult marvels, fail to 
provoke our admiration, why should the opera- 
tions of the intellectual world within us, with its 
more subtile secrets, call forth our wonder or our 
awe? “Habit dulls the senses,” says the author 
of “Ecce Homo,” “and puts the critical faculty 
to sleep.” We are more inclined to look at the 
results of mental phenomena than to analyze 
the processes by which they are brought about. 
The fruit of our intellectual life is more pleasing 
to contemplate than the hidden laws which con- 
trol its growth. There is an admission of igno- 
rance in the “ Scaligerana,” which exhibits a no- 
table honesty in the first scholar of hisage. “My 
father declared,” says Joseph Scaliger, “that of 
the causes of three things in particular he was 
wholly ignorant—the interval of fever, of the ebb 
and flow of the sea, and of remdndscence.” 

What is this mysterious mental process, which 
baffles the investigation of the acutest of men, 
the effects of whose operations are so common 
to all, that its habitual play excites no more won- 
der than the revolution of the seasons; which 
connects the past with the present, and about 
which metaphysicians draw subtilest distinctions, 
as perplexing to the unphilosophic mind as the 
exercise of the faculty itself? Earliest developed 
in the child, soonest impaired in the aged, mem- 
ory is the harbinger of infantile intelligence, and 
its failure the approach of second childhood. It 
meets us alike at the threshold of time and of 
eternity. Plato compares it to a tablet on which 
characters are written ; Cicero calls it the ¢hesau- 
rus omnium rerum ; Gassendi, precursor of New- 
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ton in astronomy and of Locke in philosophy, 
likens it to folds in a piece of paper; Locke 
characterizes it as the storehouse of our ideas, and 
Shakespeare as the warder of the brain. Reid 
defines memory as an immediate knowledge of 
the past, thereby distinguishing it from conscious- 
ness, an immediate knowledge of the present. 
This theory is regarded by Sir William Hamilton 
as self-contradictory. “To be known immedi- 
ately,” says he, “an object must be known in 
itself; to be known in itself, it must be kncwn 
as actual, now existent, present. But the object 
of memory is past, not present, not now existent, 
not actual; it can not therefore be known in it- 
self. If known at all, it must be known in some- 
thing different from itself—i. e., mediately.” In 
the philosophy of Stewart we approximate a 
definition sufficiently concise for our purpose, 
and at the same time within the comprehension 
of the unmetaphysical reader. Memory denotes, 
according to Stewart, a union of two faculties, 
implying two distinct things, the one being the 
complement of the other—“ a capacity of retain- 
ing knowledge, and a power of recalling it to 
our thoughts when we have occasion to apply it 
to use.” Memory, therefore, is the combination 
of the faculty of acquisition and the faculty of 
reproduction. The same laws of mental activity 
which govern the associatic of ideas, govern 
also the faculty by which we are enabled to re- 
produce them. It is of the operations of repro- 
duction or of reminiscence that Julius Scaliger 
makes his frank confession of total ignorance. 
The problem of the excitation of thought escapes 
the closest scrutiny of mental analysis, and the 
speculation of ages has yielded no more plausi- 
ble solution than that underlying the hypothesis 
of Avicenna, the Arabian philosopher, who ad- 
vances the theory of the “irradiation of divine 
light through which the recovered cognition is 
infused into the intellect.” The intellectual law 
that governs the whole phenomena of reminis- 
cence is as impalpable as the law that regulates 
the phenomena of life itself. Metaphysicians and 
physicists may reduce them to elemental princi- 
ples, but beyond these the human ken can not 
pierce. It is the border-line of the infinite, be- 
yond which no finite vision, however keen, no 
finite reason, however sagacious, can penetrate. 
Memory is developed before the reasoning 
powers begin to assert themselves, and the wis- 
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dom of this provision in our mental economy is 
seen in the fact that when the higher faculties 
of the mind come into exercise there is material 
stored away for their use. It is often fallaciously 
supposed that memory depends primarily upon 
the attention bestowed upon objects brought 
within its field of vision. This theory is main- 
tained by Helvétius in his treatise “ De l'Esprit ”’: 
“C'est l’attention, plus ou moins, qui grave, 
plus ou moins profondement, les objets dans la 
mémoire.” There is no more common mistake 
among those who have much to do with the 
training of the young. Attention, to be sure, is 
quite requisite ; but, after all, it is the impression 
made by the object of attention, rather than at- 
tention itself, which enables us to recall at plea- 
sure what belongs to the past. Our impression 
of objects is controlled by the condition of the 
mind itself, and by the condition of circumstances 
external to it. How many of us can recall cer- 
tain passages of authors and remember distinctly 
the time and place in which we first read them? 
And if we analyze the mental process which en- 
ables us to do this, after perhaps the lapse of 
years, we will surely find that, aside from their 
striking thought or beauty, there existed some 
circumstance external to the mind which pre- 
pared it to receive impressions as lasting as life 
itself. Well do I remember my first acquaintance 


with Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,” and Rob- 


ert Emmet’s speech. They were read to me 
when a mere lad by an Irish book-peddler, and 
the patriotic feeling with which he rendered them 
made an indelible impression. As a boy I had 
other poems, tales, and perhaps speeches read to 
me; but my earliest recollection of literature is 
for ever connected with Goldsmith and Emmet, 
and their humble interpreter. 

Some metaphysicians have placed great em- 
phasis on the different kinds of memory, and have 
attempted to reduce them to a philosophic divi- 
sion, but this division is in reality one of degree 
rather than of difference. Constitutional habit 
and professional training give to memory a large 
share of its readiness and accuracy. For the 
sake of convenience, however, we may speak of 
a philosophic, a pictorial, and a professional 
memory. A mind educated to habits of close 
thought is more interested in general principles 
than in circumstantial details, in the relations of 
cause and effect rather than in the inconsequen- 
tial concomitants of time and place. A memory 
that can associate facts and truths as illustrative 
of universal principles is usually denominated a 
philosophic memory. Bacon and Sir William 
Hamilton are striking instances of this kind of 
memory. De Quincey says, “ The first thing I 
heard about Sir William Hamilton was, that he 
might be regarded as the modern Magliabecchi, 


or even as a better Magliabecchi, if better there 
could be.” Both had so carefully surveyed the 
whole field of human philosophy that, when they 
came to develop a system marked by their own 
individuality, the association of one truth with 
another was clearly and indelibly mapped out by 
memory. Hence it is that the writings of both 
are repositories, not only of their own thought, 
but of the thought of the ages. Pascal and Gro- 
tius possessed in a remarkable degree this philo- 
sophic power of memory, and it is asserted that 
they forgot nothing that they had ever read or 
thought. Leibnitz and Euler were alike cele- 
brated, and both could repeat the whole of the 
£neid of Vergil. 

But all men are not interested in the princi- 
ples of abstract truths, or in the essential relations 
of genus and species. Their range of mind, either 
by natural gifts or acquirements of vocation, lies 
within another province than that of philosophical 
analysis. Facts and events of themselves chiefly 
engage their attention, and the details of time 
and circumstance leave a vivid impression be- 
hind. Such men generally possess, in a greater 
or less degree, what we may call a local or pic- 
torial memory. The notable instances of mne- 
monic power, in the history of learning, are espe- 
cially of this kind, modified in most cases by 
professional habit and association. It is a very 
prevalent opinion among mankind that the culti- 
vation of memory to any extraordinary degree 
usually weakens the other mental faculties. This 
view is very successfully combated by Sir William 
Hamilton, who says that “ there seems, however, 
no valid ground for this belief. If an extraordi- 
nary power of retention is frequently not accom- 
panied with a corresponding power of intelligence, 
it is a natural but not a very logical procedure to 
jump to the conclusion that a great memory is 
inconsistent with a sound judgment. The opinion 
is refuted by the slightest induction ; for we im- 
mediately find that many individuals who towered 
above their fellows in intellectual superiority were 
almost equally distinguished for the capacity of 
their memory.” Antonio Magliabecchi (1633- 
1714), the famous Florentine bibliopolist and li- 
brarian of Cosmo III, is frequently cited as an 
example of a wonderful local or pictorial memory, 
and it is assumed that, as a consequence of the 
cultivation of one intellectual faculty to the detri- 
ment of others, he failed to produce any literary 
work himself, and that his vast stores of learn- 
ing were of little service to succeeding times. 
While Magliabecchi cheerfully aided the scholars 
of his own age, and many of the most noted were 
attracted to Florence chiefly to converse with 
him, this was by no means the only important 
work which he did for the scholarship of his 
times. Classical literature is indebted to him for 
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the preservation of many manuscripts in the Lau- 
rentian Library of the Medici. Sprung from the 
humblest origin, Magliabecchi became, through 
his love of books, one of the most distinguished 
of Continental scholars, His name was familiar 
to men of letters throughout Europe, and so great 
was the honor in which he was held that literary 
travelers sought him out before obtaining an in- 
terview with the Grand Duke of Tuscany. In 
Florence he was a far more important personage 
than the reigning monarch, who was jealous of 
the attentions bestowed upon him. His memory 
treasured up not only the results of a prodigious 
amount of reading, but the very words of authors, 
and the position of their works on the shelves of 
libraries. Two anecdotes are preserved which 
illustrate his readiness and retentiveness, both of 
which were often submitted to rigid tests. The 
Grand Duke, himself no mean scholar, inquired 
of him if he could procure a copy of a book which 
had become extremely rare. Magliabecchi re- 
plied: “It is impossible, for there is but one in 
the world ; that is in the Grand Seignior’s library 
at Constantinople, and is the seventh book on 
the seventh shelf, on the right hand as you enter.” 
It may not seem so remarkable that an accom- 
plished librarian should remember the exact shelf 
and position of a very scarce book ; but to recall the 
ipsissima verba of a manuscript appears almost 
incredible. To test the accuracy of his memory, 
a Florentine gave him a manuscript, prepared for 
the press, to read. Some time after its return, 
the author visited him in feigned grief for the loss 
of his manuscript. Touched by the irretrievable 
misfortune of his friend, Magliabecchi consoled 
him by the information that his labor was not in 
vain, as he could reproduce the whole from mem- 
ory, and, setting about the task, he soon replaced 
the -first manuscript by a second, in which, it is 
said, he omitted not a single word. 

In the acquiring of languages no faculty of 
the mind is so constantly called into requisition 
as that of memory, Great linguists are always 
distinguished both for their power of retention 
and of reproduction. Among the scholars of 
our own century, Cardinal Mezzofanti is fully a 
match for Magliabecchi in astonishing feats of 
mnemonics. Of an equally humble origin with 
the Florentine librarian, the illustrious linguist 
gradually rose from one preferment in the Catho- 
lic Church to another, till finally he was raised to 
the cardinalate on the same day with the great 
palimpsest discoverer, Angelo Mai, and made 
custodian of the treasures of learning hid from 
public view in the library of the Vatican. Like 
most men who have risen from poverty and ob- 
scurity to great eminence, he owed his first suc- 
cess to the encouraging words and kindly offices 
of a patron. Destined to follow the trade of 


his father, who was a humble carpenter at Bo- 
logna, he had, as is common in Italy, his work- 
bench in the open air, immediateiy under the 
window of a benevolent Oratorian, Father Res- 
pighi. This good old priest instructed a class 
of young men in Latin and Greek. Mezzofanti, 
thirsting for knowledge, soon gave more heed to 
the instruction in languages than to tiie work of 
his trade. That wonderful linguistic aptitude for 
which he was afterward so noted thus early be- 
gan to show itself. Without the aid of a book 
and without a knowledge of the alphabet, he 
soon acquired, by surreptitiously listening to the 
instruction of Father Respighi, quite an exten- 
sive and accurate acquaintance with the Creek 
language. When the Oratorian learned of the 
marvelous memory of the youthful carpenter, he 
took him under his tuition in Latin and Greek; 
and at a later period, when Mezzofanti chose the 
ecclesiastical state as his vocation, the same in- 
structor prepared him fcr the episcopal semina- 
ry of Bologna. Among the remarkable feats of 
memory which are related of his early life, it is 
recorded that he would repeat a folio page of St. 
Chrysostom in the original, which he had never 
seen before, after one reading. 

In a delightful conversation with the lamented 
Sumner, in which he spoke of the many distin- 
guished statesmen and men of letters whom he 
had met abroad, I remember very vividly the 
graphic description which he gave of a red-letter 
day in his life, of which he had many—a day 
spent with Lord Macaulay at the charming 
country-seat of Lord Stanhope, near London. 
Among other pleasant bits of literary chit-chat 
about the brilliant essayist and historian, Mr. 
Sumner especially remarked upon the iron te- 
nacity of his memory. Macaulay, as it is well 
known, seems never to have forgotten anything 
in the domain of literature; and during this visit 
which the two statesmen made together, Mr. 
Sumner was impressed with the singular fluency 
with which the historian quoted strophe after 
strophe from the choruses of the Greek trage- 
dies. As aclassical scholar Sumner himself was 
not a whit behind his English peer, and indeed I 
doubt if the one was more remarkable for his 
memory than the other. I have known instances 
of Sumner’s verbal accuracy which are as truly 
astonishing as any parallel cases in the history 
of literary men. A few years ago, Hon. S.S. 
Cox, of New York, had prepared a speech on 
Ku-klux legislation, which was to be delivered 
without delay in the House of Representatives. 
He was sorely pressed to find a quotation from 
Virgil, the substance of which he remembered, 
yet, as a classical scholar, preferred the exact 
language of the original. After fruitless en- 
deavors to catch the words of the Aineid from 
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his colleagues-on the floor of the House, he dis- 
patched a page to Sumner, giving him a clew to 
the needed passage ; and the messenger, in a few 
minutes, returned with a paper upon which were 
written the lines so eagerly sought : 


“‘Gnossius hec Rhadamanthus habet durissima 
regna, 
Castigatque, auditque dolos.” 
(neis, lib. vi, 566, 567.) 


Sumner’s memory was not only faithful in 
treasuring up the lore of antiquity, but it was 
equally exact in retaining an extensive and schol- 
arly knowledge of the languages and literature 
of modern Europe. Three years’ residence 
abroad, before his entrance into public life, af- 
forded him facilities, which he improved, for be- 
coming acquainted with the wide field of Con- 
tinental learning. I have heard of an incident 
which happened at a dinner in Cambridge, at 
which some of the leading literary spirits of 
Harvard and Boston were present, when a dis- 
cussion arose as to the authorship of a few 
French verses which Longfellow quoted as an 
example of rhythmical ease and elegance. No 
one, at the moment, could place them ; and Sum- 
ner, taking down a volume of Voltaire, at once 
turned to the passage in the tragedy of “ Mé- 
rope.” 

Mrs. Somerville, in her “ Personal Recollec- 


tions,” has preserved another signal instance of 
a great pictorial memory in the person of Dr. 
Gregory, an eminent physician of Edinburgh, 
who was as famous for his Ciceronian Latinity 
as for his professional skill. Mr. Somerville, her 
husband, who she says was a good Latinist, met 
in his reading a Latin quotation the source of 


which he was unable to trace. He applied for 
information to his friend Dr. Gregory, who re- 
marked, “ It is now forty years since I read that 
author, but I think you will find the passage in 
the middle of such a page.” Somerville obtained 
the book, and found the quotation at the place 
indicated. 

By the use of the unmetaphysical term pro- 
fessional memory, I simply mean a memory, phil- 
osophic or pictorial, which is modified by the 
circumstances of the possessor’s pursuit or voca- 
tion, and the accidental direction which that pur- 
suit gives to it. To say that one best remembers 
that with which one is best acquainted, and in 
which one is most deeply interested, is but to 
utter a truism patent to all. Here again memory 
is one of degree, and not especially one of kind. 

When Hercules Consalvi, the illustrious prime 
minister of Pius VII, was attending the Congress 
of Vienna, which was to decide grave questions 
affecting the States of the Church, inquiries were 
frequently made by German scholars, who were 


presented to him, about Ignatius De Rossi, one 
of the most erudite of Italians. It is reported 
that the Cardinal not only felt no little chagrin 
in not being able to answer, for he really had no 
knowledge of such a person in Rome, but that 
one of his first duties on returning to the Eternal 
City was to seek out the helpless old man whose 
name was so familiar to the learned world. As 
a pensioner of the Papal Government, De Rossi 
had lodgings in the Roman College, whither Con- 
salvi went to see him. His days of usefulness 
were over, and he was but a shadow of his former 
self. Versed in all the wealth of Oriental learn- 
ing, De Rossi had devoted the earlier years of his 
life to the preparation of commentaries and dic- 
tionaries elucidating every department of recon- 
dite thought. From the Propaganda press in 
1807 he sent forth his “ Etymologice Agyp- 
tianz,” whose appearance was honored by a 
special meeting of the Academy of Leipsic, and 
a letter of congratulation sent to its author. As 
a mnemonic prodigy, De Rossi has scarcely ar 
equal, certainly not a rival. Having beea a pro- 
fessor of the classic languages of antiquity, he 
was perfectly at home in the whole realm of Greek 
and Roman literature. Canon Lattanzi, his col- 
league in educational labor, related to the late 
Cardinal Wiseman an anecdote of De Rossi's 
great memory. Spending a little time together 
in villeggiatura at Tivoli, De Rossi remarked 
that if any one would repeat a line from any of 
the four great poets of Italy, he would follow it 
by reciting a hundred lines in due order of con- 
nection. The trial was made, and, to the aston- 
ishment of every one, he was entirely successful. 
The query was then raised as to his ability to 
perform the same feat in the Latin classics. “It 
is twenty years,” he replied, “since I read the 
Italian poets, and then it was only for amusement ; 
of the Latin classics I have been professor, so you 
had better not try me.” De Rossi had prepared” 
a valuable Arabic lexicon, which he would never 
put to press from a dread of proof-reading, for 
which he had an unconquerable aversion. Car- 
dinal Wiseman reports him as saying that, “ if 
the tempter had now to deal with another Job, 
and wished to make him lose his patience, he 
would induce him to try his hand at publishing 
an Oriental work.” 

There is, I presume, no great question cog- 
nate with classical literature that Richard Porson, 
the second Grecian that England ever produced, 
has not dissected with more or less circumstan- 
tiality, according to its degree of importance. 
Among Continental savants he shares with Valck- 
enaer the honor of being the profoundest Greek 
scholar since the days of Bentley. I am some- 
times inclined to think that the age of great clas- 
sical scholarship is past, and that the Scaligers, 
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Casaubons, Bentleys, and Porsons belong to a 
different era of culture than our own. Modern 
education having taken a new departure into the 
regions of experimental philosophy, there are 
multitudes of sciolists who regard the classical 
autocrats of former times as men who have mis- 
directed their powers. Porson’s character pre- 
sents a strange admixture of incongruities. With 
vast acquirements in classic studies we naturally 
associate that seclusion and self-denial which, to 
accomplish anything in the world of letters, must 


“Scorn delights and live laborious days.” 


But Porson was one of the most irregular of men. 
Unmethodic in intellectual work, even to idleness 
at times, and lawless in habits of life, even to 
gross drunkenness, he has left as an editor of 
classical literature a copious storehouse of pro- 
found reflections and delicate criticisms. When 
deepest in his cups, he could discuss with the 
precision of an Aristarchus the readings of the 
Greek tragic poets, recite Homer by the hour, 
and expound such problems as the intricate doc- 
trine of the digamma. There are many curious 
anecdotes related of him by Rogers, the poet, 
Basil Montagu, and other of his intimates, and 
they all speak of his singularly versatile memory. 
In the “ Personal Memoirs” of Pryse Lockhart 
Gordon, it is narrated that Porson, having been 
invited to dine with him on a Friday at his resi- 
dence in Sloane Street, mistook the day and ap- 
peared for dinner on Thursday. Like Saxe’s 
Familiar— 
“ Who comes—but never goes ”— 


he was not in the least disconcerted by the blun- 
der, nor was he to be put off till the morrow. 
Remaining for dinner, he exhibited no disposition 
to go to bed at the usual retiring hour, and, in 
company with two bottles of wine and an Italian 
novel, Porson made a night of it, finishing the 
beverage and the romance by breakfast-time. 
At dinner next day he gave a translation from 
memory, and, although there were forty names 
mentioned in the story, he remembered all of 
them but one. Exasperated that he could not 
at once recall the forgotten name, he abstracted- 
ly walked the floor for a few minutes, when he 
shouted, “Eureka! The Count’s name is Don 
Francesco Averrani.” Mr. Cogan, another friend 
of the eccentric Professor of Greek, says that 
Porson, happening one day to call on an acquaint- 
ance who was considerably mystified over an 
obscure passage in Thucydides, was consulted 
as to the meaning of a word. He immediately 
repeated the passage in which the word occurred, 
and, being asked how he knew it was the correct 
one, replied: “ Because the word occurs only 
twice in Thucydides, once on the right-hand 


page, in the edition which you are using, and 
once on the left. I observed on which side you 
looked, and accordingly knew to which passage 
you referred.” 

No class of professional men has exhibited so 
many examples of the great power of memory as 
that of actors. Their memoriter training con- 
duces to the strengthening of the faculty to an 
extraordinary degree. The history of the stage 
furnishes an inexhaustible fund of anecdote of the 
almost incredible feats of memory performed by 
histrionic genius, from the most gifted tragedian 
to the most shiftless strolling player. Cooke 
could commit to memory the contents of a daily 
paper in eight hours; and William Lyon, an ob- 
scure player of Edinburgh, wagered a bowl of 
punch that he could repeat next morning the 
entire contents of the “ Daily Advertiser.” He 
began the task, and completely reproduced: that 
day’s issue of the paper, including not only the 
news, but all the multitudinous advertisements of 
a metropolitan journal ! 

Memory is so essential for the performance 
of the ordinary functions of animal life, that even 
the brute creation and the lowest types of human 
intelligence are alike endowed with the faculty of 
recalling the past in a more equal measure than 
is usually supposed. Metaphysicians of the 
older school resolve such exhibitions of reminis- 
cence in the lower order of creation into mere 
recognitions. Such a theory is certainly at vari- 
ance with the slightest observation of the habits 
of domesticated animals, for it presupposes that 
they have no power to recall an absent object, 
and can recognize it only when present. Upon 
this hypothesis no satisfactory explanation can 
be adduced for the poignant grief which animals 
often display when robbed of their offspring, nor 
for the tricks of the trained dog, horse, or bird, 
which approximate so closely to human intelli- 
gence that we fail to establish a clear line of 
distinction between the two. The recent inves- 
tigations of such scientists as Darwin and Doug- 
lass Spalding offer another and a more plausi- 
ble elucidation of the problem of reminiscence. 
According to their theory, which has been pro- 
nounced materialistic by a writer in the London 
“Spectator,” the resuscitation of impressions to 
consciousness depends upon the molecular change 
in the brain. Reminiscence, therefore, is not ex- 
clusively a mental faculty of man, nor of the 
wise and the learned only, but is possessed in 
some degree by the whole animal world. Mrs. 
Somerville has recorded striking particulars of 
two Scotch idiots who were wonderfully endowed 
with the gift of memory. One she met in Edin- 
burgh, the son of a respectable gentleman who 
took the afflicted creature to the kirk on Sundays. 
Upon returning home he would repeat the whole 
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sermon from memory word for word; and this 
was in days when Scotch sermons were almost 
treatises on systematic divinity. The other she 
met while on a tour in the Highlands. So per- 
fectly familiar was he with the Bible, that if you 
inquired where such and such a text was to be 
found, he would not only tell you without hesita- 
tion, but recite the whole chapter from which it 
was taken. Mrs. Somerville adds: “The com- 
mon people of Scotland at that time had a kind 
of serious compassion for these harmless idiots, 
because ‘ the hand of God was upon them.’” 

Ferdinand Gregorovius, in his ‘“‘ Wanderjahre 
in Italien,” speaks of a celebrated Corsican of 
the sixteenth century, Giulio Guidi, whose mem- 
ory was so encyclopedic that he was called in 
Pddua Guidi della gran memoria. He is said 
to have been able to repeat thirty-six thousand 
names after once hearing them; but Gregorovius 
mentions this prodigy as an example of a man 
who had developed one faculty of mind, to the 
almost total obliteration of all the rest. 

So important an agent is memory in the in- 
tellectual and moral progress of the human race, 
that men have taxed their ingenuity to devise 
some system of mnemotechny which might assist 
the natural memory or lighten it of its burdens. 
Dr. Grey, Feinaigle, Aimé Paris, and Gouraud 
have devoted time and skill to the amplification 


of various plans, but with only a partial success. 
Artificial aids, however admirable in themselves, 
can never act as substitutes for practice and at- 


tention. Be their usefulness what it may, there 
is still remaining a large work, which can only 
be accomplished by the faculty itself unassisted 
by any mnemonic system. I know that certain 
writers on psychology have lavished much praise 
on such artificial plans, and I have witnessed 
some exhibitions of their success which, to say 
the least, were remarkable; but I have never been 
convinced of their utility for the ordinary con- 
cerns of life. In short, they appear rather as 
sports for the pastime of the intellectual acrobat 
than as helps for the improvement of the scholar. 
In the “ Diary and Correspondence of Samuel 
Pepys ” there is an instance of artificial memory 
whose strength was tested by Lord Clarendon 
and others by dictating sixty independent words 
in numerical order to M. Meheux; after a delay 
of eight minutes he repeated them in the same 
order backward and forward. Among words 
given was heautonimor enos, which he ob- 
jected to, not on account of its length, but be- 
cause it suggested nothing to his mind. Captain 
Hatton, who had seen his experiments in France, 
inquired of M. Meheux “whether his making 
another trial presently upon a fresh set of words 
would not entirely efface the memory of the 
first,” to which he replied, “it would not, if he 
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proposed to himself the remembering of the 
former.” Quaint old Thomas Fuller was as 
famous for his memory as for his puns and 
quibbles. Pepys bears testimony to the strength 
of the former, while he often enjoyed the humor 
of the latter. Going from Temple Bar to the 
end of Cheapside, this jocular divine could tell, 
on his return, every sign on either side of the 
way, in the order in which they stood. Under- 
lying his facetious style, in “ Rules for improving 
the Memory,” there is a practical philosophy 
which can not be amended. Want of space for- 
bids giving the whole passage: “ First, soundly 
infix in thy mind what thou desirest to remem- 
ber. What wonder is it if agitation of business 
jog that out of thy head which was there rather 
tacked than fastened? It is best knocking in 
the nail overnight, and clinching it the next 
morning. Overburden not thy memory to make 
so faithful a servant a slave. Remember Atlas 
was weary. Have as much reason as a camel, 
to rise when thou hast thy full load. Memory, 
like a purse, if it be overfull that it can not shut, 
all will drop out of it: take heed of a gluttonous 
curiosity to feed on many things, lest the greedi- 
ness of the appetite of thy memory spoil the 
digestion thereof. Marshal thy notions into a 
handsome method. One will carry twice more 
weight trussed and packed up in bundles, than 
when it lies untoward flapping and hanging 
about his shoulders. Things orderly fardled up 
under heads are most portable.” 

It is not my purpose to enumerate the ad- 
vantages to be derived from a right culture of 
the memory, but I can not forbear alluding to 
one which is intimately connected with its im- 
provement. Youth is the proper season to begin 
the training, not of one, but of all the mental 
faculties ; and the education of the head, like the 
education of the heart, continues as long as life 
shall last. There is nothing which so invigorates 
the memory as the habit of committing passages 
from favorite authors. If we are careful in our 
selections, they are serviceable to us, and may 
become, as Ruskin says, “nests on the sea in- 
deed, but safe beyond all others ; . ... fairy palaces 
of beautiful thoughts, bright fancies, satisfied 
memories, noble histories, faithful sayings, trea- 
sure-houses of precious and restful thoughts 
which care can not disturb, nor pain make 
gloomy, nor poverty take away from us—houses 
built without hands, for our souls to dwell in.” 
I can cite no greater example of the incompara- 
ble benefits of thus educating the memory than 
that of Milton, who turned with sightless eyes to 
the composition of “ Paradise Lost.” Mr. Hallam 
has beautifully and instructively pictured this 
period in the blind poet’s life: “Then the re- 
membrance of early reading came over his dark 
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and lonely path like the moon emerging from the 
clouds. Then it was that the Muse was truly 
his; not only as she poured her creative inspira- 
tion into his mind, but as the daughter of Mem- 
ory, coming with fragments of ancient melodies, 
the voice of Euripides, and Homer, and Tasso; 
sounds that he had loved in youth, and treasured 
up for the solace of his age. They who, though 
not enduring the calamity of Milton, have known 
what it is, when afar from books, in solitude, or 
in traveling, or in the intervals of worldly care, 
to feed on poetical recollections, to murmur over 
the beautiful lines whose cadence has long de- 
lighted their ear, to recall the sentiments and 
images which retain by association the charm 
that early years once gave them—they will feel 
the inestimable value of committing to the mem- 
ory, in the prime of its power, what it will easily 
receive and indelibly retain. I know not, indeed, 
whether an education that deals much with poe- 
try, such as is still usual in England, has any 
more solid argument among many in its favor, 
than that it lays the foundation of intellectual 
pleasures at the other extreme of life.” 

There is a phenomenon of the past so mys- 
teriously connected with memory, that no intelli- 
gent explanation of it has ever been attempted. 
I refer to the vague feeling of preéxistence which 
has assumed with some a certitude of belief. It 
has variously found expression in our literature, 
and a writer in the London “ Practitioner” be- 
lieves it to be an evidence of an overworked con- 
dition of the brain, and not unfrequently the fore- 
runner of incipient epilepsy. Some years ago I 
was intimately associated with a cultivated Irish 
gentleman who often referred to this curious 
sensation—this echo, as it were, of a long-for- 
gotten past—which he experienced at intervals. 
He was a man of rare gifts, and superior to any- 
thing like vulgar superstition. The fact is at 
least noteworthy that fifteen years after my first 
acquaintance with him I heard of his death from 
epilepsy of a violent form. A kinsman of ours, 
now a septuagenarian, visited Aix-la-Chapelle in 
early life, and he maintains to this day that its 
streets and cathedral containing the tomb of 
Charlemagne, which he saw for the first time, 
were as familiar to him as though he had resided 
there for a long period. He jocularly explains 
the fact on the hypothesis that memory was 
making note of a preéxistent state of being when 
he must have been a denizen of that city. Cole- 
ridge and Tennyson, Dickens and Rossetti, have 
been subject to the delusion, if it may be called 
such. In an exquisite sonnet, commemorative 
of the birth of his son Hartley, Coleridge says : 


** Oft o’er my brain does that strange fancy roll 
Which makes the present (while the flash doth 
last) 





Seem a mere semblance of some unknown past, 
Mixed with such feelings as perplex the soul 
Self-questioned in her sleep ; and some have said 
We lived ere yet this robe of flesh we wore.” 


Rossetti suggests, in a beautiful poem entitled 
“ Sudden Light,” a continuity of being both in a 
preéxistent and in a future state : 


** T have been here before, 
But when or how I can not tell : 
I know the grass beyond the door, 
The sweet, keen smell, 
The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 


** You have been mine before— 
How long ago I may not know: 
But just when at that swallow’s soar 
Your neck turned so, 
Some veil did fall—I knew it all of yore. 


‘* Then, now—perchance again ! 
O round mine eyes your tresses shake! 
Shall we not lie as we have lain 
Thus for Love’s sake, 
And sleep, and wake, yet never break the chain?” 


Equally clear is the sentiment of Dickens in 
“ David Copperfield,” who makes it as universal 
among mankind as that of any of the sensations 
with which the science of psychology is ac- 
quainted : “ We have all some experience of a 
feeling which comes over us occasionally of what 
we are saying and doing having been said or 
done before, in a remote time—of our having 
been surrounded dim ages ago by the same faces, 
objects, and circumstances—of our knowing per- 
fectly well what will be said next, as if we sud- 
denly remembered it.” 

Tennyson, always delicate, subtile, and full of 
pathos, but dimly foreshadows, in,“ The Two 
Voices,” this phenomenon, which in his verse lies 
in close proximity to the realm of the supernatd- 
ral : 

“ Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 
Of something felt, like something here ; 
Of something done, I know not where ; 
Such as no language may declare.” 


Among our own writers, Whittier has made 
the problem of preéxistence the burden of a beau- 
tiful poem, quite aptly called “ A Mystery.” Like 
a finely chiseled piece of sculpture, it must be 
seen entire to appreciate the deftly arranged se- 
quence of incidents subordinated to the chief 
thought uppermost in the creation of the artist. 
To quote a disconnected stanza or two would be 
but the conversion of a perfect antique into a 
torso : 

“ The river, hemmed with leaning trees, 
Wound through its meadows green ; 
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A low, blue line of mountains showed 
The open pines between. 


“ One sharp, tall peak above them all 
Clear into sunlight sprang. 
I saw the river of my dreams, 
The mountains that I sang. 


“ No clew of memory led me on, 
But well the way I knew ; 
A feeling of familiar things 
With every footstep grew. 


“ Not otherwise above its crag 
Could hang the blasted pine ; 
Not otherwise the maple hold 
Aloft its red ensign. 


“ So up the long and shorn foot-hills 
The mountain-road should creep ; 
So, green and low, the meadow fold 
Its red-haired kine asleep. 


“ The river wound as it should wind, 
Their place the mountains took ; 
The white, torn figure of their clouds 
Wore no unwonted look. 


“ Yet ne’er before that river’s rim 
Was pressed by feet of mine ; 
Never before mine eyes had crossed 
That broken mountain-line. 


“ A presence, strange at once and known, 
Walked with me as my guide ; 
The skirts of some forgotten life 
Trailed noiseless at my side. 


“ Was it a dim-remembered dream ? 
Or glimpse through zons old ? 
The secret which the mountains kept 
The river never told. 


“ But from the vision, ere it passed, 
A tender hope I drew ; 
And, pleasant as a dawn of spring, 
The thought within me grew— 


“ That love would temper every change 
And soften all surprise, 
And, misty with the dreams of earth, 
The hills of heaven rise.” 


A. J. Faust. 





THE LITERATURE OF 
SECOND 


HE later period which we have now to sur- 
vey is more rich in scientific literature than 
that former period which we assumed to close 
with the Crimean war. In practical science, as 
we have already shown, the advance made during 
the reign of Queen Victoria has been greater in 
many ways than the advance made from the be- 
ginning of civilization to that time. Sir Robert 
Peel traveled from Rome to London to assume 
office as Prime Minister, exactly as Constantine 
traveled from York to Rome to become emperor. 
Each traveler had all that sails and horses could 
do for him, and no more. A few years later Peel 
might have reached London from Rome in some 
forty-eight hours. Something of the same kind 
may be said for economical, political, and what 
is now called social science. The whole of that 
system of legislative reform, which is founded on 
a recognition of the principles of humanity, may 
be said to belong to our own times. Our penal 
systems have undergone a thorough reform. 
More than once it seemed as if the reform were 
going too far, and as if the tenderness to crimi- 
nals were likely to prove an encouragement to 
crime. But, although there have been, for this 
* A chapter from Justin McCarthy’s “‘ History of Our 
Own Times.” Vol. IV. For preceding chapter (‘‘ First 
Survey”) see ‘‘ Appletons’ Journal” for June, 1879. 
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reason, little outbursts of reaction every now and 
then, the growth of the principle of humanity has 
been steady, and the principle has taken firm and 
fixed root in our systems of penal legislation. 
Flogging in the army and navy may be said to 
be now wholly abolished. The senseless and 
barbarous system of imprisonment for debt is 
abandoned. There is no more transportation of 
convicts. Care is taken of the lives and the 
health of women and children in all manner of 
employments. Schools are managed on systems 
of wise gentleness. Dotheboys Hall would be 
an impossible picture, even for caricature, in these 
later years. We are, perhaps, at the beginning 
of a movement of legislation which is about to 
try to the very utmost that right of state inter- 
ference with individual action which, at one time, 
it was the object of most of our legislators to re- 
duce to its very narrowest proportions. It may 
be that this straining of the right of the majority 
over the minority is destined to bring about in 
due course its reaction. But we do not think 
that “ the survival of the fittest,” the doctrine on 
which our forefathers acted, more or less con- 
sciously, in the education of children and the 
treatment of criminals, will ever again, within 
any time to which speculation can safely reach, 
be adopted as a principle of our legislation. 
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Much of the healthier and more humane spirit 
prevailing in our social systems, in our criminal 
laws, in the management of our schools, in the 
care of the state for the working-classes, for wo- 
men, and for children, is undoubtedly due to the 
spread of that sound and practical scientific 
teaching which began to make it known every- 
where that the recognition of the laws of health 
will always be found, in the end, to be a recogni- 
tion of the laws of morality. 

But, though the philosophy of these later days 
has proved itself thus essentially practical, it is to 
be observed that the great scientific controversy 
of the time is distinctly and purely speculative. 
The Darwinian theory, as it is commonly, we will 
not say vulgarly, called, may be described as one 
of the most remarkable facts in the history of its 
time. Dr. Charles R. Darwin, grandson of the 
author of “ The Botanic Garden” and “ Zoéno- 
mia,” was born in 1809. He showed at an early 
age great capacity as a naturalist. He accom- 
panied, as naturalist, the expedition of her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Beagle for the survey of South Amer- 
ica and the circumnavigation of the globe. This 
expedition occupied him nearly five years, and he 
returned to England in 1836. He published sev- 
eral studies in geology and in fossil species, and 
seemed to have made his mark as a naturalist of 
distinction, and nothing more. Charles Knight’s 
“ English Cyclopedia,” published in 1855, twenty 
years after the return of Dr. Darwin from his 
great voyage, speaks in high terms of his contri- 
butions to the sciences he studied, and adds, 
“ Mr. Darwin is still in the prime of life, and may, 
therefore, be expected to contribute largely to the 
extension of the sciences he has so successfully 
cultivated.” If Mr. Darwin had died soon after 
that time the world would never have suspected 
that it had lost anything more than a highly 
promising naturalist. In 1859 appeared “ The 
Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection ; 
or, the Preservation of the Favored Races in the 
Struggle of Life.” The book had hardly been 
published when it was found that a great crisis 
had been reached in the history of science and of 
thought. The importance of Darwin’s “ Origin 
of Species,” regarded as a mere historical fact, is 
of at least as much importance to the world as 
Comte’s publication of his theory of historical 
development. In these pages we are considering 
Darwin's theory and his work merely as historical 
facts. We are dealing with them as we might 
deal with the fall of a dynasty or the birth of a 
new state. The controversy which broke out 
when the “ Origin of Species ” was published has 
been going on ever since, without the slightest 
sign of diminishing ardor. It spread almost 
through all society. It was heard from the pul- 
pit and from the platform ; it raged in the scien- 


tific and unscientific magazines. It was trum- 
peted in the newspapers; it made one of the 
stock subjects of talk in the-dining-room and the 
smoking-room ; it tittered over the tea-table. 
Mr. Darwin’s central idea was that the various 
species of plants and animals, instead of being 
each specially created and immutable, are con- 
tinually undergoing modification and change 
through a process of adaptation, by virtue of 
which such varieties of the species as are in any 
way better fitted for the rough work of the strug- 
gle for existence are enabled to survive and mul- 
tiply at the expense of the others. Mr. Darwin 
considers this principle, with, indeed, some other 
and less important causes, capable of explaining 
the manner in which all existing types may have 
descended from one or a very few low forms of 
life. All animals, beasts, birds, reptiles, insects, 
have descended, he contends, from a very limited 
number of progenitors, and he holds that analogy 
points to the belief that all animals and plants 
whatever have descended from one common pro- 
totype. The idea that man gradually developed 
from some very low prototype was, of course, not 
Dr. Darwin’s especially, nor belonging even to 
Dr. Darwin’s time. It was an idea that had been 
floating about the world almost at all times. It 
had become somewhat fashionable in England 
not long before Dr. Darwin published his “ Origin 
of Species.” It was led up to in the “ Vestiges 
of Creation,” a book that once caused much stir 
in scientific and religious circles. A strong- 
minded lady in Lord Beaconsfield’s “ Tancred ” 
bewilders and saddens the young hero by gravely 
informing him that we once were fishes, and shall 
probably in the end be crows. But Darwin's 
book, if we take it as resting for its central point 
of doctrine upon that principle of the survival of 
the fittest, was the first great systematized at- 
tempt to give the theory a solid place among the 
scientific opinions of the world. It was worked 
out with the most minute and elaborate care, and 
with an inexhaustible patience—qualities which 
we do not expect to find in the originators of 
new and startling theories. Dr. Darwin’s work 
was fiercely assailed and passionately cham- 
pioned. It was not the scientific principle which 
inflamed so much commotion; it was the sup- 
posed bearing of the doctrines on revealed re- 
ligion. Injustice was done to the calm examina- 
tion of Darwin’s theory on both sides of the con- 
troversy. Many who really had not yet given 
themselves time even to consider its arguments 
cried out in admiration of the book, merely be- 
cause they assumed that it was destined to deal 
a blow to the faith in revealed religion. On the 
other side, many of the believers in revealed re- 
ligion were much too easily alarmed and too sen- 
sitive. Many of them did not pause to ask them- 
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selves whether, if every article of the doctrine 
were proved to be scientifically true, it would 
affect in the slightest degree the basis of their 
religious faith. To this writer it seems clear that 
Dr. Darwin’s theory might be accepted by the 
most orthodox believer without the firmness of 
his faith molting a feather. The theory is one 
altogether as to the process of growth and con- 
struction in the universe, and, whether accurate 
or inaccurate, does not seem in any wise to touch 
the question which is concerned with the sources 
of all life, movement, and being. However that 
may be, it is certain that the book made an era 
not only in science, but in scientific controversy, 
and not merely in scientific controversy, but in 
controversy expanding into all circles and among 
all intelligences. The scholar and the fribble, the 
divine and the schoolgirl, still talk and argue and 
wrangle over Darwin and the origin of species. 
Professor Huxley is one of the most distin- 
guished and thoroughgoing supporters of Dr. 
Darwin's principle. Professor Huxley advocates, 
in his own words, “the hypothesis which sup- 
poses that species living at any time must be the 
result of a gradual modification of preéxisting 
species.” He maintains that to suppose each 
species of plant or animal to have been formed 
and placed on the globe at long intervals by a 
distinct act of creative power, is an assumption 
“as unsupported by tradition or revelation as it 
is opposed to the general analogy of nature.” 
Professor Huxley would have been a distinguished 
scientific man if he had never taken any part in 
the Darwin controversy. He would have been a 
distinguished scientific man even if he had not 
been, as he is, a great thinker and writer. In the 
arena of public controversy he has long been a 
familiar and formidable figure. He came into 
the field at first almost unknown, like the Disin- 
herited Knight in Scott’s romance; and, while 
the good-natured spectators were urging him to 
turn the blunt end of the lance against the shield 
of the least formidable opponent, he dashed, with 
splendid recklessness, and with spear-point for- 
ward, against the buckler of Richard Owen him- 
self, then the most renowned of England’s living 
naturalists. Professor Huxley has a happy gift 
of shrewd sense and sarcasm combined. Few 
men can expose a sophism so effectively in a 
single sentence of exhaustive satire. It would 
be wrong to regard him merely as a scientific 
man. He is a literary man as well. What he 
writes would be worth reading for its form and 
its expression alone, were it of no scientific au- 
thority. He has a fascinating style, and a happy 
way of pressing into the service of strictly scien- 
tific exposition some illustration caught from lit- 
erature and art, even from popular and light lit- 
erature. Mr. Huxley seemed from the first to 


understand that a scientific school can never be- 
come really powerful while it is content with the 
ear of strictly scientific men. He cultivated, 
therefore, sedulously and successfully, the literary 
art of expression. His style as a lecturer has a 
special charm. It is free from any effort at rhe- 
torical eloquence; but it has all the eloquence 
which is born of the union of deep thought with 
simple expression and luminous diction. There 
is not much of the poetic about Mr. Huxley’s 
style ; but the occasional vividness of his illustra- 
tions suggests the existence of some of the higher 
imaginative qualities. There was something like 
a gleam of the poetic in the half-melancholy, half- 
humorous introduction of Balzac’s famous “ Peau 
de Chagrin ” into the well-known protoplasm lec- 
ture. But, as a rule, Mr. Huxley treads only the 
firm earth, and deliberately, perhaps scornfully, 
rejects any aspirings after the clouds. 

Professor Tyndall, another great teacher in 
the same school, has, like Mr. Huxley, the gift of 
literary expression, informed, perhaps, by more of 
the imaginative and the poetic. Mr. Tyndall has 
done, perhaps, more practical work in science 
than Mr. Huxley. He has written more ; he has 
sometimes written more eloquently. But there 
is a certain coarseness of materialism about Mr. 
Tyndall’s views with regard to man and nature. 
There is a vehement aggressiveness in him which 
must interfere with the clearness of his views. 
He has occasionally assailed the orthodox with 
the polemical intemperance of a field-preacher. 
He has more than once been carried clear away 
from his purpose by the unsparing vigor of his 
controversial style. He is sometimes one of the 
most impatient of sages, the most intolerant of 
philosophers. His temper, as a controversialist, 
may have tended sometimes to weaken his scien- 
tific authority, but of course this only happens 
where the subject engrossing Professor Tyndall’s 
attention is one of that class which have, in all 
ages, proved too exciting now and then for the 
cool judgment even of philosophers. Mr. Tyn- 
dall has made noble contributions to scientific 
literature, which concern in no wise the tremen- 
dous questions put by Mr. Carlyle, with such 
solemnity and such emotion—“ Whence, and, oh 
Heavens ! whither?” 

Mr. Herbert Spencer may be said to have 
taken the sphere of the naturalist and the spheres 
of the metaphysician and the psychologist, and 
drawn a circle round, embracing and enfolding 
them all, and adopting them as his province. If 
Mr. Darwin’s attempt to map out the process by 
which vegetable and animal life are gradually 
constructed was an ambitious effort, the task 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer undertook was of 
still more vast and veniurous scope. Mr. Spencer 
is the author of a series of connected philosophi- 
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cal works intended to reduce to harmonious and 
scientific order the principles of biology, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and morality. He has applied 
universally, and carried out in systematic detail, 
the doctrine of evolution or development. In 
1855 appeared his “ Principles of Psychology,” 
an attempt to analyze the relations between the 
order of the worlds of matter and of mind. The 
central and governing idea of this work is, that 
the universal law of intelligence flows directly 
from the codperation of mind and nature, in the 
creation of our ideas. As there is a persistency 
in the order of events in nature, so will there be 
a persistency in the connection between the cor- 
responding states of consciousness. The succes- 
sion or coexistence of external phenomena pro- 
duces a like succession in our mental perceptions, 
and when any two physical states often occur 
together, there is at length established an internal 
tendency for those states always to recur in the 
same order. Starting from the law which has 
been thus described, in words that are not ours, 
Mr. Spencer traces the growth of human intelli- 
gence from the lower phenomena of reflex action 
and instinct, and then shows how our unconscious 
life merges in a succession of conscious phenom- 
ena; and, lastly, he endeavors to carry us upward 
from the origin of memory to the highest exercise 
of reason and the scientific development of the 
moral feelings. In other words, Mr. Spencer 
endeavors to lay down the principles of develop- 
ment for the whole world of matter, of mind, and 
of morals. Mr. Spencer has written essays on 
education, on the government of states, and on 
other subjects, which, however, scarcely seem to 
be marked by the precision of thought which 
distinguishes him as a psychological writer. His 
views of education and of civic government seem 
occasionally to degenerate almost to the degree 
of crotchets. His style is not fascinating. It is 
clear, strong, and simple, but it has little literary 
beauty, and borrows little from illustration of any 
kind. Mr. Spencer himself utterly undervalues 
what he regards as superfluous words. Attrac- 
tiveness of style is part of the instrumentality by 
which a great writer or speaker accomplishes his 
ends. If a man would convince, he must not 
disdain the arts by which people can be induced 
to listen. Much of Mr. Spencer’s greatest work 
had long been little better than a calling aloud to 
solitude for the lack of the attractiveness of style 
which he despises, but which Plato or Aristotle 
would not have despised. Mr. Spencer, however, 
rather prides himself on not caring much about 
the Greeks and their literature. A great thinker 
he undoubtedly is—one of the greatest thinkers 
of modern times ; perhaps, a man to be classed 
among the few great and original philosophers of 
all time. It is only of late years that his fame 


has begun to spread among his own countrymen. 
Gradually it has become known to the English 
public in general that there was among them a 
great, lonely thinker, surveying the problems of 
mind and matter as from some high, serene watch- 
tower. His words were well known among read- 
ing people in the United States long before they 
had ceased to be the exclusive property of a very 
select few in England. Of late he has come to 
be, in a certain sense, the fashion in this country 
among people who desire to be thought clever. 
It is not any part of our purpose to raise the 
question whether less honor is done to a great 
writer by neglecting him altogether, or by adopt- 
ing him as one of the authors whom it is conven- 
tionally proper to have read, and with whom, 
therefore, everybody is bound to affect an ac- 
quaintance. It certainly was not for that that 
Mr. Spencer toiled his way over the rugged, un- 
pitying Alpine heights of thought, “ #¢ puerzs—we 
may add, puellisgue—placeat etde clamatio fiat.” 
The name of Professor Max Miiller is now 
by common consent enrolled with the names of 
famous Englishmen. Max Miiller has adopted 
England as his home, and England has quietly 
annexed his reputation. He has approached the 
history of man’s development by the study of 
man’s speech. He has opened a new and a most 
important road for the student. In his hands 
philology ceases to be a dry science of words, 
and becomes quickened into a living teacher of 
history. Max Miiller has contributed to various 
departments of thought, and has proved himself 
a charming writer, who can invest even the least 
attractive subject with an absorbing interest. 
Metaphysical and psychological science have 
lately lost a pupil of marvelous versatility in 
George Henry Lewes. No literary man in our 
time did so many different things and did them 
so well as Mr. Lewes. He wrote novels; he 
made some of the most successful adaptations 
from the French theatre known to our stage ; he 
was an accomplished literary and dramatic critic ; 
he translated Spinoza; he wrote the lives of 
Goethe and of Robespierre ; he produced a his- 
tory of philosophy in which he had something of 
his own to say about every great philosopher 
from Thales down to Schelling and Comte ; he 
was the author of all manner of physiological 
essays ; his “ Problems of Life and Mind” and 
his “ Physical Basis of Mind” were really con- 
tributions of permanent value to the studies with 
which they so boldly dealt. It is not, perhaps, 
unworthy of notice that Mr. Lewes was even a 
remarkably good amateur actor. It seemed as 
if he must be able to do everything well to which 
it pleased him to put his hand. His peculiar 
merit was not, however, that he could write clever 
books on a great variety of subjects. London 
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has many hack-writers who could go to work at 
any publisher’s order, and produce successively 
an epic poem, a novel, a treatise on the philoso- 
phy of the conditioned, a hand-book of astronomy, 
a farce, a life of Julius Cesar, an account of Af- 
rican explorations, and a volume of sermons. 
But none of these productions would have one 
gleam of native and genuine vitality about it. 
The moment it had served its purpose in the 
literary market it would go dead down to the 
dead. Lewes’s works are of quite a different 
style. They have positive merit and value of 
their own, and they live. It was a characteristi- 
cally audacious thing to attempt to cram the his- 
tory of philosophy into a couple of medium-sized 
volumes, polishing off each philosopher in a few 
pages, draining him, plucking out the heart of his 
mystery and his system, and stowing him away 
in the glass jar designed to exhibit him to an 
edifiec class of students. But it must be admitted 
that the “ History of Philosophy” is a genuine 
and a valuable study, although the author, not 
then in the calmer maturity of his powers, crum- 
ples up the whole science of metaphysics, sweeps 
away transcendental philosophy, and demolishes 
@ prior? reasoning in a manner which strongly 
reminds one of Arthur Pendennis upsetting, in a 
dashing criticism, and on the faith of an hour’s 
reading in an <ncyclopzdia, some great scientific 
theory of which he had never heard before, and 
the development of which had been the life’s 
labor of a sage. 

The period which we are surveying was es- 
pecially rich in historical studies. It was prolific, 
not only in historians and histories, but even in 
new ways of studying history. The Crimean 
war was still going on when Mr. Froude’s “ His- 
tory of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth” began to make its appear- 
ance ; and the public soon became alive to the 
fact that a man of great and original power had 
come into literature. The first volume of Mr. 
Buckle’s “ History of Civilization” was published 
in 1857. Mr. Freeman literally disentombed a 
grea: part of the early history of England, cleared 
it of he accumulated dust of traditional error and 
ignorance, and for the first time showed it to us 
as it must have presented itself to the eyes of 
those vho helped to make it. Mr. Kinglake be- 
gan the story of the Crimean war. Mr. Lecky 
occupied himself with “ The History of Rational- 
ism in Europe”; “The History of European 
Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne,” and 
more lately with the great days of the eighteenth 
century. Canon Stubbs made the “ Constitutional 
History d England ” his province ; and Mr. Green 
undertoot to compress the whole sequence of 
English listory into a sort of literary outline map, 
in which events stood clearly out in the just per- 


spective and proportions of their real importance. 
Of the men we have named, it would not be un- 
reasonable to say that Mr. Froude and Mr. King- 
lake belong to the romantic school of historians ; 
Mr. Buckle and Mr. Lecky to the philosophic ; 
Mr. Freeman, Canon Stubbs, and Mr. Green to 
the practical and the real. To show events and 
people as they were is the clear aim of this latter 
school; to picture them dramatically and vividly 
would seem to be the ambition of Mr. Froude 
and Mr. Kinglake. To show that they have a 
system and a sequence, and are evidence of great 
natural laws, is the object of men like Mr. Buckle 
and Mr. Lecky. Mr. Froude is probably the most 
popular historian since Macaulay, although his 
popularity is far, indeed, from that of Macaulay. 
He is widely read where Mr. Freeman would 
seem intolerably learned and pedantic, and Mr. 
Lecky too philosophic to be lively. His books 
have been the subject of the keenest controversy. 
His picture of Henry VIII set all the world won- 
dering. It set an example and became a prece- 
dent. It founded a new school in history and 
biography—what we may call the paradoxical 
school—the school which sets itself to discover 
that some great man had all the qualities for 
which the world had never before given him 
credit, and none of those which it had always 
been content to recognize as his undoubted pos- 
session. The virtues of the misprized Tiberius; 
the purity and meekness of Lucrezia Borgia; the 
disinterestedness and forbearance of Charles of 
Burgundy : these and other such historical dis- 
coveries naturally followed Mr. Froude’s illustra- 
tion of the domestic virtues, the exalted chastity, 
and the merciful disposition of Henry VIII. Mr. 
Froude has, however, qualities which raise him 
high above the level of the ordinary paradoxical 
historian. He has a genuine creative power. 
We may refuse to believe that his Henry VIII is 
the Henry of history, but we can not deny that 
Mr. Froude makes us see his Henry as vividly as 
if he stood in life before us. A dangerous gift 
for an historian; but it helps to make a great 
literary man. Mr. Froude may claim to be re- 
garded as a great literary man, measured by the 
standard of our time. He has imagination ; he 
has that sympathetic and dramatic instinct which 
enables a man to enter into the emotions and 
motives, the likings and dislikings, of people of a 
past age. His style is penetrating and thrilling ; 
his language often rises to the dignity of a poetic 
eloquence. The figures he conjures up are al- 
ways the semblances of real men and women. 
They are never waxwork, or lay-figures, or skele- 
tons clothed in words, or purple rags of descrip- 
tions stuffed out with straw into an awkward 
likeness of the human form. The one distinct 
impression we carry away from Mr. Froude’s 
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history is that of the living reality of his figures. 
In Marlowe's “ Faustus,” the Doctor conjures 
up for the amusement of the Emperor a proces- 
sion of beautiful and stately shadows to represent 
the great ones of the past. When the appari- 
tions of Alexander the Great and his favorite pass 
by, the Emperor can hardly restrain himself from 
rushing to clasp the hero in his arms, and has to 
be reminded by the wizard that “these are but 
shadows, not substantial.” Even then the Em- 
peror can hardly get over his impression of their 
reality ; for he cries— 


“T have heard it said 
That this fair lady, while she lived on earth, 
Had on her neck a little wart or mole” ; 


and, lo! there is the mark on the neck of the 
beautiful form which floats across his field of 
vision. Mr. Froude’s shadows are like this; so 
deceptive, so seemingly vital and real; with the 
beauty and the blot alike conspicuous ; with the 
pride and passion of the hero, and the heroine’s 
white neck and the wart on it. Mr. Froude’s 
whole soul, in fact, is in the human beings whom 
he meets as he unfolds his narrative. He isa 
romantic or heroic portrait-painter. He has 
painted some pictures which may almost com- 
pare with those of Titian. Their glances follow 
and haunt one like the wonderful eyes of Casar 
Borgia, or the soul-piercing resignation of that 
face on Guido’s canvas once believed to be that 
of Beatrice Cenci. But Mr. Froude wants the 
one indispensable quality of the true historian, 
accuracy. He wants altogether the cold, patient, 
stern quality which clings to facts ; the scientific 
faculty. His narrative never stands out in that 
“dry light” which Bacon so commends; the 
light of undistorted and clear truth. The temp- 
tations to a man with the gift of heroic portrait- 
painting are too great for Mr. Froude. His ge- 
nius carries him away, and becomes his master. 
When Titian was painting his Cesar Borgia, is 
it not conceivable that his imagination may have 
been positively inflamed by the contrasts between 
the man’s physical beauty and moral guilt, and 
have unconsciously heighened the contrast by 
making the pride and passion lower more darkly, 
the superb brilliancy of the eyes burn more radi- 
antly, than might have been seen in real life? 
Mr. Froude has evidently been often thus en- 
snared by his own special gift. There is hardly 
anything in our modern literature more powerful, 
picturesque, and dramatic than his portrait of 
Mary Queen of Scots. It stands out and glows 
and darkens with all the glare and gloom of a 
living form, now in sun and now in shadow. It 
is almost as perfect and impressive as Titian. 
But no reasonable person can doubt that it is a 
dramatic and not an historical study. Without 


going into any controversy as to disputed facts, 
even admitting, for the sake of argument, that 
Mary was as guilty as Mr. Froude would make 
her, it is impossible to believe that the woman he 
has painted is the Mary Stuart of history and of 
life. No doubt his Mary is now a reality for us. 
We are distinctly acquainted with her; we can 
see her and follow her movements. But she is a 
fable for all that. The poets and painters have 
made the form of the mermaid not one whit less 
clear and distinct for us than the figure of a liv- 
ing woman. If any of us were to see a painting 
of a mermaid with scales upon her neck, or with 
feet, he would resent it or laugh at it as an inac- 
curacy, just as if‘-he saw some gross anatomical 
blunder in a picture of aman or woman. Mr. 
Froude has created a Mary Stuart as art and 
legend have created a mermaid. He has made 
her one of the most imposing figures in our 
modern literature, to which, indeed, she is an im- 
portant addition. His Queen Elizabeth is almost 
equally remarkable as a work of art. His Henry 
VIII stands not quite so high, and far lower 
comes his Cesar, which is absurdly untrue as a 
portrait, and is not strong even as a romantic 
picture. Mr. Froude’s personal integrity and 
candor are constantly coming into contradiction 
with his artistic temptation ; but the portrait goes 
on all the same. He is too honest and candid 
to conceal or pervert any fact that he knows. 
He tells everything frankly, but continues his 
picture in his own way. It may be that some 
rather darksome vices suddenly prove their ex- 
istence in the character of the person whom Mr. 
Froude had chosen to illustrate the brightness 
and glory of human nature. Mr. Froude is not 
abashed. He deliberately states the facts ; shows 
how, in this or that instance, truth did tell shock- 
ing lies, mercy ordered several massacres, and 
virtue fell into the ways of Messalina. But he 
still maintains that his pictures are portraits of 
truth, mercy, and virtue. A lover of art, acco‘d- 
ing to a story in the memoirs of Canova, was so 
struck with admiration of that sculptor’s Venus 
that he begged to be allowed to see the medel. 
The artist gratified him; but, so far from be- 
holding a very goddess of beauty in the flesh, he 
only saw a well-made, rather coarse-lookinz wo- 
man. “The sculptor, seeing his disappoin‘ment, 
explained to him that the hand and theeye of 
the artist, as they work, can gradually and almost 
imperceptibly change the model from that which 
it is in the flesh to that which it ought tb be in 
the marble. This is the process which is always 
going on with Mr. Froude whenever 2e is at 
work upon some model in which, for love or 
hate, he takes unusual interest. Therefore, the 
historian is constantly involving himselfin a wel- 
ter of inconsistencies and errors. Mr Froude’s 
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errors go far to justify the dull and literal old 
historians of the school of Dryasdust, who, if 
they never quickened an event into life, never, on 
the other hand, deluded the mind with phantoms. 
The chroniclers of mere facts and dates, the old 
almanac-makers, are weary creatures; but one 
finds it hard to condemn them to mere contempt 
when he sees how the vivid genius of a man like 
Mr. Froude can lead him astray. Mr. Froude’s 
finest artistic gift becomes his greatest defect for 
the special work he undertakes to do. A scholar, 
a man of high imagination, a man likewise of 
patient labor, he is above all things a romantic 
portrait-painter; and the spell by which his 
works allure us is the spell of the magician, not 
the calm power of the teacher. 

Mr. Buckle’s “ History of Civilization in Eng- 
land” created a sensation hardly less than that 
produced by Mr. Darwin’s “ Origin of Species.” 
Indeed, for a time the interest it created was 
keener and more widely diffused. Mr. Buckle 
undertook to prove four great principles, which 
he contended were essential to the understanding 
of history. First, that the progress of nations 
depends upon the success with which the laws 
of phenomena are investigated, and the extent 
to which a knowledge of these laws is diffused. 
Second, that before any such investigation can 
proceed a spirit of skepticism must arise “ which 
at first aiding the investigation, is afterward aided 
by it.” Third, that the results of this investiga- 
tion tend to increase the influence of intellectual 
truths, and to diminish, not absolutely but rela- 
tively, the influence of moral truths, which latter 
are more stationary than intellectual truths, and 
receive fewer additions. Fourth, that the great 
enemy of this progressive investigation, and con- 
sequently of human civilization, is the protective 
spirit in which governments undertake to watch 
over men and direct them what to do, and in 
which churches and teachers prescribe for them 
what they are to believe. Now, it is plain that 
on the decision of the first point rested the whole 
issue between Mr. Buckle and his opponents. 
If the progress of civilization depended upon the 
discovery and right appreciation of phenomena, 
then the basis of the science of history would be 
settled beyond dispute. History would then take 
its ordered place like any of the physical sci- 
ences. But it was on this very first point that 
the struggle had to be made in which, as it seems 
to us, Mr. Buckle’s endeavor broke down. He 
labored to establish nothing less than the fact 
that all the movements of history, and indeed of 
human life through all its processes, are regulated 
by fixed physical laws as certain as those which 
rule the motions of the waves and the changes 
of the weather, and of which we could arrive at 
a sound and trustworthy knowledge if we were 


content to study their phenomena as we do the 
phenomena of the sea and the skies. Of course, 
this was not an idea which occurred for the first 
time to Mr. Buckle. It is an idea which has al- 
ways been more or less clearly in the minds of 
some men. It belongs to that principle which 
Comte laid down when he endeavored to explain 
the development of human history. It was more 
than once put into the form of a principle by 
Goethe, and had been described more distinctly 
still by Lessing. But men like Goethe and Les- 
sing suggested it rather as a probability than 
endeavored to define it as an actual law. Mr. 
Buckle set about establishing it as the law of 
human life by illustration, argument, and evi- 
dence drawn from the actual facts of history and 
of nature. He brought to his task a vast amount 
of more or less arranged information, an ardent 
spirit full of faith in his own theory, and a power 
of self-will and self-complacency which enabled 
him to accept as certain and settled every dogma 
on which he had personally made up his mind. 
The “History of Civilization” was never fin- 
ished. The author’s early death broughi the 
task to a close. It remains a great effort, a 
monument of courage, energy, and labor; per- 
haps, indeed, it might not inaptly be described 
as a ruin. Mr. Buckle had attempted a task 
beyond the compass of one man’s capacity and 
of men’s combined knowledge thus far. He 
tried to build a literary Tower of Babel, by means 
of which man might reach the skies and look 
down complacently on the mechanical move- 
ments of planets, races, and generations beneath. 
He died at the age of forty, lamenting almost 
with his latest breath that he had to leave his 
work unfinished, and still believing that life, mere 
life, was all he needed to make it complete. 

Mr. Kinglake’s still unfinished history of the 
Crimean war is full of brilliant description and 
of keen, penetrating thought. It shows many 
gleams of the poetic, and it has some of the 
brightest and bitterest satirical passages in the 
literature of our time. The chapters in which 
Mr. Kinglake goes out of his way to describe 
the career, the character, and the companions of 
the Emperor Napoleon III cut like corrosive acid. 
Mr. Kinglake found his mind filled with detesta- 
tion of Louis Napoleon and his companions. He 
invented for himself the theory that the Crimean 
war arose only out of Louis Napoleon’s peculiar 
position, and his anxiety to become recognized 
among the great sovereigns of Europe. The 
invention of this theory gave him an excuse for 
lavishing so much labor of love and hate on 
chapters which must always remain a master- 
piece of remorseless satire. They hardly pretend 
to be always just in their estimate of men, but 
no one rates them according to their justice or 
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their injustice. They are read for their style, 
and nothing more. Perhaps it would not be al- 
together unjust to say much the same of the 
history as far as it has gone. It is brilliant; it is 
powerful ; it is full of thrilling passages; but it 
remains after all the historical romance rather 
than history. Moreover, it is a good deal too 
long. The Crimean war came after a generation 
of peace, and to many Englishmen it almost 
seemed as if there never had been such a war 
before or would be again. Mr. Kinglake set 
about his great book with something like the 
same estimate of the historical importance and 
proportions of the war. Even already the per- 
spective of events is beginning to come fairly 
out, and it seems as if the Crimean campaign 
hardly needed the huge historical monument at 
which Mr. Kinglake is still at work. 

Mr. Lecky has probably more of the philo- 
sophic mind than any of his contemporaries. 
He has treated history on a large scale and in 
the philosophical spirit. He has taken a wide 
and liberal survey of the progress of thought 
and of morals as a whole, and then has brought 
the knowledge and observation thus acquired to 
the practical purpose of illustrating certain pas- 
sages of history and periods of human develop- 
ment. His “ History of England in the Eight- 


eenth Century” is not more remarkable thus far 


for the closeness and fullness of its details than 
for its breadth of view and its calmness of judg- 
ment. Mr. Lecky is always the historian, and 
never the partisan. His works grow on the 
reader. They do not turn upon him all at once 
a sudden glare like the flash of a revolving light, 
but they fill the mind gradually with a sense of 
their justice, their philosophic thought, and the 
clear calmness of their historical observation. 
Dean Stanley, the pupil and the biographer 
of Dr. Arnold, has made some of the most valu- 
able contributions to ecclesiastical history which 
our time possesses. His “ Historical Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey” fascinates the reader 
by its beauty of style and by the evidences of 
the loving care with which the author has ap- 
proached his subject. Mr. John Morley has pro- 
duced monographs of Burke, of Rousseau, and 
of Voltaire which are original in their very form, 
and which have made a distinct mark on the 
literature of their day. There are many essay- 
ists in history, biography, and the criticism of 
art and letters who well deserve to be named in 
a survey of the literature of our time, but whom 
we are compelled to pass over. Space would 
hardly allow of our even classing them in schools 
—as, for example, the Positivist, the Neo-Pagans, 
the Aésthetics, the Agnostics, the Satirists, and 
all the rest. In an age of prodigious literary 
activity the essayists of various schools have cer- 


tainly not been the least active and produc- 
tive. 

The poets, however, outnumber them by far. 
We have had no great poet in these later days, 
but the number of our singers is prodigious. A 
great meeting of poets could be got up in Lon- 
don alone. Many really fine poems are the al- 
most unnoticed result of this multitudinous labor. 
Sir Walter Scott once said, with good-humored 
modesty, that he had taught many ladies and 
gentlemen to write romances as well, or nearly 
as well, as he could himself. Of the poetic voices 
which literally fill the air around us, the majority 
must be those of mere mocking-birds, and yet it 
is not always-easy to distinguish between the 
original notes and the imitation. The highest 
reach attained among the poets of this later day 
is assuredly that of Mr. Swinburne. His first 
volume of poems, containing “The Queen Moth- 
er” and “ Rosamond,” published in 1861, made 
no mark whatever, but his “ Atalanta in Caly- 
don,” which appeared in 1865, startled the world. 
The mere boldness of the return to the subjects 
and the very forms of Greek drama would have 
commanded attention ; but there was something 
much more commanding in the genuine original- 
ity with which the poet breathed new life into 
the antique forms. Mr. Swinburne’s mastery of 
melodious phrase and verse astonished even the 
age acquainted with the musical richness and 
softness of Tennyson’s lines, and Mr. Swinburne 
had a vibrating strength in his verse such as the 
poet-laureate never tried to have. Mr. Swinburne 
decidedly shot an arrow higher into the air than 
any of his fellows in these later days, but he 
only shot one arrow. To vary the illustration, 
we may say that the jet from his poetic source 
soared higher than that of any of his rivals; but 
it was only one thin, narrow stream, and not a 
full fountain sending its spray and its waters 
broadly in the sun. His poetic ideas are very 
few. Even his vocabulary is not liberal. Words 
as well as ideas are soon exhausted. Even the 
greatest admirer becomes conscious of a sense 
of monotony as he listens again and again to the 
same cry of rebellion against established usage, 
the same hysterical appeal to lawlessness in pas- 
sion and in art, poured forth in the same phrase- 
ology with the same alliteration. Mr. Morris, 
the author of “ Jason ” and “ The Earthly Para- 
dise,” is a poet of a milder and a purer strain. 
Nothing can be more beautiful, tender, and mel- 
ancholy than some of his sweet, pathetic stories. 
Mr. Morris has been compared to Chaucer, but 
he is at the best a Chaucer without strength and 
without humor. He has such story-teller’s power 
as one might suppose suited to absorb the even- 
ing hours of some lady of medizval days. She 
would have loved Mr. Morris’s beautiful tales of 
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love and truth and constancy and separation, 
tales which, to quote the poet’s own words, 
“would make her sweet eyes wet, at least some- 
times, at least when heaven and earth on some 
fair eve had grown too fair for mirth.” But the 
broad strength of Chaucer, the animal spirits, 
the ringing laughter, the occasional fierceness of 
emotion, the pain, and the passion are not to be 
found in Mr. Morris’s exquisite and gentle verse. 
Mr. Dante G. Rossetti has written some sonnets 
which are probably entitled to rank with the best 
of their kind at any time, and one or two ballads 
of fierce, impassioned style, which seem as if 
they came straight from the heart of the old 
northern ballad world. Miss Christina Rossetti’s 
“Goblin Market” is almost perfect in its way. 
Miss Jean Ingelow has written some tender and 
pathetic poems. Mr. Aubrey de Vere is a true 
poet, and one of a family of poets. Mr. Robert 
Buchanan at one time gave promise of taking a 
high rank among modern poets. Assuredly he 
has not fulfilled all the hopes of his first days, 
but he must always stand well among the singers 
who only claim to form the second order of the 
poets of our time. “The Spanish Gypsy” and 
other productions in verse, by the novelist George 
Eliot, are the clever attempts of a woman of 
genius who is not a poet to write poetry. The 
poetry of these days may boast of having pro- 
duced a distinct school, which has contrived to 
inoculate not only literature, but art, architecture, 
ornament, dress, and social life generaily, with its 
influence. It is possible that long after the world 
may have ceased to read even the best writers 
of the school, the school itself will live curiously 
in memory with its mannerisms, its affectations, 
its absurdities, imitations, and quackeries, and at 
the same time with its genuine beauty and high 
spiritual aspirations. The préczeuses, it is to be 
remembered, were not always ridiculous. They 
were not ridiculous at all, to begin with. They 
were ladies of intellect and true artistic feeling. 
It was only when imitation and insincerity set in, 
when sentiment took the place of emotion, when 
mannerism tried to pass itself off as originality, 
that the heroines of Moliére’s immortal comedy 
could have been life-like figures even in carica- 
ture. So it is with the pre-Raphaelite school, as 
a certain group of poets and painters came to be 
fantastically designated. Pre-Raphaelitism was 
in the beginning a vigorous protest in favor of 
truth in nature and art, of open eyes and faithful 
observation in artistic critics, students, and every 
one else, as against conventionalities and pretti- 
nesses and unrealities of ail kinds. Mr. Ruskin 
was the prophet of the new school. Mr. Dante 
Rossetti, Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Madox Brown, 
and Mr. Millais were its practical expounders in 
art. A great controversy sprang up, and Eng- 


land divided itself into two schools. No impar- 
tial person can deny that Mr. Ruskin and the 
pre-Raphaelites did great good, and that much 
of their influence and example was decidedly 
healthy. But pre-Raphaelitism became a very 
different thing in later years, when it professed 
to invade all arts, and to establish itself in all 
the decorative business of life, from the ornamen- 
tation of a cathedral to the fringe of a dress. 
Lately it has become a mere affectation, an artis- 
tic whim. It has got mixed up with estheticism, 
neo-paganism, and other such phantasies. The 
typical pre-Raphaelite of the school’s later de- 
velopment is, however, a figure not unworthy of 
description. The typical pre-Raphaelite believed 
Mr. Dante Rossetti and Mr. Burne-Jones to be 
the greatest artists of the ancient or modern 
world. If any spoke to him of contemporary 
English poetry, he assumed that there was only 
question of Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Swinburne, or Mr. 
Morris. In modern French literature he admired 
Victor Hugo, Baudelaire, and one or two others 
newer to song, and of whom the outer world had 
yet heard little. Among the writers of older 
France he was chiefly concerned about Frangois 
Villon. He was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
paintings of the late Henri Regnault. Probably 
he spoke of France as “ our France.” He was 
angry with the Germans for having vexed our 
France. He professed faith in the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer and the music of Wagner, and he 
was greatly touched by Chopin. He gave him- . 
self out as familiar with the Greek poets, and 
was wild in his admiration of Sappho. He made 
for himself a sort of religion out of wall-paper, 
old teapots, and fans. He thought to order, and 
yet above all things piqued himself on his ori- 
ginality. He and his comrades received their 
opinions as Charlemagne’s converts did their 
Christianity, in platoons. He became quite a dis- 
tinct figure in the literary history of our time, and 
he positively called into existence a whole school 
of satirists in fiction, verse, and drawing to make 
fun of his follies, whimsicalities, and affectations. 

The fiction of this second period has one 
really great name, and one only. The author of 
“Adam Bede” and “ The Mill on the Floss” 
stands on a literary level with Dickens and 
Thackeray and Charlotte Bronté. ‘George Eli- 
ot,” as this author chooses to call herself, is un- 
doubtedly a great writer, merely as a writer. Her 
literary career began as a translator and an es- 
sayist. Her tastes seemed then to lead her 
wholly into the somewhat barren fields where 
German metaphysics endeavor to come to the 
relief, or the confusion, of German theology. 
She became a contributor to the “ Westminster 
Review ”; then she became its assistant editor, 
and worked assiduously for it under the direction 
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of Dr. John Chapman, the editor. She had mas- 
tered many sciences as well as literatures. Prob- 
ably no other novel-writer, since novel-writing 
became a business, ever possessed anything like 
her scientific knowledge. Unfortunately, her sci- 
entific knowledge “o’er informed ” her later 
novels, and made them oppressive to readers 
who longed for the early freshness of “ Adam 
Bede.” George Eliot does not seem to have 
found out, until she had passed what is conven- 
tionally regarded as the age of romance, that she 
had in her, high above all other gifts, the faculty 
of the novelist. When an author who is not 
very young makes a great hit at last, we soon 
begin to learn that he had already made many 
attempts in the same direction, and his publishers 
find an eager demand for the stories and sketches 
which, when they first appeared, utterly failed to 
attract attention. But it does not seem that Miss 
Marian Evans, as she then was, ever published 
anything in the way of fiction previous to the 
series of sketches which appeared in “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,” and were called “Scenes of 
Clerical Life.” These sketches attracted con- 
siderable attention, and were much admired ; 
but not many people probably saw in them the 
capacity which produced “ Adam Bede” and 
“Romola.” With the publication of “ Adam 
Bede” came a complete triumph. The author 
was elevated at once, and by acclamation, to the 
highest rank among living novelists. In one of 
the first numbers of the “Cornhill Magazine,” 
Thackeray, in a gossiping paragraph about novel- 
ists of the day, whom he mentioned alphabetically 
and by their initials, spoke of “E” as a “ star of 
the first magnitude just risen on the horizon.” 
Nothing is much rarer than the union of the sci- 
entific and the literary or artistic temperaments. 
So rare is it that the exceptional, the almost 
solitary instance of Goethe comes up at once, 
distinct and striking to the mind. English nov- 
elists are even less likely to have anything of a 
scientific taste than French or German. Dickens 
knew nothing of science, and had, indeed, as 
little knowledge of any kind, save that which is 
derived from observation, as any respectable Eng- 
lishman could well have. Thackeray was a man 
of varied reading, versed in the lighter literature 
of several languages, and strongly imbued with 
artistic tastes; but he had no care for science, 
and knew of it only what every one has to learn 
at school. Lord Lytton’s science was a mere 
sham. Charlotte Bronté was genius and igno- 
rance. George Eliot is genius and culture. Had 
she never written a page of fiction, she must have 
been regarded with admiration by all who knew 
her as a woman of deep thought and of a varied 
knowledge such as men complacently believe to 
be the possession only of men, It was not this, 


however, which made her a great novelist. Her 
eyes were not turned inward or kept down in 
metaphysical contemplation. She studied the 
living world around her. She had an eye for 
external things keen almost as that of Dickens 
or Balzac. George Eliot is the only novelist who 
can paint such English people as the Poysers and 
the Tullivers just as they are. She looks into 
the very souls of such people. She tracks out 
their slow, peculiar mental processes ; she repro- 
duces them fresh and firm from very life. Mere 
realism, mere photographing, even from the life, 
is not in art a great triumph. But George Eliot 
can make her dullest people interesting and dra- 
matically effective. She can paint two dull peo- 
ple with quite different ways of dullness—a dull 
man and a dull woman, for example—and the 
reader is astonished to find how utterly distinct 
the two kinds of stupidity are, and how intensely 
amusing both can be made. There are two 
pedantic, pompous, dull advocates in Mr. Brown- 
ing’s “The Ring and the Book.” How distinct 
they are; how different, how unlike, and how 
true are the two portraits! But then it must be 
owned that the poet sometimes allows his pedants 
to be as tiresome as they would be in real life, if 
each successively held a weary listener by the 
button. George Eliot is not guilty of any such 
artistic fault. No one wants to be rid of Mrs. 
Poyser, or Aunt Glegg, or the prattling Floren- 
tines in “ Romola.” There never was or could 
be a Mark Tapley or a Sam Weller. We put up 
with these impossibilities and delight in them, 
because they are so amusing and so full of fan- 
tastic humor. But Mrs. Poyser lives, and every 
one knows an Aunt Glegg, and poor Mrs, Tulli- 
ver’s cares and hopes and little fears and pitiful 
reasonings are animating hundreds of Mrs. Tulli- 
vers all over England. George Eliot has infused 
into the novel some elements it never had before ; 
and so thoroughly infused them that they blend 
with all the other materials, and do not form any- 
where a solid lump or mass distinguishable from 
the rest. There are philosophical novels—*“ Wil- 
helm Meister,” for example—which are weighed 
down and loaded with philosophy, and which the 
world only admires in spite of the philosophy. 
There are political novels—Lord Beaconsfield’s, 
for instance—which are only intelligible to those 
who make politics and political personalities a 
study, and which, viewed merely as stories, would 
not be worth speaking about. There are novels 
with a great direct purpose in them, such as 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or “ Bleak House,” or 
Mr. Charles Reade’s “Hard Cash.” But these, 
after all, are only magnificent pamphlets, splen- 
didly illustrated diatribes. The deep philosophic 
thought of George Eliot’s best novels quietly 
suffuses and illumines them everywhere. There 
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is no sermon here, no lecture there, no solid mass 
interposing between this incident and that, no 
ponderous moral hung around the neck of this or 
that personage. The reader feels that he is un- 
der the spell of one who is not merely a great 
story-teller, but who is also a deep thinker. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope carries to its utmost 
limit the realism begun by Thackeray. He has 
none of Thackeray’s genius; none of his fancy 
or feeling; none of his genuine creative power. 
He can describe with minute photographic faith- 
fulness the ways, the talk, and sometimes even 
the emotions of a Belgravian family, of a noble- 
man’s country-house, or the “ womankind ” of a 
dean in a cathedral town. He does not trouble 
himself with passion or deep pathos, although he 
has got as far as to describe very touchingly the 
mental pains of a pretty girl thrown over by her 
lover, and has suggested with some genuine 
power the blended emotion, half agony of sor- 
row, half sense of relief, experienced by an elderly 
clergyman on the death of a shrewish wife. It 
was natural that, after the public had had a long 
succession of Mr. Trollope’s novels, there should 
come a ready welcome for the school of fiction 
which was called the sensational. Of this school 
Mr. Wilkie Collins headed one class and Miss 
Braddon the other. Miss Braddon dealt in what 
we may call simple, straightforward murders and 
bigamies, and such like material; Mr. Wilkie 
Collins made his crimes always of an enigmatic 
nature, and compelled the reader to puzzle them 
out as if they were morbid conundrums. Mr. 
Trollope, however, continued to have his c/zentéle 
all the time that the sensational school in its 
various classes or branches was flourishing and 
fading. Mr. Trollope’s readers may have turned 
away for a moment to hear what became of the 
lady who dropped her husband down the well, 
or to guess at the secret of the mysterious Wo- 
man in White. But they soon turned loyally 
back to follow the gentle fortunes of Lily Dale, 
and to hear what was going on in the household 
of Framley Parsonage and under the stately roof 
of the Duke of Omnium. 

Mr. Charles Reade, with all his imperfections 
as an artist, belongs to a higher order than Mr. 
Trollope, who is so much more thoroughly a 
master of his own narrower art. “Peg Woffing- 
ton” and “Christie Johnstone,” the former pub- 
lished so long ago as 1852, seem almost perfect 
in their symmetry and beauty. “The Cloister 
and the Hearth” might wellnigh have persuaded 
a reader that a new Walter Scott was about to 
arise on the horizon of our literature. In Mr. 
Reade’s more recent works, however, the author 
began to devote himself to the illustration of 
some social or legal grievance calling for reform, 
and people came to understand that a new branch 


of the art of novel-writing was in process of de- 
velopment, the special gift of which was to con- 
vert a Parliamentary blue-book into a work of 
fiction. The treatment of criminals in prison 
and in far-off penal settlements; the manner in 
which patients are dealt with in private lunatic 
asylums, became the main subject and backbone 
of the new style of novel, instead of the misun- 
derstandings of lovers, the trials of honest poverty, 
or the struggles for ascendancy in the fashionable 
circles of Belgravia. Mr. Reade may claim the 
merit of standing alone in work of this kind. He 
can make a blue-book live, and yet be a blue- 
book still. He takes the hard and naked facts 
as he finds them in some newspaper or in the 
report of some Parliamentary commission, and 
he so fuses them into the other material whereof 
his romance is to be made up that it would re- 
quire a chemical analysis to separate the fiction 
from the reality. The reader is not conscious 
that he is going through the boiled-down con- 
tents of a blue-book. He has no aggrieved sense 
of being entrapped into the dry details of some 
harassing social question. The reality reads like 
romance; the romance lives like reality. No au- 
thor ever indulged in a fairer piece of self-glori- 
fication than that contained in the last sentence 
of “ Put Yourself in his Place.” “I have taken,” 
says Mr. Reade, “a few undeniable truths out 
of many, and have labored to make my readers 
realize those appalling facts of the day which 
most men know, but not one in a thousand com- 
prehends, and not one in a hundred thousand 
realizes, until fiction—which, whatever you may 
have been told to the contrary, is the highest, 
widest, noblest, and greatest of all the arts— 
comes to his aid, studies, penetrates, digests the 
hard facts of chronicles and blue-books, and 
makes the dry bones live.” 

Distinct, peculiar, and lonely is the place in 
fiction held by Mr. George Meredith, the author 
of “The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” “Beau- 
champ’s Career,.’ “ The Egoist,” and other novels. 
Mr. Meredith has been more than once described 
as a prose Browning. He has, indeed, much of 
Mr. Browning's obscurity of style, not caused by 
any obscurity of thought, but rather by a certain 
perverse indifference on the part of the artist to 
the business of making his meaning as clear to 
others as it is to himself. He has a good deal 
of Mr. Browning's peculiar kind of grim saturnine 
humor, not the humor that bubbles and sparkles 
—the humor that makes men laugh even while 
it sometimes draws tears to the eyes. He lacks 
the novelist’s first charm, the power of telling a 
story well. But, despite these defects, he is un- 
questionably one of the most remarkable of all 
the modern novelists, short of the very greatest. 
There are times when the reader is inclined to 
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wonder how with so many great gifts he has 
failed to become a great novelist. The story 
called “ Beauchamp’s Career,” which probably 
not one in every thousand novel-readers has even 
opened, seems to us to have only narrowly missed 
being one of the great romances of the age of 
Queen Victoria. It is full of beauty, of power, 
and of pathos. Some of its characters are so 
drawn that they not merely stand out as if in 
life before us, but they enable us to enter into all 
their thoughts and anticipate all their purposes. 
We can conjecture beforehand what they will do 
in a given condition of things, just as we can 
tell how some friend of our own is likely to act 
when we hear what the circumstances are under 
which he is called upon to take a decision. This 
story, too, is not overladen, as others of Mr. 
Meredith’s unluckily are, by epigram and antith- 
esis, by curiosities of phrase which it is difficult 
to follow, and conceits which rather dazzle the 
eyes of the reader than light up the page. If 
Mr. Meredith’s novels were to be examined ac- 
cording to their intellectual worth, they would 
deserve and demand a much fuller analysis than 
has been attempted here. But in these pages we 
are looking at the literature of the time from the 
chronicler’s rather than the critic’s point of view. 
We tell that a certain soldier won a battle or 


statesman gained a political victory, although we 
may ourselves be of opinion that the victory was 


better deserved on the other side. In the same 
spirit we record the fact that Mr. Meredith has 
not yet succeeded in gaining that place in fiction 
which our own judgment of his capacity would 
say that he is surely well qualified to attain. 

Mr. Blackmore’s “ Lorna Doone” seems to 
us, on the whole, the best novel of the second 
class produced in England in our time. That is 
to say, we rank it distinctly below the great novels 
of Dickens and Thackeray and Charlotte Bronté 
and George Eliot, but above any novel produced 
by any writer short of these, and above the in- 
ferior works of these great artists themselves, 
Mr. William Black is the head of a school of fic- 
tion which he himself called into existence. Scot- 
tish scenery and Scottish character, alternating 
with certain phases of London life, are the field 
in which he works, and in which he has no rival. 
He has not as yet shown himself great in passion 
or in pathos. The deeper emotions of the hu- 
man heart, the sterner phases of human life, he 
has apparently not often cared to touch. But 
in his own province, somewhat narrow though 
that be, his art approaches to perfection. He 
can paint not merely scenery, but even atmos- 
phere, with a delicacy and strength of touch 
which in themselves constitute an art. Mr. 
Hardy has done something the same for certain 
English counties that Mr. Black has done for 


Scotland. He is occasionally stronger than Mr, 
Black, but he has not his subtile sweetness, 
charm, and tender grace, and he is far less equal, 
far less surely master of his own craft. A word 
must be said of the delicate porcelain of Miss 
Thackeray’s work in fiction—her tender, gentle, 
womanly stories ; nor should we fail to record the 
fact that Mrs. Craik’s “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
was one of the literary successes of the day. 

A style of novel peculiar to this age, and very 
unlike that of Miss Thackeray or Mrs. Craik, de- 
serves a word of mention. That is the novel 
which records the lives, the rompings, the am- 
bitions, the flirtations, and the sufferings of what 
we may call the Roaring Girl of the Victorian 
age. With tousled, unkempt hair, disorderly 
dress, occasionally dirty hands, and lips bubbling 
over with perpetual slang, this strange young 
woman has bounced into fiction. She has al- 
ways a true and tender heart under her some- 
what uncouth appearance and manners. When 
she falls in love, she falls in love very intensely, 
and, although she may have had all manner of 
flirtations, she generally clings to the one true 
passion, and is not uncommonly found dying of 
a broken heart at the end of the novel. Perhaps 
the one merit about this kind of fiction, when it 
is really honest and at its best, is that it recog- 
nizes the fact that women are not a distinct 
angelic order of beings, but that they have their 
strong passions and even their coarse desires like 
men. Such advantage as there may be in set- 
ting this fact plainly before the world, on the 
authority of writers who are women themselves, 
the school may claim to have, It is not a high, 
or refined, or noble, or in any way commendable 
school of fiction, but at its best it is sincere. 
At its worst—and it very soon reached its worst 
—it may be described as insufferable. 

The fiction of this later period is, like the 
poetry, inferior to that of the period which we 
had to consider in our former survey. It has 
more names, but not such great names. It would 
almost seem as if the present school of fiction is, 
to borrow a phrase from French politics, exhaust- 
ing its mandate. The sensation novel has had 
its day, and its day was but an episode, an inter- 
ruption. Realism has now wellnigh done all it 
can. Its close details, its trivial round of com- 
mon cares and ambitions, its petty trials and easy 
loves, seem now at last to have spent their at- 
tractive power, and to urge with their fading 
breath the need of some new departure for the 
novelist. Perhaps the one common want in the 
more modern novel may suggest the new source 
of supply. Perhaps, in order to give a fresh life 
to our fiction, it will have to be dipped once again 
in the old holy well of romance. 

JusTIn McCaRTHY. 
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HYMN TO NATURE. 


E who would worship—hear ! 
He who would bend in adoration low, 
And, bending, know 
The might of mighty Love, unscathed of fear— 
As lightning scathes the mightiest—bow 
Clasped palms and level forehead ! 
Hail, Nature—sought in sadness ! 
Hail, power divine ! invoked through hidden lore— 
A lore unquarried 
Save by the God-touched, in divinest madness, 
Upborne by passionate joys and lowliest gladness, 
That drains the soul of self and leaves therein 
A goodlier, godlier store— 
The equal storage of what aye hath been— 
The knowledge of the level tides of men— 
The meted flow of nations and of streams— 
The sunset’s constant beams 
And the day’s rising: then 
Know that all things are measured ; and the power 
That crowns and glorifies, yet like a flower— 
Great Nature! with thy golden-pollened dower— 
Sways thee and bends thee to all needs, is He 
Who lays the levels of the land and sea! 


Thou art the same! 
The same in bud and blossom, 
In cunning workmanship of light and flame ! 
Or billows harsh and hoarse 
When the long coiling wave with swollen force 
Holds in its swarthy bosom 
Some shipwrecked corse ; 
Or in rejoicing waterfalls that spout 
Their jubilant waves about ; 
Or the bright rivulet, that through the meadow 
Turns light to sunny shadow : 
Ever the same, fair Nature! as a child 
Or as a goddess grown ; thy locks are wild 
With wind-sprays, starry flowers—while changeful eyes 
Half shadow, half reveal thy mysteries ! 


Come to these silver strands— 
The lips of distant lands 
Drawn far apart by Ocean’s billows hoar! 
And on the foam-flecked shore 
Thy name is murmured low, or, mounting high, 
Thy terror, far resounding, shakes the sky ! 
Yet ever in all gifts that life demands 
Ever the same ! 
Flushed in the tender light that flows and braids 
The morning’s flame— 
In storm-clouds or in twilights, pearl-touched, fair— 
Thy magic power, thy sovereign grace is there, 
Wrapped in the strength, the glow, that all pervades; 
The blessing unaware— 
Ever the same ! 
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Ever the same: Thine influence blindly falls 
On ruined walls, 
Pictured and patched with lichens orange-brown 
Or rankest green or forests of soft down— 
Lithe palm-trees for the midgets’ home—and wooest 
With smiles from brooding skies the biuest 
The scarlet poppy and the seeds 
Of unknown tangled roots and vagrant weeds 
Strong souls adopt for children, when 
Sickened with love of men, 
They turn to Nature tenderly, because 
By sweet and subtile laws ‘ 
All artist-souls grow poppies and wild weeds, 
And have a thousand needs 
The Universal Mother sows and breeds— 
Then gently tends and feeds! 


Ever the same: Thy liberal dew comes down 
On wheat-fields brown 
As on the spring-tide blade : Thou know’st no times; 
The tenderest chimes 
That woo the ear and charm the heart to rest 
Are in thy breast ; 
The lapse of idle waves and distant bells 
And the low brook-like insect-haunted swells 
That wander through the grasses 
Or tall pines, 
When soft the light wind passes 
In dalliance that uplifts the budding goat-cropped vines ! 


Would that deep Love—devotion to thy spirit— 
That passionate souls inherit— 
Would that deep Love had music in its plumes 
Like far perfumes, 
Robbed from rich acres filled with closest blooms, 
That penetrate wide casements, opened high 
Where sick men lie; 
Would that it had such music, that each beat 
Of its strong pinions strove like scaling feet 
Of prayer to God! Would that the heart were full 
Of Nature, which of God 
Is attribute made visible! Charm the sod 
To render up its secrets—microcosms 
We crush at will; as perfect as the blossoms 
We give our young brides on their bridal morns ! 
What is there deep that warns 
Our senses, that such living circles coil 
In spirals high as heaven and deep as hell, 
From atoms needed as ourselves, whose toil 
Is to build islands whereon empires build, 
To forms art dare not tell 
Nor reason yield 
An inference? All is held 
Wrapped in thy heart, great Nature! and thy tongue 
Shall utter prophecies for ever young, 
For ever old—till heaven itself is scaled ! 












WILLIAM M. BricGGs. 
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THE DOGS 


S I sit here on a stile in the summer mead- 
ows of a bright afternoon, I am watching 
my dog running to and fro along the hedge, and 
sniffing vigorously at every hole for the faintest 
indication of rat or rabbit. Anacharsis—that is 
my dog’s name—has a sharp nose for sport, and 
takes kindly to ratting, as is the nature of terriers 
generally. I can not look at him now, his nos- 
trils close to the ground, and his body stretched 
eagerly forward on the scent, without thinking 
of many strange problems raised by his attitude. 
For many years the intelligence of dogs was a 
sore stumbling-block and puzzle to me in my 
rambling psychological inquiries; and I could 
not account for their obvious cleverness upon 
any known and accepted principle. Gradually, 
however, it began to dawn upon me that I had 
neglected this important element of scent, and 
that the neglect of so large a factor in the ca- 
nine life had made me quite misread the dog’s 
universe in many ways. A pregnant hint of 
Professor Croom Robertson’s, thrown out in a 
letter to “ Nature,” first set me on the right 
track. I have since tried to follow out that hint 
for myself by observation and experiment ; and 
I propose now to set forth my developed notions 
on the nature of the universe as it appears to 
Anacharsis, so far as analogy or guess-work en- 
ables us to realize it. Let us, if possible, put 
ourselves mentally inside my terrier’s head, and 
try for a moment to see and smell the world as 
he sees and smells it. 

As long ago as the age of the Sophists, it 
was already suggested that man was perhaps the 
wisest of animals in virtue of his possessing a 
hand. Anaxagoras, like the prototype of all 
Bridgewater-Treatise writers that he was, thought 
fit to oppose this sensible view by asserting that, 
on the contrary, man was provided with a hand 
because he was the wisest of animals. Thus 
early do we get a first glimpse of the alternative 
ideas of design and evolution: for, unless some- 
body had propounded the evolutionist view, An- 
axagoras would never have been at the trouble 
to contradict it. A couple of thousand years 
later Mr. Herbert Spencer has pointed out that 
intelligence varies among animals generally in a 
rough proportion to their special organs of touch 
and prehension. Almost all the cleverest crea- 


tures possess some mechanism for grasping an 

object, so as to feel it on both sides, and gain a 

real tactual knowledge of its shape and solidity. 

For example, men and monkeys, the head and 

crown of the mammalian race, have hands with 

opposable thumbs, supplemented among our 
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more distant quadrumanous relations by a pre- 
hensile tail. The elephant, second in sagacity to 
the monkey alone among the lower animals, has 
his very flexible and delicate trunk, with which 
he can embrace the boles and branches of trees, 
or lift up a man bodily from the ground. More- 
over, at its tip, he possesses a still more discrim- 
inative tactile organ in the lipgor finger, with 
which he can pick up a needle from the floor or 
gather small crumbs out of a bed of straw. 
This lip is largely supplied with nerves of touch, 
which make it probably almost as sensitive as 
our own tongues, and perhaps far more so than 
the tips of our fingers. Now, we must remem- 
ber that the elephant (as Dr. Bastian well re- 
marks) is really the wisest wild animal we know, 
save only our own ape-like allies; for elephants 
will not usually breed in captivity, and almost 
every one that we see has been captured as an 
untamed roamer among the forests of Ceylon or 
the Himalayan valleys. They have thus never 
enjoyed the same advantages of education as the 
dog and the horse, which have been domesticated 
by man for thousands of generations, and have 
accordingly inherited the accumulated effects of 
long intercourse with a superior race. But the 
elephant’s cleverness is all his own. He has 
learned and developed it for himself in the course 
of his wanderings up and down the world, for 
ever seeing and handling with curiosity every 
new object that comes in his way. 

Again, if we look at the pouched animals, 
like kangaroos and wombats, we shall find that 
they are, as a rule, extremely stupid. The great 
kangaroo himself is said to be so hopelessly silly, 
that when he is beaten he turns to bite the sense- 
less stick, instead of attacking the person who 
wields it. But there is one of these marsupials 
which shows great intelligence and cunning, so 
that its name has become as proverbial in Amer- 
ica for sagacity as that of the fox in England—I 
mean the opossum. Now, the opossum is re- 
markable for the possession of a hand on its 
hind feet, with an opposable thumb, almost as 
perfect as the monkey’s. Furthermore, many 
species of opossum have a prehensile tail, which 
stands them in good stead as a grasping organ. 
It is this faculty of grasping and handling things 
which accounts for their superior intelligence. 
The brain has become hereditarily enriched with 
all kinds of nervous connections answering to 
the tactual facts disclosed to them by their de- 
veloped organs of touch. 

Similarly, among birds, as Mr. Spencer also 
points out, the parrots are universally acknowl- 
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edged to rank first in intellectual order; and 
they are equally distinguished for their very 
hand-like claws, with which they can firmly 
grasp a nut or a lump of sugar, holding two 
toes on the opposite side from the other two, in 
a manner exactly analogous to the use of our 
own thumbs. Besides, the upper half of their 
bill is very freely movable, being specially ar- 
ticulated to the skull for that express purpose ; 
and the advantage which parrots derive from 
this peculiarity must have been noted by every- 
body who has watched them climbing their cages, 
and holding on to the wires by beak and claws 
together. In fact, Polly is always handling and 
mumbling everything she comes across, with 
obvious curiosity to know what it is really like. 
Hence, once more, the high intelligence of the 
parrots as a tribe, derived from their large and 
varied experience of external bodies, both per- 
sonal and inherited. 

I might, if I liked, go on to show conversely 
that most animals with very ill-developed tactile 
organs have usually a low grade of intellectual 
development. But I have probably said enough 
already to illustrate the general principle involved, 
which is, briefly speaking, this: An animal can 
not really 4now any object by merely seeing it: 
in order fully to understand the nature of the ob- 
ject, it must also feel it, handle it, grasp it all 
round, Thus alone can it translate the symboli- 
cal language of sight into.the real language of 
touch. Visible forms and colors require to be 
reduced to tactual shapes and to solid or liquid 
resistances before they are really comprehended. 
Touch, as Mr. Herbert Spencer puts it, is the 
mother-sense of all the senses. Thus, those ani- 
mals which can best feel a body on every side, 
and learn experimentally its material composi- 
tion, are those which have the fullest ground- 
work for the growth of intelligence, and which 
consequently display, as a rule, the greatest sa- 
gacity of all. 

Starting from this general principle, derived 
from Mr. Herbert Spencer, it appears difficult at 
first sight to account for the acknowledged clev- 
erness of the dog and the horse. To be sure, in 
the latter case, Mr. Spencer calls attention to the 
extreme mobility of the horse’s upper lip, which 
is constantly used for feeling and testing objects 
around it in a manner that remotely suggests the 
elephant’s trunk. But this mobile lip seems 
hardly enough by itself to account for the equine 
intelligence, especially when we remember the 
excessive rigidity of the uncloven and seemingly 
toeless hoof. Again, even the long and intimate 
intercourse with man is scarcely alone sufficient 
to explain the high faculties of dogs. Other 
animals, domesticated for ages, do not exhibit 
the same developed intellectual powers. Yet 


we must remember that, on the whole, the in- 
telligence of tame species is roughly proportion- 
ate to the intimacy of their association with hu- 
manity, and to the variety or frequent change in 
their pursuits. For example, the sheep, though 
descended from the decidedly intelligent race of 
goats, has never had anything to do except to 
feed, fatten, grow wool, and make mutton; his 
wits have never been sharpened by close inter- 
course with his keepers, and he is carefully 
guarded against the enemies whom in his wild 
state he would have to escape by his own cun- 
ning or fleetness of foot. He has consequently 
degenerated, under domestication, into the stu- 
pidest and heaviest of all tameanimals. The cow, 
being constantly milked and otherwise tended, 
besides being sometimes used for draught, has 
associated more closely with men, and has kept 
more of its original sagacity, in spite of the de- 
moralizing influences of its usually lazy life. The 
horse and the camel—forming part of the family, 
almost—are far more conspicuously sensible, as 
is also that much-abused but really clever crea- 
ture, the domestic donkey. But the dog has 
been the favorite companion of man from the 
days of the Danish shell-mounds downward. He 
has been associated with his master in the chase, 
in the home, in the sheep-walk, in the kitchen; 
at meals, at games, and at battles; by day and 
by night, sleeping and waking. in sickness and 
health; as a servant, a hunter, a fetcher and 
carrier, a drawer of sledges, a driver of sheep, a 
fighter, an acrobat, and a theatrical performer. 
He has learned the meaning of human language, 
and he has grown to a dim comprehension of 
human domestic and mercantile pursuits. The 
variety of his experiences has naturally engen- 
dered a wide and comprehensive intelligence, far 
above that of any other domesticated species. 
Yet this intelligence could never have been de- 
veloped, even under such favorable circumstances, 
if there had not been great natural ability as a 
substratum for the acquired faculties. 

How, then, can we account for so much 
potentiality of intellect in the dog, who has no 
special organ of touch, like the monkey’s hand 
or the elephant’s trunk? I believe we must take 
refuge in the sense of smell. This sense is of so 
little intellectual importance among human be- 
ings that we are apt to overlook its immense 
value to the lower animals. But a few anatomi- 
cal considerations will show us how large a part 
it probably plays in the consciousness of many 
species among our dumb relations. 

If we cut open the head of a man, we shall 
find in it a large and highly developed optic cen- 
ter, directly connected with the eye and the nerves 
of sight, and having numerous side connections 
with other parts of the brain. This large ner- 
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vous mass accurately reflects the extreme im- 
portance cf sight in the human system. Our 
world is mainly a world of visible objects, cor- 
rected and interpreted by the indications of our 
sense of touch and of our muscular activity. We 
think of things chiefly as we see them, and very 
little as we smell them or taste them. Accord- 
ingly, we find that in man the olfactory lobes, 
which stand to the sense of smell in the same 
relation as the optic centers stand to the sense of 
sight, are small and inconspicuous. They have, 
apparently, but few connections with other parts 
of the brain, and they do not answer to any 
large and important associations of ideas. We 
find our consciousness of smells is merely iso- 
lated, while our consciousness of sights is con- 
tinuous and closely interwoven with all our think- 
ing. Forms and colors, actual and ideal, make 
up the greater part of our material universe. 
When we think of Paris, or of Switzerland, or of 
our friend Jones, our ideas are mostly ideas of 
their visible aspect, and very little suspicion of 
any other sense than sight enters into our men- 
tal picture. 

On the other hand, if we cut open the head 
of a dog, we find a large and developed optic 
center, much the same as man’s; but we also 
find a very big and very important olfactory lobe 
having an immense number of lateral connec- 
tions with every other part of the brain. The 
dog’s nose is an organ almost, if not quite, as 
important to him as his eyes, and entirely analo- 
gous to our own fingers. If you and I see any 
object which we do not know, and if we are 
anxious to learn more about its nature, we go up 
to it and handle it. But if my dog Anacharsis 
sees anything of the same sort, he can not han- 
dle it; so he smells it instead. When he has 
carefully sniffed at it all round, and compared 
the smell with all similar or contrasting smells 
in his well-stored memory, he 4nows the object, 
just as you and I do when we have handled it. 
He may then proceed to tear it with his teeth, 
or to worry it, or to leave it disdainfully alone as 
a thing not worthy his exalted notice. But the 
essential acts in his cognition of it are the seeing 
and the smelling, just as with us they are the 
seeing and the handling. Note, too, that, while 
sight in both cases supplies us with what we 
may call distant information about the object, it 
is smell in the dog, or handling in ourselves, 
which gives us the ultimate and final knowledge 
of what the thing is in itself—of its inner and 
intimate nature. If Macbeth sees an airy dag- 
ger, we ask him whether he can grasp it also; a 
dog, under similar circumstances, would go up 
and take a sniff at it. Sometimes Anacharsis is 
taken in fora moment by his eyes, like all the 
rest of us; but when he has made an olfactory 


examination of the doubtful object, his mind is 
set at rest immediately. A feather moving in 
the breeze often imposes upon him for a mo- 
ment, until a sniff reveals the fact that it is a 
dead feather only, and not a living butterfly. 

Dogs not only smell odors in an occasional 
way, but they likewise seem to extract a recog- 
nizable odor from almost everything, as Professor 
Croom Robertson also suggests. Anacharsis 
knows me, when I am dressed in clothes he 
never saw before, by his nose alone. Let me get 
myself up in a theatrical costume and cover my 
face with a mask, yet he will recognize me at 
once by some (to us) undiscoverable perfume. 
Moreover, he will recognize the same odor as 
clinging to my clothes after they have been taken 
off. If I shy a pebble on the beach, he can pick 
out that identical pebble by scent among a thou- 
sand others. Even the very ground on which I 
have trodden retains for him some faint memento 
of my presence for hours afterward. The blood- 
hound can track a human scent a week old, 
which argues a delicacy of nose almost incredi- 
ble to human nostrils. Similarly, too, if you 
watch Anacharsis at this moment, you will see 
that he runs up and down the path, sniffing 
away at every stick, stone, and plant, as though 
he got a separate and distinguishable scent out 
of every one of them. And so he must, no 
doubt ; for if even the earth keeps a perfume of 
the person who has walked over it hours before, 
surely every object about us must have some 
faint smell or other, either of itself or of objects 
which have touched it. When we remember 
that a single grain of musk will scent hundreds 
of handkerchiefs so as to be recognizable even 
by our defective organs of smell, there is nothing 
extravagant in the idea that passing creatures 
may leave traces, discoverable by keener senses, 
on all the pebbles or straws which lie across the 
road. Thus, the smells which make up half of 
the dog’s picture of the universe are probably 
just as continuous and distinct as the sights 
which make up the whole picture in our own 
case, and which doubtless coalesce with the 
Other half in the canine mind. 

We human beings remember smells but ill. 
Our shriveled little olfactory lobes are but the 
relics of those once possessed by our ancestors, 
and scent among us has become a very occa- 
sional and unimportant endowment. The facts 
mentioned above, however, show that the dog 
not only recognizes, but also remembers, smells 
far better than we do. His high discrimination 
of odors is joined to an equally high power of 
memory in the same direction. Anacharsis re- 
members from day to day the smell of my 
clothes; he recognizes old friends after long 
absence by their odor; he recollects and knows 
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the distinctive perfumes of every bird or animal. 
Nay, more, it is probable that these smell-memo- 
ries are consolidated into a regular succession in 
his mind, just as sight-memories are consolidated 
in ours. If you and I have once been to a place, 
we find our way back again by remembering the 
visible aspect of the road, the various streets 
and turnings, the trees and houses, the hills and 
valleys. But if Anacharsis has once been toa 
place and goes there again, you will see him tak- 
ing notes as he runs along, not with his eyes, 
but with his nose. You will see him give a 
hearty whiff of recognition at every corner, or 
take a dubitative long breath at an uncertain 
cross-road. It has long been known that dogs 
conveyed by train to a strange place, or else car- 
ried in a covered basket, have often found their 
way home again at once and without difficulty. 
Now, Mr. A. R. Wallace suggests that they 
probably do so by observing and remembering 
the smells they have met with on the way; and 
Professor Robertson further points out that such 
memory is the less remarkable when we recollect 
that the sense of smell in dogs is most likely an 
unbroken whole. “ The dog’s world,” he says, 
“may be, in the main, a world of sights and 
smells continuous in space.” In other words, 
while you and I think of a given field as a 
mass of visible objects, Anacharsis very probably 
thinks of it as a mass of smells. Most likely it 
seems no more remarkable to a dog that he can 
remember a whole string of odors in their regu- 
lar order than it seems remarkable to us that we 
can remember our way from Hyde Park Corner 
to Oxford Circus by means of a whole string of 
visible objects, observed and recollected as signs 
of the road, 

Again, when the dog thinks of anything, its 
smell must be a main part of his thinking about 
it. He must remember a man always, to a great 
extent, as a smellable thing. Indeed, the dog 
even dreams about smells, as we may see by his 
sniffing and growling in his sleep. If you watch 
him narrowly, you can notice that at one time he 
seems to dream of hunting, puts his nose down 
against the hearth-rug, and draws in his breath 
with a kind of quiet satisfaction, as if engaged in 
silently tracking down his game; while at other 
times he appears to dream about an enemy, when 
he may be observed to take sharp sniffs of a 
convulsive kind, and to yelp angrily as he raises 
his head a little from the ground, in the half-as- 
sumed attitude of battle. 

These examples lead us on to the fact that 
smells must also be largely connected in the ca- 
nine mind with all kinds of appropriate emotions. 
Some of them must rouse associated feelings of 
devotion to a master, of affection, of anger, of 
dislike, of excitement, or of fear. The least odor 


of rat or rabbit will set a terrier frantic with the 
hunting fever; the spoor of a negro will drive the 
bloodhound wild with the instinct of tracking 
down the fugitive. I have known many Cuban 
bloodhounds in Jamaica which always fawned 
upon a white man, friend or stranger, but could 
not be trusted for a moment by any black man, 
including even the servants who ordinarily fed 
them. That scent, not color, formed the means 
of discrimination is certain, for they attacked 
negroes at night even more than by day. Every- 
body must have noticed thousands of similar in- 
stances, where particular emotions were obviously 
associated in the minds of dogs with particular 
odors. 

Even in our human brains, with their very 
shriveled olfactory lobes, such emotional and in- 
tellectual associations with perfumes occasionally 
occur. We have all observed that now and then 
an odor recalls some ha!f-forgotten scene or some 
faint wave of feeling, such as tenderness or vague 
melancholy. It is even usual to speak of smell 
as being a sense exceptionally apt so to recall 
ideas or emotions. But the exact contrary is 
really the truth. We notice these cases just be- 
cause of their extreme rarity. Nobody would 
think of remarking it as a curiosity that a certain 
visible or audible object recalled another ; nobody 
would dream of saying anything so obvious as 
that the sight of their mother’s face or the sound 
of their sister's voice vividly aroused pleasant 
memories and associations. But, on the rare 
occasions when a smell faintly calls back an idea 
or a feeling, we are struck with the unusualness 
of the effect, and so make a mental note of it. 
Thus, the mere oddity of the experience stamps 
it on the mind, and induces people who are un- 
accustomed to psychological analysis to jump at 
the conclusion that smell is peculiarly powerful 
in recalling associated notions ; whereas the exact 
opposite is really the truth, at least as regards the 
human race. Sight, touch, and hearing are with 
us the leading intellectual senses—the senses, 
that is to say, which have the most numerous 
and most definite connections between them- 
selves, as well as with the other senses, and 
which, therefore, most vividly call up associated 
ideas, But these rare smell-currents, these trains 
of thought initiated by an odor, are nevertheless 
extremely interesting, because they enable us 
dimly to realize how the sense of smell acts in 
the lower animals. They may be regarded as 
survivals of the old nervous connections, now 
almost obliterated in our brains. In the same 
way we know that many idiots—human beings 
who have hardly developed beyond the brutal 
stage—are in the habit of smelling at food and 
other objects given to them; and this would 
seem to be a similar survival from an earlier 
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state. Smell is also said to be a much more 
important endowment among some savages than 
in civilized races. Unfortunately, I do not know 
whether, in the brains of such idiots or savages, 
any special note has ever been taken of the rela- 
tive development of the olfactory lobes. 

I hope, however, that it is now clear why, on 
the one hand, the central organs of smell are so 
large in the dog, and why, on the other hand, he 
has been enabled to develop so high a degree of 
sagacity in spite of his total lack of delicate tac- 
tual or grasping organs. Smell, as we have seen, 
not only supplements sight and supersedes touch 
with him, but also forms endless lateral connec- 
tions in every direction, so as to modify his whole 
conception of the universe. And, since he does 
not manipulate things for purposes of manufac- 
ture, as we do, but merely eats, tears, or hunts 
them, smell really proves just as useful to him 
as touch does to us. Being itself, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer says, an “ anticipatory taste,” it is well 
fitted for the final court of appeal in cogmizing 
external objects in the case of a carnivorous ani- 
mal, which uses its mouth, jaws, and teeth as its 
only substitute for human implements. So that 
the dog’s intellect and the dog’s senses are, on 
the whole, admirably adapted to just the sort of 
life which the dog must necessarily lead. 

Of course many animals besides dogs have a 
very developed sense of smell. Dr. Bastian notes, 
among others, the American bison, in whom it is 
so keen that neither men nor dogs can approach 
him except from the leeward side ; and the camel, 
which is said to discover water in the desert at a 
distance of a mile by means of sniffing. He also 
notices the well-known case of the deer, whose 
delicacy of scent is familiar to all Highland stalk- 
ers. Indeed, one may say roughly that an acute 
and discriminative sense of smell is indispensable 
to all the carnivores for tracking their prey, and 
to all the ruminants for escaping their enemies. 
Horses, likewise, display the same high powers 
of scent in a remarkable degree, and with them 
the nose, doubtless, largely supplements their 
tactile and mobile upper lip. Mr. Darwin men- 
tions the case of a blind mare, in a stage-coach, 
who regularly pulled up at certain points of the 
journey, opposite public-houses and other recog- 
nized stopping-places, which she seemed to dis- 
tinguish by her nose quite as well as other horses 
did with their eyes. A frightened horse may 
often be reassured by making him smell the ob- 
ject at which he shied : he then learns what sort 
of thing it really was. But among still lower 
creatures it is probable that smell plays even a 
larger relative part than in the mammalian races. 
With fishes it apparently forms the most impor- 
tant sense of all, guiding them to their prey from 
immense distances. Anglers know that trout 


will often refuse artificial flies if quite scentless, 
but will eagerly dart at them when they have 
been’ gently smeared with a piece of worm or a 
bit of the real insect whose form and color they 
imitate. And in insects generally smell seems 
in no way less valuable than sight as a guiding 
and directing agency. 

Ants, however, present us with the most cu- 
rious and perfect example of all; and though 
their intelligence may seem at first sight to have 
little relation with the universe of dogs, I think 
we Shall see that they do really cast a great deal 
of indirect light upon the canine mind. There 
are a few insects which possess in their heads a 
mass of nervous matter that may be fairly con- 
sidered as analogous to the brain of vertebrate 
animals. These insects are the bees, flies, and 
ants. As a rule, the nervous system of articulate 
animals is very scattered, consisting of several dis- 
jointed ganglia distributed pretty equally among 
the various segments of the body. ‘But in these 
higher races the head contains a small mass of 
higher codrdinating centers, superimposed upon 
the ganglia in direct connection with the sense- 
organs ; and this mass has functions apparently 
similar to those of our own brains. Now, in the 
bee, the tiny brain in question must obviously be 
engaged in correlating and coérdinating sights 
and smells with motions, The bee has a devel- 
oped eye, with which it perceives the forms and 
colors of flowers; and it also has a developed 
organ of scent, with which it perceives the per- 
fumes of thyme or marjoram ; and it governs the 
movements of its wings, legs, and mouth in ac- 
cordance with the information thus given it. But 
the ant, which is a near relative of the bee, has 
lost its wings (at least, in the case of the neuters), 
and has taken to a life of running about on its 
six legs instead of flying—a change which is cor- 
related with its carnivorous habits, just as the 
structure of the bee is wholly dependent upon its 
honey-sucking propensities. Under these cir- 
cumstances the ant has almost lost its eyes, which 
now survive only in the winged males and fe- 
males, while the workers are almost, or in some 
species entirely, blind. To slow and wingless 
carnivorous creatures scent seems to prove more 
useful than sight. At any rate, while the ants 
have quite got rid of their eyes, for all practical 
purposes, they have developed their sense of 
smell to such an extent that it serves as their 
one and only intellectual monitor. Since ants 
are wholly devoid of hearing, it appears that the 
whole raw material of their intelligence, the sin- 
gle set of sensations upon which their little brains 
can work, is given them by odors. What touch 
is to the blind man, that is scent to the almost 
blind ant. They smell their way from place to 
place ; they recollect the road to their nest by 
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smell; they recognize friends and enemies by 
means of scent; they track their path through 
life by olfactory sensations alone. Their exam- 
ple shows us how high an intelligence may be 
evolved from the constant use of this one sense 
in isolation. 

Now, we may fairly say that in this particular 
the dog stands, as it were, half-way between our- 
selves and the ant, with one point of sensuous 
superiority to each of us. In man the sense of 
smell has become a mere relic, of no practical or 
intellectual importance. We may very occasion- 
ally sniff at a bottle to discover what are its 
contents ; but as a rule our whole conduct in life 
is guided by sights and sounds alone. With the 
ant, on the other hand, the sense of sight has 
become a mere relic, as unimportant to his life 
at large as smell is to our own. But with the 
bee and the dog both sight and smell are intel- 
lectual senses of the first order, guiding and 
directing their motions every moment of their 
lives. While man’s world is mainly a world of 
sights and touches, and while the ant’s world is 
mainly a world of smells, the dog’s world is 
mainly a world of sights and smells combined, 
with an occasional interruption of sounds, touch- 
es, tastes, and internal feelings. 

Another insect analogy may further help us 
to the comprehension of a yet more difficult prob- 
.lem in dog psychology. If I take an example 
from Dr. Bastian, I shall make the nature of the 
problem clearer to my readers. A hound was 
sent, he says, from a place in County Dublin to 
another in County Meath, and thence, long after- 
ward, conveyed to Dublin town. There he broke 
loose and made his way back at once to the ken- 
nel in his first home, thus completing the third 
side of the triangle by a way which he had never 
traveled in his life. From this and many similar 
circumstances, Dr. Bastian concludes that the 
lower animals may, in some cases, possess what 
he calls a “sense of direction.” Now I am my- 
self averse to such somewhat mystical explana- 
tions of half-unknown and _ half-uncertain facts 
as that involved in the hypothesis of a seventh 
sense. It savors a little too much of the method 
by which we have been deluged with spiritual- 
ism, animal magnetism, psychic force, and a vast 
number of like unprovable entities. I prefer to 
look for an explanation of the facts, if facts they 
really are, among better known and undoubted 
realities. It so happens that we have analogies 


at hand which amply suffice to cover the cases 
in point. We have seen already that both the 
deer and the bison are extremely sensitive to dis- 
tant smells wafted by the wind, and that it is im- 
possible to approach them closely except from 
leeward. Similarly Mr. Slater has pointed out 
that male butterflies can be attracted from a very 


great distance by a female inclosed in a box; 
and such insects always sail up from leeward ; 
that is to say, from the direction in which the 
wind carried the scent. I have myself occasion- 
ally detected the smell of brick-fields and of brew- 
eries at a distance of a couple of miles, while 
burning spice or paraffine can be smelt at enor- 
mous distances ; and there is no difficulty in sup- 
posing that to the acute olfactory nerves of dogs, 
accustomed as they are to track a single human 
trail along a road crossed and recrossed by a 
hundred others in every direction, much less 
powerful perfumes might be perceived and rec- 
ognized within far greater limits of space. 
Wolves discover travelers at immense distances. 
It seems to me not at all improbable, therefore, 
that the dog which ran straight from Dublin to 
its old home may have been guided in a direct 
line by certain combinations of well-known 
though very faint odors, borne to it by the wind 
across an interval which seems extravagantly 
great to us, only because of the relative inferiori- 
ty of our senses. When we recollect that home 
was probably just as much known to it under 
the form of a bundle of odors as under the form 
of a bundle of visual impressions, this conjecture 
becomes really far from remarkable. 

A word or two may be given, not unprofita- 
bly, to the probable course of evolution as re- 
gards the olfactory sense in dogs. We must re- 
member that all mammals doubtless received the 
sense of smell in a highly developed condition 
from their original pre-mammalian ancestors. But 
among carnivores generally, this primitive endow- 
ment would be continuously exercised and im- 
proved in the search for game: a hunting species 
needs keen senses to discover the trail of its swift- 
footed prey. Those wild dogs or wolves which 
had the sharpest scent would best track down and 
destroy the animals upon whose flesh they fed ; 
while those whose noses were less acute would 
die out under stress of competition. Thus the 
original sense would be perpetually sharpened 
by natural selection, till at length it reached the 
extraordinary developmert which we find to-day 
in the bloodhound and the setter. At the same 
time, as the brain was increased during the strug- 
gle for existence between the keen-witted mam- 
malian tribes, the connections linking the organs 
of scent to the great central coérdinating struc- 
tures would become more and more numerous, 
complex, and important. So would arise the de- 
veloped canine intelligence, an intelligence shared 
by the dog with his close relatives the wolf, the 
fox, and the dingo. On the other hand, as the 
early common ancestors of the lemurs, mon- 
keys, and men grew more and more decidedly 
arboreal in their habits and frugivorous in their 
tastes, they would exercise their sense of smell 
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less and less from day to day. They have not 
to hunt living and wary animals, but merely to 
search for immovable fruits or nuts on trees and 
bushes. Monkeys sniff at their food, to be sure ; 
but they never seem to smell their way about, as 
dogs and other carnivores must’ necessarily do. 
Moreover, it seems pretty clear that their chief 
intellectual sense and their practical guide is 
sight, because the fruits developed to suit their 
tastes are bright in color and often conspicuous 
in their contrast with the surrounding green 
leaves; but they have generally little or no per- 
fume, and what little they possess is apparently 
accidental, being only perceived when they are 
crushed or bruised, while most flowers, developed 
to suit the tastes of bees, whose senses of sight 
and smell are equally evolved, possess piercing 
and abundant perfumes, which seem to be almost 
as important in attracting insects as are their 
brightly colored corollas. So monkeys have nat- 
urally little need of acute nostrils. Their olfac- 
tory lobes are accordingly much less relatively 
large than are those of carnivores or ruminants ; 
the disuse of the faculty has caused dwindling of 
the correlated organ, and doubtless also of its 
connections with other portions of the brain. In 
man, apparently, only those few emotional waves 
already mentioned now survive to give us some 
dim idea of the great system of chords, silent in 
our race, but once resonant to a thousand vary- 
ing moods in our earlier ancestors, 

But, as smell becomes less and less an in- 
tellectual sense, it becomes more and more purely 
a source of direct sensuous pleasure or discom- 
fort. Man, and especially civilized man, is ex- 
tremely sensitive to perfumes, viewed as agree- 
able or disagreeable; while the dog takes little 
note of their immediate pleasurableness or pain- 
fulness, being more engaged in considering their 
remoter intellectual implications. We ourselves 
delight in the breath of violets and roses; while 
a dog, as Geiger says, takes not the slightest 
notice of what seem to us the most exquisite 
perfumes of flowers or leaves. On the other 
hand, we are repelled at once by the effluvia of 
dead animals and other noisome odors; while 
the dog quietly regards them as fit subjects for 
scientific contemplation. He pokes his nose un- 
concernedly into the midst of carrion, merely to 
investigate what sort of rubbish it may be. But 
Geiger is quite wrong in supposing that this ca- 
nine insensibility to olfactory pleasures and pains 
isa mark of sensuous inferiority. It is, on the con- 
trary, an accompaniment of high discriminative- 
ness. The dog can distinguish between a thousand 
different individual trails of scent, left by a thou- 
sand specifically identical human beings; while 
we ourselves can at best distinguish the smell of 
dogs from the smell of cats, if indeed we can ac- 


curately do even that. In fact, though Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton framed his law far too stringently 
in its antithetical conciseness, there is much rough 
truth in his generalization that the emotional 
and intellectual elements in every sense-percep- ~ 
tion are inversely proportional to one another. 
Only, we must remember that the principle ap- 
plies merely to the direct and immediate emo- 
tional effects, not to those awakened by asso- 
ciation. For, while the dog is little moved di- 
rectly by what seem to us pleasant or unpleasant 
smells, he is much moved by emotional associa- 
tions which are never aroused with us to any- 
thing like the same extent by perfumes alone. 
And this is the true reason why no fine art can 
be based upon odors, for the human race at least. 
There are no associated emotions upon which the 
art could play. One of our great humorists has 
given a whimsical account of an imaginary in- 
strument for yielding zsthetic combinations of 
perfumes, by means of stoppers opened and shut 
in certain orders, so as to give rise to harmonies 
and contrasts, the perfumes being made to suc- 
ceed one another rapidly by means of a current 
of air, over which the nose of the amateur was 
held. Now, such an instrument could never 
yield high artistic results with mankind, because 
odors do not arouse indirect trains of emotion 
in our minds, as musical combinations do. We 
could appreciate, perhaps, the mere sensuous 
beauty of the perfume-melody, but we could not 
feel in it any of that higher emotional delight 
which musical minds experience from a sonata 
of Beethoven. If, however, we had a highly cul- 
tivated race of animals descended from dogs, it 
is probable that they would be able to receive 
just the same sort of enjoyment from the scent- 
piano, with its deftly interwoven harmonies arous- 
ing relatively large waves of associated emotion, 
which we ourselves receive from the sound-piano, 
with its similar potentiality for awakening infinite 
resonances of feeling and thought in the human 
brain. With the dog, the direct emotional effect 
of perfumes is less than with ourselves, but the 
indirect emotional effect is greater. 

Finally, I should like, in concluding, to express 
once more my obligations to Professor Croom 
Robertson and Dr. Bastian, some of whose ideas 
I have done little more than expand and illus- 
trate, merely adding such minor afergus of my 
own as happened to occur in the course of work- 
ing out their original hints to the fullest natural 
conclusion. Animal psychology is still, however, 
a comparatively ungarnered field, and there is 
yet much to be gleaned by careful workers who 
are prepared to go independently over the ground 
already broken by Mr. Herbert Spencer and his 
contemporaries. In these rough notes I have 
confined myself entirely to a single aspect of dog 
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psychology, and yet how large an amount of cu- 
rious analogy with man and diversity from man 
they display even on this solitary point! The 
complete psychological treatment of a butterfly’s 
mind, gathered from such fragmentary evidences 


or indications as we can collect, would alone, I 
believe, form sufficient matter for a thick and in- 
teresting volume. 


GRANT ALLEN (The Gentleman's Magazine). 





McCARTHY’S “ HiSTORY 


i has been truly remarked that it is always 

the history of the last thirty years of which 
it is most difficult to find any systematic and 
authentic record. If one wishes to learn the cir- 
cumstances connected with the rise and fall of 
Greece or Rome, or of the period known as the 
Dark Ages, or of the more recent cer uries in 
any of the European countries, there is a copious 
array of excellent histories from which the in- 
formation may be gleaned ; but if one wants to 
obtain an account of those events which have 
occurred in his own time, and which linger 
vaguely in the recesses of his memory, it is 
either not obtainable at all, or is obtainable only 
in the baffling form of annals and chronicles, 
where the few grains of wheat are wellnigh lost 
in the accumulated bushels of chaff. 

This being so, the author who provides us 
with an adequate and trustworthy survey of re- 
cent and contemporary events renders us a ser- 
vice which, if not greater, is certainly more prac- 
tically helpful than that of him who broadens 
and illuminates a section of the pathway that has 
already been frequently traversed. Moreover, he 
performs a task the difficulty of which is very 
apt to be under-estimated. For one thing, he 
must deal with persons and events which have 
not yet adjusted themselves to what may be 
called the historical perspective, and which con- 
sequently must be treated with a fullness of de- 
tail, a cautiousness of judgment, and a reserve 
of expression, that are not required of the his- 
torian who is dealing with topics of which the 
character and proportions have long been settled. 
There is small chance for philosophizing or gen- 
eralizations ; and that selection of facts, that sub- 
ordination of the less to the more important 
which is of the very essence of ordinary history, 
must be ventured upon with a cautiousness which 
is fatal to those contrasts of light and shade by 
which historical narrative is usually enlivened. 
Here the zfse déxzt of the historian can no longer 





* A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 
of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. By 
Justin McCarthy, M. P. London: Chatto & Windus, 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 


OF OUR OWN TIMES.’* 


be accepted as an approximation to finality, and 
the announcement of a verdict must be accom- 
panied by at least a summary of the evidence 
upon which it is based. For this reason the 
fault that has been found with Mr. Green for 
not bringing his “ History of the English People ” 
down to a later date than the termination of the 
Napoleonic wars seems to us mistaken. Had 
he treated the subsequent period on the same 
scale applied to preceding events of equal im- 
portance, his narrative must have been too scanty 
of details to answer the main purposes for which 
such a narrative is wanted; while to have ad- 
dressed himself to the task of meeting these re- 
quirements would have been to alter the whole 
scale and method of his work, and thus to im- 
pair its artistic unity. 

Of course, in such a history as we have de- 
fined, the special qualities of the work will be 
determined by the qualities of each individual 
writer, but, broadly speaking, there may be said 
to be two markedly distinct and contrasted types 
to one of which it will be apt to conform with 
more or less closeness. The first of these types 
is exemplified by Mr. Molesworth’s “ History of 
England from the Year 1830 to 1874.” It would 
be unfair to call this work a mere chronicle, but 
it is the simplest and directest possible record 
of facts and events, utterly colorless, coldly im- 
partial, and non-committal, and carrying the 
guarantee of its trustworthiness on its very face. 
Opinions are ventured upon as rarely as possible, 
and then only with the utmost reticence and re- 
serve ; the author’s individual sympathies are left 
to inference and conjecture; and while furnish- 
ing all the necessary data, the responsibility of 
forming a judgment upon men and things is 
thrown upon the reader. Every statement of 
fact is accompanied by its proof, every detail is 
set down in its place with the minutest precision, 
and the narrative consists largely of extracts from 
state papers, from Parliamentary reports, and 
from the speeches of political leaders. The his- 
torical inquirer in search of information merely 
could hardly get it in more compact and authen- 
tic form; but the book would never be read for 
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any pleasure to be derived from the reading, nor 
will it lodge in the reader’s mind those vivid in- 
cidents arid portraits which diversify the arid 
highway of historical narrative, and furnish us 
with rallying-points around which to cluster our 
knowledge of the past. 

Of the other plan upon which a contemporary 
history may be prepared, Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
“ History of Our Own Times” is an admirable 
illustration. Adequate and apparently trust- 
worthy as a record of facts, it is a brilliant suc- 
cession of pictures and portraits, stirring as a 
drama and readable as a romance. It is not 
strictly chronological in the order of its narra- 
tive, as in fact no history can be which rises 
abéve the level of mere annals; but it steps suc- 
cessively and as nearly as possible in the order 
of time from one salient and characteristic event 
to another, grouping together and compendiously 
surveying such facts as bear an essential and in- 
herent relation to each other, and portraying with 
the art of a practiced novelist the character of 
the different statesmen and leading personages 
as they appear successively upon the ample stage 
of history. In many instances the mere titles of 
Mr. McCarthy’s chapters furnish the reader with 
those compendious catch-words which are so 
serviceable to the memory; and some of his 
political portraits will probably live in history, 
if for nothing else, because they are the product 
of personal knowledge and observation, and thus 
have a vividness of delineation which can not be 
obtained in any other way. — It is one of the com- 
monplaces of criticism that Macaulay accom- 
plished his avowed purpose of making history 
as fascinating as the last new novel; and in the 
same difficult field Mr. McCarthy has achieved a 
scarcely less emphatic success. One of his own 
fluent and rapid novels is not more readable than 
his narrative of the events of the last half cen- 
tury. 

To say that it is readable, however, is to do 
but meager justice to a work which exhibits in 
a marked degree some of the best and highest 
qualities of the historian. A spirit of candor, a 
fine tone of impartial justice, a sentiment of hu- 
manity and benevolence, a scorn of shams, and a 
hatred of all wrong and oppression pervade the 
entire book ; and there is a noteworthy absence 
of that insular egotism which is apt to character- 
ize the tone of Englishmen when they compare 
their own conduct and affairs with those of for- 
eign nations. Though Mr. McCarthy has recent- 
ly been elected to Parliament as an Irish “ Home 
Ruler,” no one would suspect this from anything 
which is contained in the “ History.” - The com- 
ments on Irish affairs are eminently temperate 
and reasonable, though rising at times into a ju- 
dicial severity of tone; and in this respect the 


book will probably furnish genuine help to the 
statesmen upon whom must ‘all the burden of 
administering the affairs and adjusting the rela- 
tions of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

In characterizing Mr. McCarthy’s style we 
can not do better than quote what he himself 
says of Professor Huxley: “ He has a fascinating 
style, and a happy way of pressing into the ser- 
vice of strictly scientific exposition some illustra- 
tion caught from literature and art, even from 
popular and light literature.” This describes 
with the utmost possible exactness what is, per- 
haps, the most noteworthy characteristic of Mr. 
McCarthy’s literary method. His book may fair- 
ly be called the most literary of histories—nearly 
all the parallels and illustrations, and in these Mr, 
McCarthy is inexhaustibly fertile, are drawn from 
literature instead of (as is customary) from past 
and more familiar history. As an experiment, 
we counted a number of these illustrative refer- 
ences and found more than a hundred of them in 
less than forty pages, and they ranged all the 
way from the orations of Demosthenes to the 
jests of “ Punch.” Mr. McCarthy evidently be- 
lieves that there is no method of argument so 
effective as that by analogy, and he is never at a 
loss for some pithy and ingenious illustration. 
How spontaneously and profusely these flow 
from his pen is tolerably well exemplified in the 
opening passage of the chapter entitled “ The 
Death of Lord Palmerston” : 


“¢ Unarm, Eros ; the long day's task is done, and 
we must sleep!’ A long, very long day’s task was 
nearly done. A marvelous career was fast drawing 
to its close. Down in Hertfordshire Lord Palmer- 
ston was dying. As Mirabeau said of himself, so 
Palmerston might have said, he could already hear 
the preparations for the funeral of Achilles. He had 
enjoyed life to the last as fully as ever Churchill did, 
although in a different sense. Long as his life was, 
if counted by mere years, it seems much longer still 
when we consider what it had compassed, and how 
active it had been from the earliest to the very end. 
Many men were older than Lord Palmerston; he 
left more than one senior behind him. But they 
were for the most part men whose work had long 
been done ; men who had been consigned to the 
arm-chair of complete inactivity. Palmerston was a 
hardworking statesman until within a very few days 
of his death. He had been a member of Parliament 
for nearly sixty years. He entered Parliament for 
the first time in the year when Byron, like himself a 
Harrow boy, published his first poems. He had 
been in the House of Common’ for thirty years when 
the Queen came to the throne. He used to play 
chess with the unfortunate Caroline of Brunswick, 
wife of the Prince-Regent, when she lived at Ken- 
sington as Princess of Wales. In 1808, being then 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty, he had defended. 
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the Copenhagen expedition of the year before, and 
insisted that it was a stroke indispensable to the de- 
feat of the designs of Napoleon. During all his 
political career he was only out of office for rare and 
brief seasons. To be a private member of Parlia- 
ment was a short occasional episode in his successful 
life. In the words of Sadi, the Persian poet, he had 
obtained an ear of corn from every harvest.” 


We have purposely spoken of Mr. McCarthy’s 
work as a whole, though nearly a year elapsed 
between the publication of the two pairs of vol- 
umes of which it consists, and the work itself 
shows the effects of the delay. In a note prefixed 
to the fourth volume, Mr. McCarthy remarks that 
his first two volumes had had, through critics and 
readers, a success such as he had never allowed 
himself to expect; and owing probably to this 
encouragement, and to the increased sense of 
responsibility which it brought, the second half 
of the work is a marked improvement upon its 
predecessor. It is at once more carefully written 
and more spirited, more systematic in arrange- 
ment and more compact in style, more cautious 
in the judgments passed and more reserved in 
their expression. In the earlier volumes there 
was frequently a difficulty in making out the pre- 
cise order of events, or the exact date of a given 
occurrence, but no such defect will be found in 
the later volumes, and Mr. McCarthy has shown 
that he knows how to render his narrative both 
more animated and more accurate. 

Turning now from the general character to 
the special features of the work, we are inclined 
to say that the political portraits constitute the 
feature by which it will be longest remembered, 
and for which it will be chiefly consulted by later 
historians. Whole chapters are devoted to such 
men as Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Disraeli; and each important personage, as he 
appears upon the scene or makes his exit from 
it, is characterized, sometimes in a sentence, 
sometimes in a paragraph, and sometimes in a 
page, but always with a keenness of insight and 
a dramatic power of delineation which are very 
rarely combined with the industrious zeal of the 
chronicler. Some of these charaeter-pieces are 
curiously searching and vivid, and there is none 
of them which does not aid us in understanding 
the part which its subject plays in the great 
drama of events. Perhaps the best of what we 
may call the miniatures is the portrait of Bulwer- 
Lytton, who “ reached the same relative level in 
Parliamentary debate that he had reached in fic- 
tion and the drama—contrived to appear as if he 
ought to rank among the best of the craftsmen.” 
This, however, is too long to reproduce, and, as 
a fair average specimen, which can be brought 
within modest and manageable limits, we will 
quote the paragraph on Sir George Cornewall 








Lewis, which appears at the very beginning of 
the second installment of the “ History ” : 


“Sir George Lewis was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He was as yet not credited with anything 
like the political ability which he afterward proved 
that he possessed. It was the fashion to regard him 
as a mere book-man, who had drifted somehow into 
Parliament, and who, in the temporary absence of 
available talent, had been thrust into the office lately 
held by Mr. Glaristone. The contrast, indeed, be- 
tween the style of his speaking and that of Mr. Glad- 
stone or Mr. Disraeli was enough to dishearten any 
political assembly. Mr. Gladstone had brought to 
his budget speeches an eloquence that brightened 
the driest details, and made the wilderness of figures 
to blossom like the rose. Mr. Disraeli was able to 
make a financial statement burst into a bouquet of 
fireworks. Sir George Lewis began by being nearly 
inaudible, and continued to the last to be oppressed 
by the most ineffective and unattractive manner and 
delivery. But it began to be gradually found out 
that the monotonous, halting, feeble manner covered 
a very remarkable power of expression ; that the 
speaker had great resources of argument, humor, 
and illustration ; that every sentence contained some 
fresh idea or some happy expression. It was not 
very long before an experienced observer of Parlia- 
ment declared that Sir George Lewis delivered the 
best speeches with the worst manner known to the 
existing House of Commons. After a while a reac- 
tion set in, and the capacity of Lewis ran the risk of 
being overrated quite as much as it had been under- 
valued before. In him, men said, was seen the com- 
ing Prime Minister of England. Time, as it will be 
seen afterward, did not allow Sir George Lewis any 
chance of making good this prediction. He was un- 
doubtedly a man of rare ability and refined intellect ; 
an example very uncommon in England of the 
thinker, the scholar, and the statesman in one. His 
speeches were an intellectual treat to all with whom 
matter counted for more than manner. One who 
had watched Parliamentary life from without and 
within for many years, said he had never had his 
deliberate opinion changed by a speech in the House 
of Commons but twice, and each time it was an ar- 
gument from Sir George Lewis that accomplished 
the conversion.” 


It has already been remarked that Mr. Mc- 
Carthy does not content himself, like Mr. Moles- 
worth, with the réle of a simple chronicler. He 
has his own standpoint, and his own views and 
opinions, and he expresses them with a vigor and 
fearlessness which win our respect even when 
they do not convince our judgment. He is al- 
most too fond of pointing the moral of the facts 
which he narrates, and the work abounds in 
passages like the following, in which he empha- 
sizes what others besides himself have remarked 
as a conspicuous defect of the English Parlia- 
mentary system. The question of the removal 
of Jewish disabilities had been brought up and 
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paltered with by the House of Commons session 
after session, until at last Mr. Salomons, who 
was elected for Greenwich in 1851, took his seat 
and refused to leave the House until forcibly re- 
moved by the Sergeant-at-arms. Commenting 
on this, Mr. McCarthy says : 


“Mr. Salomons did well to press his rights in 
that practical way upon the notice of the House. It 
is one of the blots upon our Parliamentary system 
that a great question, like that of the removal of 
Jewish disabilities, is seldom settled upon its merits. 
Parliament rarely bends to the mere claims of reason 
and justice. Some pressure has almost always to be 
put on it to induce it to see the right. Its tendency 
is always to act exactly as Mr. Salomons himself 
formally did in this case ; to yield only when suffi- 
cient pressure has been put on it to signify coercion. 
Catholic Emancipation was carried by such a pres- 
sure. The promoters of the Sunday Trading Bill 
yield toa riot in Hyde Park. A Tory government 
turn Reformers in obedience to a crowd who pull 
down the railing of the same inclosure. A Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer modifies his budget in def- 
erence to a demonstration of match-selling boys and 
girls. In all these instances it was right to make the 
concession ; but the concession was not made be- 
cause it was right. The Irish Home Rulers, or 
some of them at least, are convinced that they will 
carry Home Rule in the end by the mere force of a 
pressure brought to bear on Parliament ; and their 
expectation is justified by all previous experience. 
They have been told often enough that they must 
not expect to carry it by argument. If Parliamen- 
tary institutions do really come to be discredited in 
this country, as many people love to predict, one 
especial reason will be this very experience on the 
part of the public, that Parliament has invariably 
conceded to pressure the reforms which it persistent- 
ly denied to justice. A reform is first refused with- 
out reason, to be at last conceded without grace.” 


Still more bold and fearless, perhaps, because 
going directly counter to the prejudices and sus- 
ceptibilities of the audience he is specially ad- 
dressing, are such passages (and there are many 
of them) as that in the chapter on Lord Palmer- 
ston in which, after accusing Palmerston of flat- 
tering the vanity and encouraging the arrogance 
of the people whom he ruled, he says : 


“ A phrase sprang up in Palmerston’s days which 
was employed to stigmatize certain political conduct 
beyond all ordinary reproach. It was meant to 
stamp such conduct as outside the pale of reasonable 
argument or patriotic consideration. That was the 
word ‘un-English.’ It was enough with certain 
classes to say that anything was ‘un-English’ in 
order to put it utterly out of court. No matter to 
what principles, higher, more universal, and more 
abiding than those that are merely English, it might 
happen to appeal, the one word of condemnation 
was held to be enough for it. Some of the noblest 


and the wisest men of our day were denounced as — 
un-English. A stranger might have asked in wonder 
at one time whether it was un-English to be just, to 
be merciful, to have consideration for the claims and 
the rights of others, to admit that there was any 
higher object in a nation’s life than a diplomatic 
success. All that would have made a man odious 
and insufferable in private life was apparently held 
up as belonging to the virtues of the English nation. 
Rude self-assertion, blunt disregard for the feelings 
and the claims of others, a self-sufficiency which 
would regard all earth’s interests as made for Eng- 
land’s special use alone—the yet more outrageous 
form of egotism which would fancy that the moral 
code as it applies to others does not apply to us—all 
this seemed to be considered the becoming national 
characteristic of the English people. It would be 
almost superfluous to say that this did not show its 
worst in Lord Palmerston himself. As in art so in 
politics we never see how bad some peculiar defect 
is until we see it in the imitators of a great man’s 
style. A school of Falmerstons, had it been power- 
ful and lasting, would have made England a nuisance 
to other nations.” 


It should be said, however, that the lessons 
which Mr. McCarthy wishes to convey are not 
always put down in such “ good set terms” as 
to be separable from the context. He has a 
faculty of so arranging and stating the facts of 
a given occurrence that further comment would 
be worse than superfluous. The pages which 
contain the plain narrative of the Jamaica insur- 
rection are more poignant and impressive than 
the most obstreperous denunciation of Governor 
Eyre and his instruments could possibly be; and 
the sketch of the origin and history of Fenianism 
in Volume IV will do more to rehabilitate that 
institution in the eyes of candid men than reams 
of special pleading could accomplish. Indeed, 
the most conclusive testimonies to the author's 
substantial candor and impartiality is the fact 
that while his narrative is colored throughout by 
his personal views, the reader is seldom troubled 
by the suspicion that any portion of the work is 
the outcome of either political or religious parti- 
sanship. 

To American readers of Mr. McCarthy’s 
work, perhaps the most interesting chapters will 
be those on our civil war, on the cruise of the 
Alabama, and on the Alabama arbitration. 
These are models of compact statement and 
convincing argument, and the only passage in 
either of them to which the most ardent of our 
patriots will be likely to take exception is this at 
the beginning of the chapter on the civil war:. 
“ Those who are acquainted with the history of 
the great emancipation struggle in America know 
very well that if the South had not seceded from 
the Union, some of the Northern States would 
sooner or later have done so. Every day in the 
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Northern States saw an increase in the number 
of those who would rather have seceded than 
give further countenance to the system of slavery. 
It was a peculiarity of that system that it could 
not stand still; it could not rest content with 
tolerance and permission to hold what it already 
possessed, It must have new ground, new fields 
to occupy. It must get more or die. Most of 
the abolitionists would rather themselves secede 
than yield any more to slavery.” In regard to 
the Alabama and her companions, it is truly sur- 
prising to find an English writer at this early 
date, while the ashes of the controversy are yet 
warm, admitting so frankly and unequivocally 
the entire justice of the American complaints, 
and indeed accepting their vindication as one of 
the most essential tasks of the historian of our 
times. The facts regarding the Anglo-Confed- 
erate privateers have seldom been more clearly 
and conclusively stated than in the following pas- 
Sages : 

“The adventures of the Confederate cruisers 
began with the escape of a small schooner, the Sa- 
vannah, from Charleston, in June, 1861. It scoured 
the seas for a while as a privateer, and did some 
damage to the shipping of the Northern States. The 
Sumter had a more memorable career. She was 
under the command of Captain Semmes, who after- 
ward became famous, and during her time she did 
some little damage. The Nashville and the Petrel 
were also well known for a while. JZhese were, 
however, but small vessels, and each had only a 
short run of it. The first privateer which became 
really formidable to the shipping of the North was a 
vessel called in her earlier history the Oreto, but 
afterward better known as the Florida. Within 
three months she had captured fifteen vessels. Thir- 
teen of these she burned, and the other two were 
converted into cruisers by the Confederate govern- 
ment. The Florida was built in Birkenhead, nomi- 
nally for the use of the Italian Government. She 
got out of the Mersey without detention or difficulty, 
although the American Minister had warned our 
Government of her real purpoie. From that time 
Great Britain became what an American writer calls 
without any exaggeration ‘the naval base of the 
Confederacy.’ As fast as ship-builders could work, 
they were preparing in British shipping-yards a pri- 
vateer navy for the Confederate government. Mr. 
Gladstone said in a speech, which was the subject 
of much comment, that Jefferson Davis had made a 
navy. The statement was at all events not literally 
correct. The English ship-builders made the navy. 
Mr, Davis only ordered it and paid for it. Only 
seven Confederate privateers were really formidable 
to the United States, and of these five were built in 
British dock-yards. We are not including in the 
list any of the actual war-vessels, the rams and iron- 
clads, that British energy was preparing for the Con- 
federate government, We are now speaking merely 
of the privateers. 








“ Of these privateers the most famous by far was 
the Alabama. It was the fortune of this vessel to 
be the occasion of the establishment of a new rule 
in the law of nations. It had nearly been her for- 
tune to bring England and the United States into 
war. The Alabama was built expressly for the Con- 
federate service in one of the dock-yards of the 
Mersey. She was built by the house of Laird, a 
firm of the greatest reputation in the ship-building 
trade, and whose former head was the representative 
of Birkenhead in the House of Commons. While 
in process of construction she was called the ‘ 290’ ; 
and it was not until she had put to sea and hoisted 
the Confederate flag, and Captain Semmes, formerly 
commander of the Sumter, had appeared on her 
deck in full Confederate uniform, that she took the 
name of the Alabama. During her career the Ala- 
bama captured nearly seventy Northern vessels. 
Her plan was always the same. She hoisted the 
British flag, and thus decoyed her intended victim 
within her reach; then she displayed the Confed- 
erate colors and captured her prize. Unless when 
there was some particular motive for making use of 
the captured vessels, they were burned. Sometimes 
the blazing wreck became the means of decoying a 
new victim. Some American captain saw far off in 
the night the flames of a burning vessel reddening 
the sea. He steered to her aid ; and when he came 
near enough the Alabama, which was yet in the 
same waters and had watched his coming, fired her 
shot across his bows, hung out her flag, and made 
him her prisoner. One American captain bitterly 
complained that the fire, which seen across the waves 
at any other time became a summons to every sea- 
man to hasten to the rescue, must thenceforward be 
a signal to him to hold his course and keep away 
from the blazing ship. The Alabama and her cap- 
tain were of course much glorified in this country. 
Captain Semmes was eulogized as if his exploits 
had been those of another Cochrane or Kanaris. 
But the Alabama did not do much fighting; she 
preyed on merchant-vessels that could not fight. 
She attacked where instant surrender must be the 
reply to her summons. Only twice, so far as we 
know, did she engage in a fight. The first time was 
with the Hatteras, a small blockading ship whose 
broadside was so unequal to that of the Alabama 
that she was sunk in a quarter of an hour. The 
second time was with the United States ship-of-war 
Kearsarge, whose size and armaments were about 
equal to her own. The fight took place off the 
French shore, near Cherbourg, and the career of the 
Alabama was finished in an hour. The Confederate 
rover was utterly shattered, and went down. Cap- 
tain Semmes was saved by an English steam-yacht 
and brought to England to be made a hero fora 
while, and then forgotten. The cruise of the Ala- 
bama had lasted nearly two years. During this time 
she had contrived to drive American commerce from 
the seas. Her later cruising-days were unprofitable, 
for American owners found it necessary to keep their 
vessels in port. 

** All this, however, it will be said, was but the 
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fortune of war. America had not abolished priva- 
teering ; and if the Northern States suffered from 
so clever and daring a privateer as Captain Semmes, 
it was of little use their complaining of it. If they 
could not catch and capture the Alabama, that was 
their misfortune or their fault. What the United 
States Government did complain of was something 
very different. They complained that the Alabama 
was practically an English vessel. She was built by 
English builders in an English dock-yard ; she was 
manned for the most part by an English crew ; her 
guns were English ; her gunners were English ; 
many of the latter belonged to the Royal Naval 
Reserve, and were actually receiving pay from the 
English Government ; she sailed under the English 
flag, was welcomed in English harbors, and never 
was in, or even saw, a Confederate port. As Mr. 
Forster put it very clearly and tersely, she was built 
by British ship-builders and manned by a British 
crew ; she drew prizes to destruction under a British 
flag, and was paid for by money borrowed from 
British capitalists.” 


A few pages further on, referring to the dis- 
cussion of the matter between the Governments 
of England and the United States, Mr. McCarthy 
says: 


“Surveying the diplomatic controversy at this 
distance of time, one can not but think that Mr. 
Adams comes best out of it. No minister represent- 
ing the interests of his state in a foreign capital could 
have had a more trying position to sustain and a 
more difficult part to play. Mr. Adams knew that 
the tone of the society in which he had to move was 
hostile to his Government and to his cause. It was 
difficult for him to remain always patient and yet 
to show that the American Government could not be 
expected to endure everything. It was not easy to 
retain always the calm courtesy which his place de- 
manded, and which was, indeed, an inheritance in 
his family of stately public men. He was embar- 
rassed sometimes by the officious efforts, the volun- 
teer intervention of some of his own countrymen, 
who, knowing nothing of English political life and 
English social ways, fancied they were making a 
favorable impression on public opinion here by the 
tactics of a fall campaign at home. Moreover, it is 
plain that for a long time Mr. Adams was in much 
doubt as to the capacity of the military leaders ot 
the North ; and he well knew that nothing but mili- 
tary success could rescue the Union from the diplo- 
matic conspiracies which were going on in Europe 
for the promotion of the Southern cause. Mr. Adams 
appears to have borne himself all through with judg- 
ment, temper, and dignity. Lord Russell does not 
show to so much advantage. He is sometimes petu- 
lant ; he is too often inclined to answer Mr. Adams's 
grave and momentous remonstrances with retorts 
founded on allegations against the North which, 
even if well-founded, were of slight comparative 
importance. When Mr. Adams complains that the 
Alabama is sweeping American commerce from the 


seas, Lord Russell too often replies with some com- 
plaint about the enlistment of British subjects for 
the service of the Union; as if the Confederates 
making war on the United States from English ports 
with English ships and crews were no graver matter 
of complaint than the story, true or false, of some 
American agent having enlisted Tim Doolan and 
Sandy Macsnish to fight for the North. Mr. Seward 
does not come out of the correspondence well. There 
is a curious evasiveness in his frequent floods of 
eloquence which contrasts unpleasantly with Mr. 
Adams’s straightforward and manly style. Mr. 
Seward writes as if he were under the impression 
that he could palaver Mr. Adams and Lord Russell 
and the British public into not believing the evi- 
dence of their senses. At the gloomiest hour of the 
fortunes of the North, Mr. Adams faces the facts, 
and, confident of the ultimate future, makes no pre- 
tense at ignoring the seriousness of the present dan- 
ger. Mr. Seward seems to think that public atten- 
tion can be cheated away from a recognition of 
realities by a display of inappropriate rhetorical fire- 
works, At a moment when the prospect of the 
North seemed especially gloomy, and when it was 
apparent to every human creature that its military 
affairs had long been in hopelessly bad hands, Mr. 
Seward writes to inform Mr. Adams that ‘our as- 


‘sault upon Richmond is for the moment suspended,’ 


and is good enough to add that ‘no great and strik- 
ing movements or achievements are occurring, and 
the Government is rather preparing its energies for 
renewed operations than continuing to surprise the 
world by new and brilliant victories.’ The Northern 
commanders had, indeed, for some time been sur- 
prising the world, but not at all by brilliant victories ; 
and the suggestion that the Northern Government 
might go on winning perpetual victories, if they only 
wished it, but that they preferred for the present not 
to dazzle the world too much with their success, 
must have fallen rather chillingly on Mr, Adams's 
ear. Mr. Adams knew only too well that the North 
must win victories soon, or they might find them- 
selves confronted with a European confederation 
against them. The Emperor Napoleon was work- 
ing hard to get England to join with him in recog- 
nizing the South. Mr. Roebuck had at one time a 
motion in the House of Commons calling on the 
English Government to make up their minds to the 
recognition ; and Mr. Adams had explained again 
and again that such a step would mean wer with the 
Northern States. Mr. Adams was satisfied that the 
fate of Mr. Roebuck’s motion would depend on the 
military events of a few days. He was right. The 
motion was never pressed to a division ; for during 
its progress there came at one moment the news that 
General Grant had taken Vicksburg on the Missis- 
sippi, and that General Meade had defeated General 
Lee at Gettysburg, and put an end to all thought of 
a Southern invasion. ‘This news was at first received 
with resolute incredulity in London by the advocates 
and partisans of the South. In some of the clubs 
there was positive indignation that such things should 
even be reported. The outburst of wrath was natu- 
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ral. That was the turning-point of the war, al- 
though not many saw it even then. The South 
never had a chance after that hour. There was no 
more said in this country about the recognition of 
the Southern Confederation, and the Emperor of the 
French was thenceforward free to follow out his 
plans as far as he could, and alone.” 


_ The closing chapter of the work, on “The 
Literature of the Reign,” is reproduced elsewhere 
in these pages, and will doubtless be read with 





interest. It does not exhibit Mr. McCartiny at 
his best, for he is far more effective in narrative 
than in criticism, and it is written on the errone- 
ous theory that a series of studies of individual 
authors constitutes a survey of the literature of a 
period ; yet it contains some suggestive compari- 
sons and analyses, and it furnishes a very good 
illustration of that fluency and facility which ren- 
ders whatever the author writes at least readable 
and entertaining. 





AN UNAPPRECIATED POET. 


Few name of Clarence Mangan is a familiar 
one, we suspect, to but few American read- 
ers, and fewer still, in all probability, are they who 
possess any knowledge of his dark and desolate 
life. He died some thirty years ago, and man- 
kind has since been too busy with other things 
to give much heed to the memory of an obscure 
poet. For Mangan, genius though he was, and 
notable as were the results of his literary labor, 
passed his days, nevertheless, in the by-ways of 
poverty and seclusion, and left the world with 
hardly a hope or wish that his name would ever 
be honored for the work he had done. A more 
dismal, dreary life than his no poet ever lived. 
Even the dim career of Poe was bright and pleas- 
ant by comparison. There were at least some 
rays of sunshine there, but Mangan’s days were 
all a succession of cloud and darkness. Con- 
stantly pressed by necessity, with the shadow of 
want ever haunting his footsteps, his home a 
cheerless place where brightness never came, he 
drifted gloomily on, now advised and now pitied 
by his friends, till at last it was announced in 
some of the Dublin newspapers that Clarence 
Mangan was no more. The notice of his death 
did not attract much attention, for, even in the 
city in which his whole life had been passed, 
Mangan was but little known. He was only a 
sorrowful poet, regarded by many as merely a 
melancholy dreamer, and such men occupy but 
a small place in the thoughts of those among 
whom they live. 

It is an open question among many of his 
countrymen whether Mangan was not as good a 
poet as Ireland has produced. This point is one 
which it is not now worth while to discuss, but 
it may at least be said that Mangan’s mind had 
a broader scope than that of any other Irish poet. 
The genius of Moore undoubtedly rose to loftier 
flights of sentiment ; Goldsmith was more placid, 
gentle, and philosophical ; Griffin may have writ- 
ten with a more tender pathos ; Davis with greater 





ardor and a more headlong patriotic passion ; 
Prout and Lover with more quaintness and cer- 
tainly with more humor. Mangan was unlike 
any of these. His muse was in the main dreary 
and dismal, breathing a spirit of utter desolation. 
It was but rarely that a gleam of humor broke 
through the somber shadows of his verse. O’Con- 
nell once likened the smile upon an adversary’s 
face to a silver plate on a coffin. The same 
ghastly simile might be applied to Mangan’s 
occasional attempts at lightness. They were 
much like glints of phosphorus in a graveyard. 
He was essentially sad, weird, and gloomy, yet 
warmly passionate at times, withal, and capable 
of uttering with tremendous force the aspirations 
of a lofty soul borne down by trial and sorrowing 
on the brink of despair. In the field wherein he 
labored he was unquestionably great, and entitled 
to a distinction entirely his own. 

The little that is known of Mangan’s early 
life hardly suffices even for an outline sketch. 
He was born in Dublin, in 1803, of parents who 
had nothing to bequeath to him but poverty. 
During his early boyhood he attended a small 
school in the neighborhood in which he was born, 
but it is certain that the little education which he 
there received was not of a kind to fit him for a 
literary career. It was after he had left school, 
and while employed as copyist and general drudge 
in an attorney’s office, that he began to store his 
mind with the material which, in later years, em- 
ployed his pen and enabled him to provide a scant 
support for his mother and sister and himself. 
Subsequently he rose a step higher, even to the 
dignity of a lawyer’s clerk, but his experience in 
both positions must have been extremely dis- 
tasteful, for he never willingly alluded to it, and 
it was but rarely that he allowed himself to speak 
of it at all. Poetry and parchment have no af- 
finity for each other; trope and dactyl usually 
revolt against the prosaic rule of law. 

It was in the latter part of this period, which 
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covered altogether about ten years, that Mangan 
passed through another experience—one that 
nearly all men have to meet at some time—which 
made still darker his cheerless and clouded life. 
A pair of bright eyes had attracted and ensnared 
him, and, when he had the boldness to appear as 
a petitioner in the court of Cupid, the owner of 
the same bright eyes loftily rebuked his presump- 
tion, and taught him the lesson of young beauty’s 
privilege to play with affection at its own sweet 
will. He had been encouraged to advance, and 
at the proper moment he was finally repulsed and 
driven in confusion from the field. His sensitive 
nature retained the impression of that episode 
through all the troubles and changes of the years 
which followed. 

It is supposed that, while he was employed as 
scrivener and clerk, Mangan acquired at least 
some of the knowledge of languages which he 
afterward exhibited. Of his attainments in this 
respect, more will be said anon. The beginning 
he had made in the hours snatched from the toil 
that brought him daily bread was improved upon 
when a few influential gentlemen, who had dis- 
cerned his singular talents, obtained for him an 
appointment as librarian in one of the depart- 
ments of Trinity College. His labors there were 
light, and he had time and opportunity to pursue 
the studies which his mind so eagerly coveted. 
The late John Mitchel, who knew him well, 
briefly describes his appearance in the college, 
after he had become a thorough bookworm. 
“ Being in the college library,” says Mr. Mitchel, 
“and having occasion for a book in that gloomy 
apartment of the institution known as the Fogel 
Library, an acquaintance pointed out to me a 
man perched upon the top of a ladder, with the 
whispered information that the figure was Clar- 
ence Mangan. It was an unearthly and ghostly 
figure, in a brown garment—the same garment, 
to all appearances, which lasted till the day of 
his death. The blanched hair was totally un- 
kempt, the corpse-like features still as marble ; a 
large book was in his arms, and all his soul was 
in the book.” Of course, the Mangan thus grim- 
ly described was not the same Mangan who had, 
many years before, aspired to beauty’s hand and 
been haughtily waved away by dainty fingers. 
Later still he is depicted by another writer and a 
brother poet : “A shy, abstracted-looking man, 
of about middle size, gliding rather than walking, 
and yet not infirm. His eye is beautifully mild 
and lustrously blue, and his silver-white locks 
surround, like a tender halo, the once beautiful 
and now pale and intellectual face of the prema- 
turely aged man. He glides along and through 
the people as if he did not belong to the same 
earth with them. Nordoeshe. His steps seem 
as if they were not directed by any thought, but 


mechanically wended their way to his wretched 
abode.” 

The home to which this wasted and worn-out 
man almost unconsciously wended his way from 
the newspaper-offices of Dublin was a wretched 
one indeed. It was situated in the poorest quar- 
ter of the city, and its character was in keeping 
with the neighborhood. But it mattered little to 
Mangan whether he slept under a roof or in the 
street, and too often, alas! the latter was his 
bed. Those twin agents of physical and intel- 
lectual ruin, opium and alcohol, had at this time 
obtained complete mastery over him. Life had 
become a weary burden which he would gladly 
have shaken off, and probably nothing but a 
dread of the consequences of self-murder saved 
him from suicide. In the delirious dreams of the 
opium-eater and the wild imaginings of the ine- 
briate, he saw sights and endured tortures which 
almost drove him to madness. These things are 
occasionally alluded to in his poems, as, for in- 
stance, when he invokes his song to 


“ Tell how this Nameless, condemned for years long 
To herd with demons from hell beneath, 
Saw things that made him, with groans and tears, 


long 
For even death.” 


But the horrible reality was too awful and ap- 
palling for words to utter. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing his woful self-degradation, Mangan’s mind 
remained as pure and his thoughts as free from 
taint as those of innocent maidenhood. There 
is not in any line he wrote a single word or sug- 
gestion offensive to the finest sensibility. 

If all the original and translated poems of 
Mangan were collected, they would fill a six- 
hundred-page volume of ordinary dimensions. 
His translations of German poems make alto- 
gether about three hundred pages. These were 
published a few years before his death, under the 
title of “ German Anthology,” and attracted some 
attention from European critics. They are chief- 
ly from Schiller, Goethe, Uhland, Kerner, Freili- 
grath, and Riickert, though ballads and legends 
of many minor poets are also given. It is some- 
what singular that, although Mangan had thor- 
oughly familiarized himself with the French lan- 
guage, French poetry does not appear to have 
had any especial charm for him. No doubt the 
peculiar mysticism of German verse was more in 
harmony with his singular mind than the buoy- 
ant, happy spirit of French writers; but, never- 
theless, it is strange that he neglected the latter, 
except to read them. He also translated, or is 
supposed to have done so, from the Ottoman and 
Arabic. It may be, however, that in the case of 
poems from these languages—accepting, for the 
nonce, the hypothesis that they actually are trans- 
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lations—Mangan obtained thought and subject 
through prose adaptations made by others, and 
then constructed the forms in which they have 
since been known. This, it seems, was his mode 
of translating the ancient Celtic bards, of whose. 
language, strange to say, he did not understand 
aword. Competent judges pronounce Mangan’s 
versions of old Irish poems remarkable for fidel- 
ity to the originals, yet there is good authority 
for saying that he could no more have read one 
of the originals than he could have converted 
Greek into Chinese. Among his literary friends 
in Dublin were some accomplished Irish scholars 
who made free translations of certain old Irish 
songs and ballads, which Mangan then turned 
back ‘into verse, giving it such form as seemed 
best suited to the subject. If he translated from 
the Ottoman and Arabic at all, it was probably 
in the same way. 

But there is some reason to doubt that his 
poems purporting to be translations from these 
languages had any ulterior origin whatever. 
They are thought by many of his admirers to be 
exclusively his own creations. They certainly 
have much of the spirit of productions avowedly 
his own. Their burden is plaintive regret for 
pleasure long passed away, interwoven with phil- 
osophic comment on the cares and disappoint- 
ments of life. Almost all of Mangan’s confess- 
edly original poems have this peculiarity, and 
herein lies the chief reason for suspecting that 
the poems credited to Oriental languages, which 
he can hardly be supposed to have understood, 
are, in fact, outgrowths of his own mind. “The 
Karamanian Exile ” (Ottoman), “The Wail and 
Warning of the Three Khalendeers ” (Ottoman), 
and “The Time of the Barmecides ” (Arabic), 
bear a strong family likeness to the poems which 
Mangan is known to have evolved from his own 
inner consciousness. One stanza of each may 
be given here to show the fine sweep and free 
rhythm of his easy verse: 


“* There’s care to-night in Ukhbar’s halls, 

Karaman! 

There’s hope too for his trodden thralls, 
Karaman! O Karaman ! 

What lights flash red alopg yon walls? 

Hark ! hark '—the muster-trumpet calls ! 

I see the sheen of spears and shawls, 
Karaman ! 

The foe! the foe !—they scale the walls, 
Karaman ! 

To-night Murad or Ukhbar falls, 
Karaman ! O Karaman!” 


“ La’ laha, il Allah ! 
Ah ! for youth’s delirious hours, 
Man pays well in after-days, 
When quenched hopes and palsied powers 
Mock his love and laughter days ! 





following the thought of the original. 


Thorns and thistles on our path 
Took the place of moss for us 
Till false Fortune’s tempest wrath 
Drove us from the Bosphorus. 
La’ laha, il Allah ! 
The Bosphorus, the Bosphorus ! 
When thorns took place of moss for us, 
Gone was all! our hearts were graves 
Deeper than the Bosphorus !” 





‘* Then youth was mine, and a fierce wild will, 

And an iron arm in war, 

And a fleet foot high upon Ishkar’s hill, 
When the watch-lights glimmered afar ; 

And a barb as fiery as any I know 
That Koord or Beddaween rides, 

Ere my friends lay low, long, long ago 
In the time of the Barmecides— 

Ere my friends lay low, long, long ago 
In the time of the Barmecides !” 


Mangan’s translations of German poems 
probably possess more literary merit than any 
other part of his work, Not only is the general 
meaning of the originals accurately given, but 
also the special distinguishing quality. In some 
instances, it is true, he departed somewhat from 
the form before him, but rarely for any other 
purpose than to amplify and embellish. Occa- 
sionaily a quaint thought or fancy of his own is 
introduced, and in all such instances the addition 
is seen to be an improvement. This is especially 
the case in his rendering of Riickert’s “ Ride 
round the Parapet,” a romantic legend of fair 
lady and gallant knights, which Mangan so elab- 
orated and ornamented that the original seems 
but a mere framework by comparison. This 
poem is one of rare beauty, and should be more 
widely known than it is. Schiller’s “ Lay of the 
Bell,” a poem which makes over four hundred 
lines in the translation, is the most ambitious of 
his efforts, and generally ranks as his best. It 
certainly is as good an English version as any 
that has been made—not strictly literal, perhaps 
(Mangan, like all men of erratic genius, had 
strong antipathy to the system of square and 
rule), but retaining all the beauty and faithfully 
In ren- 
dering the poems of Schiller and Goethe, he ad- 
hered more closely to his text than in the case of 
other German poets, doubtless because he knew 
their work was already perfect. ‘Yet, even in 
their case, his exuberant imagination sometimes 
soared above the rich lines before him. This 
tendency to more profuse expression is well illus- 
trated in his translation of Schiller’s fine poem 
of “ The Unreal,” which was also translated by 
the late Lord Lytton. The mere verbal form of 
the English translator is more literal than Man- 
gan’s, but it is doubtful if Schiller himself would 
have been better pleased with it. A comparison 
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of Bulwer’s opening with Mangan’s can hardly 
be unfavorable to the latter. Of this, however, 


the reader may judge : 
BULWER. 


‘* The suns serene are lost and vanished 
That wont the paths of youth to gild, 
And all the fair ideals banished 
From that wild heart they whilom filled. 
Gone the divine and sweet believing 
In dreams which heaven itself unfurled ! 
What godlike shapes have years bereaving 
Swept from this real workday world !” 





MANGAN. 
‘« Extinguished in dead darkness lies the sun 

That lighted up my shriveled world of wonder; 
Those fairy bands imagination spun 

Around my heart have long been reft asunder. 
Gone, gone, for ever, is the fine belief, 

The all-too-generous trust in the Ideal ; 
All my Divinities have died of grief, 

And left me wedded to the Rude and Real.” 


Goethe’s poems do not seem to have had as 
much attraction for Mangan as those of other 
German authors, The number translated is 
comparatively small, and these may be called 
unimportant. The principal one is the “ Lay of 
the Captive Count,” which Mangan renders with 
a very sweet and natural tenderness. This is 
not at all his usual manner, yet among his Ger- 
man translations there are several short poems 
in which delicate sentiment finds expression in 
language fully worthy of the subject. But it is 
in rendering legends whereof the special quality 
is weird romanticism, or poems illustrating the 
vague, restless yearning of spiritualized natures 
for the ideal, that Mangan is at his best. “The 
Specter Caravan,” by Freiligrath, a poem that 
has frequently appeared in “ poets’ corners” of 
American newspapers, is a good specimen of his 
aptness in producing ghastly verbal effects. “The 
White Lady,” by the same author, again shows 
him to advantage, though not in exactly the 
same manner. The burden of this poem is pro- 
found sadness. The spirit of a sinful woman, 
doomed to wander “ in darkness to and fro,” ap- 
pears nightly to young and old, making constant 
moan of her woes, beseeching prayer, and warn- 
ing her kindred of the wrath to come. A single 
verse will suffice to indicate its character : 


““O God! O God! the coming hour arouses even 

the dead ! 

Yet the living still can slumber on like things of 
stone or lead ; 

The dry bones rattle in their shrouds, but you, 
you make no sign— 

I dare not hope to pierce your souls with these 
weak words of mine ; 

VOL. Ix.—36 


Else would I warn from night to morn ; else cry : 
‘O Kings, be just ! 
Be just, if bold ! loose where you may ! bind only 
where you must !’ 
O pray for Lady Agnes ! 
Pray for the soul of Lady Agnes!” 


This refrain, which is continued throughout, 
gives the whole poem a most impressive effect. 
Mangan was evidently more at home with the 
German poets than with any others—the ancient 
bards of his own country, perhaps, excepted. 
Richter’s “New Year's Night of a Miserable 
Man”; Uhland’s “ Jeweler’s Daughter” and 
“Durand of Blonden”; Biirger’s “ Demon 
Yager”; “ The Four Idiot Brothers” and “ The 
Ghost-Seeress of Prevorst,” by Kerner; Sim- 
rock’s “O Maria Regina Misericordiez ”; “ And 
Then no More” and “Gone in the Wind,” by 
Riickert ; Immermann’s “ Student of Prague” ; 
“The Midnight Review” by Baron von Ted- 
litz, and Giebler’s “‘ Charlemagne and the Bridge 
of Moonbeams,” are all finely rendered, espe- 
cially those in which somber melancholy pre- 
dominates. “And Then no More” seems to 
have served the translator as a medium for the 
expression of his own sense of utter desolation 
after the love episode to which some allusion has 
already been made. It is evident that these 
lines take color from the experience through 
which he had passed : 


** T saw her once, one little while, and then no more ; 
*T was paradise on earth awhile, and then no more: 
Ah! what avail my vigils pale, my magic lore ? 
She shone before mine eyes awhile, and then no 
more. 

The shallop of my peace is wrecked on beauty’s 
shore, 

Near Hope’s fair isle it rode awhile, and then no 
more !” 


Although Mangan took no active part in Irish 
political affairs, he was not content to be merely 
a silent witness of the events of his time. It 
was during the closing years of his life that the 
“ Young Ireland ” party, which made the abor- 
tive revolutionary attempt of 1848, came into 
existence, and among the leaders of that party, 
especially those connected with the nationalist 
press of Dublin, were some of the few intimate 
personal friends he ever had. Most of his Irish 
poems, original and translated, were first pub- 
lished in the press in question, and served in no 
small degree to arouse the spirit that culminated 
in the attempted rebellion. His “Irish Anthol- 
ogy” is probably the best metrical key to the 
old poetical literature of Ireland that is known 
at the present time. It has already been said, 
as on good authority, that Mangan did not un- 
derstand the Irish language, yet his translations 
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of the old Irish poets are notable for fidelity, not 
so much in mere verbal form as in purpose and 
spirit, to the original text. Most of the “La- 
ments” and ballads changed by him into Eng- 
lish meter date back to feudal times, and many 
are characterized by a simplicity that often bor- 
ders on the ludicrous. This peculiarity is also 
found in old English poetry as well as in the 
Irish, and merely illustrates the steps of progress 
in the art of poetical construction. A great deal 
of the very old poetry that people sometimes 
praise is appreciated more for its age than for 
intrinsic merit. 

Mangan’s mode of adapting from the Irish 
was at once novel and illustrative of his singular 
genius. Taking the prose translations given him 
by Irish scholars, he set to work to turn the ma- 
terial into English verse, which should be strictly 
faithful in general character to that of the Celtic 
bards; and the singular faculty which he pos- 
sessed of putting himself in the place of the 
writers, and vividly imagining the customs and 
circumstances whereby they were influenced, en- 
abled him to reproduce the exact spirit of the 
originals. Here, for instance, is a verse from a 
“ Lament for Sarsfield,” which shows the poet’s 
fidelity even in preserving crudity of manner: 


** T’ll journey to the north, over mountain, moor, and 

wave ; 

"Twas there I first beheld, drawn up in file and 
line, 

The brilliant Irish hosts—they were bravest of 
the brave, 

But alas ! they scorned to combine ! 
Ohone ! ullagone !” 


The expression in the line italicized is pecu- 
liarly Irish, as is also the very odd mixture in the 
italicized part of the following, to which Mangan 
himself invited attention : 


‘** To the heroes of Limerick, the city of the fight, 
Be my best blessings borne on the wings of the 
air ! 
We had card-playing there o'er our camp fire at 
night, 
And the Word of Life, too, and prayer ! 
Ohone ! ullagone !” 


Mangan was well fitted by nature to interpret 
the melancholy tone that pervades most of the 
old poetry of Ireland. That tone was in har- 
mony with his own life, and he doubtless found 
a certain pleasure in making it reécho in the lines 
which brought him a mere subsistence. Wailing 


and lamentation form the burden of ancient Irish 
song, and these never found’ more sympathetic 
expression than in the verse of Mangan. At 
times he could at least affect lightness and mer- 
riment, but the pretense is so plain that even the 


most careless reader must observe it. All the 
circumstances of his life were gloomy and de- 
pressing, and it is not strange that the sense of 
isolation and dreariness which was always with 
him found voice in almost every effort of his 
pen. Not that he made a practice of obtruding 
his own sorrows on the public, and inviting sym- 
pathy. Weak poets frequently do this, but Man- 
gan was not of their class. The plaintive spirit 
of his muse comes rather from an organic melan- 
choly of nature than from a desire to parade 
his individual griefs. His disposition was always 
retiring, even shrinking, and so unwilling was he 
to have others know his regrets and their causes, 
that even the nearest of the few close friends he 
had knew but little of his inner life. It was his 
custom, even before he became a slave to opium 
and alcohol, to avoid companionship, and pass 
his hours in dreary seclusion. Men who mingle 
freely with their fellows are always more cheer- 
ful than those who do not. Mangan was almost 
a hermit ; hence, partly at least, the somber color 
of his mind. Yet he could, and frequently did, 
escape from this condition, and rise to heights 
wherefrom could be seen shapes and scenes of 
wondrous beauty. Although, as has been said, 
the prevailing tone of his poems is one of deep 
melancholy, yet the expression is often startlingly 
passionate, and in many instances beautifully ar- 
dent and tender. Thus, in the poem of “ Dark 
Rosaleen,” one of the many allegorical names 
for Ireland, he breathes the very spirit of devoted 
affection : 


** Over dews, over sands, 
Will I fly for your weal : 
Your holy delicate white hands 
Shall girdle me with steel ; 
At home in your emerald bowers, 
From morning's dawn till e’en, 
You'll pray for me, my flower of flowers, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 
My fond Rosaleen ! 
You'll think of me through daylight’s hours, 
My virgin flower, my flower of flowers, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 


** I could scale the blue air, 
I could plow the high hills, 
Oh! I could kneel all night in prayer 
To heal your many ills! 

And one beamy smile from you 
Would float like light between 
My toils and me, my own, my true, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 

My fond Rosaleen, 
Would give me life and soul anew, 
A second life, a soul anew, 

My Dark Rosaleen !” 


The warmth and melody of these lines fully 
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equal the same qualities in the best of Moore’s 
national songs. 

Like all poets who write and publish in haste, 
Mangan had the fault of carelessness. His lines 
are frequently uneven, and in some instances the 
thought is confused. Doubtless he often wrote, 
under stress of necessity, when his mind was not 
in proper condition for the task. But consider- 
ing the lamentable habits he had formed, and 
the wretched, desolate emptiness of his life, it is 
remarkable that his work is even so regular and 
well sustained as it is. Between his labors, habits, 
and character, and the labors, habits, and char- 
acter of Poe, there were many points of resem- 
blance. Both wooed a melancholy muse, both 
were hopelessly addicted to dissipation, and both 
were gloomily introspective. Mangan, however, 
was much superior to Poe in moral attributes, 
although at times he allowed himself to fall to 
the lowest depth of debasement. Poe had a 
more lurid imagination, but Mangan possessed a 
power of expression not in any way inferior to that 
of the author of “The Raven.” His thoughts 
did not equal those of Poe in weirdness, but often 
their intensity was startling. For terrible, ghastly 
earnestness, “The Nameless One,” which re- 
counts his own miseries and presents an almost 
appalling picture of abandonment and desola- 
tion, would be difficult to equal in any language. 
A few passages from this drearily passionate 
poem will exhibit Mangan’s extraordinary power 
of throwing heart and soul into palpitating verse : 


“* Roll forth, my song, like the rushing river 
That sweeps along to the mighty sea ; 
God will inspire me while I deliver 
My soul of thee! 


‘* Tell thou the world, when my bones lie whitening 
Amid the last homes of youth and eld, 
That there once was one whose veins ran lightning 
No eye beheld. 
“* And tell how, trampled, derided, hated, 
And worn by weakness, disease, and wrong, 


He fled for shelter to God, who mated 
His soul with song. 
** Go on to tell how, with genius wasted, 
Betrayed in friendship, befooled in love, 
With spirit shipwrecked and young hopes blasted, 
He strove, still strove— 


“* Till, spent with toil, dreeing death for others, 
And some whose hands should have wrought 
for him 
(If children live not for sires and mothers), 
His mind grew dim ; 


** And he fell far, far through that pit abysmal, 
The gulf and grave of Maginn and Burns, 
And pawned his soul for the devil’s dismal 
Stock of returns, 


‘* But yet redeemed it in days of darkness, 
And shapes and signs of the final wrath, 
When death, in hideous and ghastly starkness 
Stood in his path. 


*« And tell how now, amid wreck and sorrow, 
And want and sickness and houseless nights, 
He bides in calmness the silent morrow 
That no ray lights. 


** And lives he still, then? Yes, old and hoary 
At thirty-nine, from despair and woe, 
He lives, enduring what future story 
Will never know.” 


The dust of Clarence Mangan lies near that 
of Daniel O’Connell, in Glasnevin cemetery. He 
died as he had lived, in wretchedness and ob- 
scurity, but with an abiding religious faith which 
at least partially lighted the last dark days of his 
life. It would be too much to claim for him a 
place among great poets, but it is not too much 
to say that he possessed poetical talents of a 
higher order than many writers whose names 
have been rendered familiar to mankind by their 
works, Except among his own countrymen, his 
name is little known. 


DANIEL CONNOLLY. 





SECTIONAL FICTION. 


NE of the features which render civil war 
more terrible than any form of interna- 
tional strife is the persistence of the passions and 
animosities that are aroused by it. Ordinary 
wars, especially those that result from misun- 
derstandings between “statesmen” rather than 
from popular antipathies, are usually accom- 
panied by a fierce outburst of wrath and hate, 


which subsides as quickly and as suddenly as it 
is generated. France, in alliance with England, 
defeated and humiliated Russia in the Crime- 
an war; yet in less than five years the three 
countries were on the most amicable terms— 
respecting each other more, perhaps, than be- 
fore they had tested each other’s quality on the 
field of battle. A few years later the French, 
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after a brief and bloody campaign, expelled the 
Austrians from the greater part of Italy; yet in 


less than a decade the two peoples were almost > 


in alliance against Germany. But civil war is 
like a family quarrel; the breach which it pro- 
duces is wider, deeper, and far more difficult to 
close up than those caused by similar difficulties 
between outsiders or strangers. 

This is true of all civil wars, but our own 
civil war was exceptional even among such con- 
flicts for the radical nature of the antagonisms 
out of which it grew, and which it intensified 
and embittered. When the opposing armies on 
the one side had surrendered or dispersed, and 
those of the other had been disbanded and re- 
turned to the avocations of peace, it was fondly 
hoped that an “era of good will” had dawned 
upon the land, and that the misunderstandings 
produced by slavery would vanish with the re- 
moval of their cause. Whether or not this ex- 
pectation would have been justified had the 
smoldering embers of strife not been stirred, 
can only be conjectured; but certain “states- 
men” on either side speedily discovered that the 
passions aroused by war could be made to fur- 
nish excellent ammunition for partisan “cam- 
paigns,” and from the moment that malign dis- 
covery was made there has been a considerable 
number of men in public life whose whole stock 
in trade—whose whole reason for being—con- 
sisted in keeping up the pomp and circumstance, 
the watchwords and the shibboleths, of mimic 
warfare. The truth is, that the civil war has 
been twice fought out in two separate arenas, 
and is now entering upon a third. In its military 
phase it was settled upon some of the bloodiest 
battle-fields that stain the reeking pages of his- 
tory; in its political phase it has furnished the 
rallying-cry for a dozen or twenty vociferous 
“campaigns”; and now, as might have been 
expected, it has invaded the more peaceful do- 
mains of literature. 

This may seem a queer prelude to a review 
of a work of fiction; but, in order to deal intelli- 
gently with such a book as “ A Fool’s Errand,” * 
it is necessary to regard it primarily from the 
view-point of the civil war—out of which it 
grew, and of which it is as distinctly a part as 
any of the collisions between hostile forces that 
the history of the period records. Indeed, look- 
ing at the spirit which animates it, “A Fool’s 
Errand” may be compared to one of those ran- 
dom shots which, from a secure eminence on the 
expiring edge of battle, are fired at a beaten and 
retreating foe; or, if we regard it from another 
point of view, it is simply one of the “great ef- 
forts” of the “ bloody-shirt ” orators worked up 

*A Fool's Errand. By One of the Fools. New 





York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


into the more plausible and seductive guise of 
fiction. 

The Fool whose experiences purport to be 
recorded in “A Fool's Errand” is represented 
as having fought on the Union side during the 
civil war, in one of whose battles he received a 
wound which so enfeebled his constitution as to 
render it dangerous for him to brave the harsh 
winters of a Northern climate. When the war 
was over, therefore, in the confident belief that 
everything was settled between the two sections, 
and that harmonious good will would mark their 
future relations, he persuaded his wife to leave 
their snug home in Michigan and accompany him 
to the far South, where he proposed to set up 
the family gods upon a plantation which he had 
admired when passing through as a soldier, and 
which he now had the opportunity of buying. 
His settlement in his new home was effected 
just at the moment when the military régzme at 
the South was being superseded by the recon- 
structed State governments, under which, in 
most of the States, the political domination of 
the recently enfranchised negroes was assured 
as long as mere numbers could prevail against 
the wealth, the intelligence, and the political ex- 
perience of the rest of the community. 

The Fool, though a Northern man and a 
Republican, was strongly opposed to the Recon- 
struction Acts, the practical working of which 
his own experiences were destined to illustrate. 
He thought that the military régzme ought to be 
prolonged until society had adjusted itself to the 
new order of things, and had settled down once 
more upon a stable basis, and he was especially 
opposed to conferring the suffrage upon the 
blacks until they had been prepared for it by 
some sort of educational discipline. He even 
declares, and cites letters to prove, that the suf- 
frage was so conferred merely to insure Repub- 
lican success in the then pending electoral cam- 
paign; and remarks, with his customary intensity 
of language, that “from this womb of party ne- 
cessity and political insincerity came forth this 
abortion, or, rather, this monster, doomed to par- 
ricide in the hour of its birth.” 

We must say here, in justice to the Fool, that 
his book will be valuable to the historian not 
merely as a picture of one of the most crucial 
episodes in modern history, but for its indepen- 
dent and fearless survey of events and causes, 
the connection between which will be increas- 
ingly likely to be overlooked as time goes on. 
The early part of the book, indeed, gives promise 
of a great historical miniature; and no more 
penetrating, more comprehensive, or juster anal- 
ysis of the political and social problems which 
confronted American statesmen at the close of 
the war has been written than is to be found 
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in Chapters XX and XXI of “A Fool’s Er- 
rand.” 
As the narrative goes on, however, it becomes 


more and more partisan and bitter in tone, and, 


comparing the attitude of pity toward the South 
and of sympathy with its difficulties which marks 
the early part of the story with the fierce vitu- 
perations and scathing sarcasms of the subse- 
quent portions, the reader not only can not rec- 
oncile them but is led to feel a sort of amused 
wonder at the author's performances, He knows 
that the introduction of the Ku-klux “horrors ” 
into the narrative can not account for the change, 
because these were known to the author when 
he was writing the opening pages of his book 
the same as at the end; and the laws of dramat- 
ic propriety can not account for it, for the novel 
subsides into the political tract almost at the 
outset. 

A little reflection, however, is sufficient to se- 
cure at least the key-note of an explanation. There 
can be no doubt that, in the main, the book is a 
record of genuine personal experiences, and, from 
the unconscious and unintentional revelations of 
the record itself, it is easy to construct a portrait 
of the Fool which, while it does not justify, goes 
far to explain the treatment of which he com- 
plains at the hands of his Southern neighbors. 
Of all the varied and variegated types of character 
which the wide and teeming North affords, there 
is probably not one which could have been less 
adapted to “get along” in an alien and some- 
what hostile community than the type which the 
Fool represents and exemplifies. Opinionated, 
arrogant, and self-assertive ; proud of the very 
opinions and antecedents which differentiated 
him from the people among whom he had chosen 
to cast his lot ; fearless to the point of reckless- 
ness ; frank and outspoken where his neighbors 
were accustomed to a discreet reticence, and in- 
sisting upon his opinions just in proportion as he 
found them distasteful; fond of argumentation 
and somewhat vain of his skill in it; with no 
conception of any other way to deal with preju- 
dices which he did not share except to trample 
upon and denounce them ; avowedly and osten- 
tatiously shaping his conduct by considerations 
which, in the very nature of things, his neighbors 
could not be expected to share in any approxi- 
mate degree ; and, withal, quick-tempered, im- 
pulsive, headstrong, and curiously restive under 
criticism—such was the man who proposed to 
himself to settle in the South before the smoke 
of battle had fairly cleared away, or the passions 
of actual conflict subsided, and to assist in the 
reorganization of its shattered society! Even 
this, however, is not the worst, for he had hardly 
been there a year before he had inserted his stick 
into the political caldron, had become the cham- 





pion and leader of the blacks in their almost in- 
evitably hostile relations with their recent mas- 


* ters, and was filling the ears of Northern partisans 


with his denunciations of the “ barbarism ” and 
“ savagery” of the people among whom he dwelt. 

Strong as the reader may consider this, we 
can assure him that it is mild and pallid in com- 
parison with the antagonisms which the author 
pictures as existing between himself and his white 
neighbors ; and yet, in spite of all this, though he 
was put under the ban of social ostracism, and 
though he was many times threatened with name- 
less evils, he was never actually assailed nor in- 
jured, he prospered financially, and, as soon as 
the grounds of difference were allowed to sink 
out of sight, he was treated with a cordiality and 
warmth which seem to have touched even his 
embittered and resentful heart. This, of course, 
was all as it should be—no one can pretend that 
even the most radical differences of opinion jus- 
tify a resort to physical violence ; but it certainly 
tends to show that the state of things at Pipers- 
ville could not have been so bad as the author 
attempts to make out—that, while his picture may 
be true as to the outlines, its colors have been 
heightened for dramatic effect. 

Another consideration which seems to throw 
light upon the Fool's difficulties is, that he appar- 
ently found it no easier to “ get along ” with his 
own party associates at the North than with his 
alien neighbors at the South. Some of the bit- 
terest language in the book is directed against 
the so-called “Wise Men” of Washington— 
meaning by that satirical term Wilson, Morton, 
Boutwell, Garfield, and the other leaders of the 
Republican party who were wrestling with the 
portentous problems of Reconstruction. A letter 
from one of these chiefs (understood to be the 
late Henry Wilson), in Chapter XXXII, is the 
one piece of really statesmanlike writing in the 
volume; but it is characteristic of the Fool that 
he not only represents himself as replying to it in 
an insolent and vituperative tone, but holds it up 
to ridicule, as if its absurdity were self-evident. 

The truth is, that any one in any part of the 
country who had the misfortune to differ in opin- 
ion with the Fool was liable to be regarded by 
him as either a “ Wise Man” or a “savage.” 
To order a man to “git out of the country” 
because his opinions were obnoxious and might 
prove dangerous was rightly regarded by the 
Fool as an unendurable outrage, to be resisted 
to the death, if need be; but to heap ignominy 
upon his memory because he failed to agree with 
us about a question, the extreme difficulty and 
complexity of which we ourselves admit, that is 
the truly civilized part of a “ most noble and jus- 
tice-rendering judge.” We perpetrate no para- 
dox when we say that the genuine spirit of intol- 
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erance is as rampant in “A Fool’s Errand” as 
in the most abominable of the Ku-klux outrages 
which it rightly exposes and denounces. We are 
disposed to say, further, that the spirit which in- 
spires the one is no whit less baneful than that 
which actuated the other. Forwhat is the plain, 
undisguised, self-evident object of “ A Fool's Er- 


rand ” but to arouse once more in the North the. 


passions and antipathies of the war period? Even 
where the appeal is less direct, there is no room 
for mistake as to the purpose. Under the guise 
of philosophic generalizing, every “cry” which 
sectional prejudice and the exigencies of politics 
have devised is echoed and given a certain dig- 
nity. There is something peculiarly insidious 
about the way in which “ Solid South,” “ South- 
ern domination,” “ Southern superiority,” and the 
like, are placed, as it were, on a scientific and 
rational basis—the author pretending that he re- 
gards them as representing deep social facts, and 
all the time using his praise of them as a means 
for awakening the jealousy and pride of the North! 

And all this for what? We have read “A 
Fool’s Errand ” with the closest attention, in or- 
der to discover what practical conclusions these 
terrible arguments and illustrations are meant to 
enforce or suggest ; and we are compelled to say 
that there are none. So far as appears from the 
book itself, it was written primarily to give ex- 
pression to long pent-up and festering personal 
resentments, and incidentally to ventilate certain 
constitutional theories, the pestilent absurdity of 
which is so obvious that the author nowhere 
ventures to formulate them distinctly, contenting 
himself with sneers and gibes at “ States rights,” 
“ political fetichisin,” “ the superstition of making 
the created greater than the creators,” “ consti- 
tutional limitations,” and the like—his wish being 
that the General Government should step down 
into the South and “ make things right,” simply 
overriding any provisions of the national or State 
Constitutions that would seem to stand in the 
way. 

Such is the general character of a book which 
is said to have attained a circulation greater than 
that of any other American work of fiction since 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” ; and, when we come to 
apply the test of fact to the particular assumption 
upon which it mainly rests, our estimate of its 
quality is not likely to be enhanced. The partic- 
ular assumption to which we refer is that the 
South is the only place where intolerance of un- 
popular opinions and conduct would be carried 
to the point of positive persecution. In Chapter 


XVI, after reproducing a warning to “git out,” 
which he had received from the “ Capting of the 
Regulators,” and which he answered with a de- 
fiance, and then published in the local paper, our 
author says: “ This proceeding, which z# the 


North or in any other state of society would 
have awakened the liveliest indignation toward 
those who attempted to drive him away from his 
home, as well as a strong sympathy for him, had 
no such effect upon this community.” Now let 
us see how this statement will compare with 
certain well-authenticated historical facts. 

In the “ History of Windham County, Con- 
necticut,” the second volume of which has been 
published recently,* Miss Larned describes the 
treatment which Miss Prudence Crandall, a 
Quaker girl, received at the hands of the good 
people of the town of Canterbury, because, as in 
the case of the Fool, her opinions of the rights 
of colored people could not be made to conform 
to those entertained by the rest of the commu- 
nity. Miss Crandall’s offense began by the ad- 
mission to her select school for young ladies of 
“a young colored woman, a church member, 
and unexceptionable but for her complexion and 
her consequent social disabilities.” All her white 
pupils being withdrawn on this account, Miss 
Crandall converted her school into one “for 
young ladies and little misses of color”; but this 
the white people of Canterbury could not endure, 
and, after vainly tryin: to persuade her to remove 
it to some other locality, called a town-meeting 
to denounce it. The intrepid schoolmistress 
not paying due heed to this, a warrant was 
served upon one of the pupils from Providence, 
under an old pauper and vagrant law, “ warning 
her out of town unless her maintenance was 
guaranteed ; ‘to be whipped on the naked body 
not exceeding ten stripes,’ in default of satisfac- 
tion or departure.” This too proving ineffective, 
the citizens appealed to the Legislature for power 
to extirpate so pestilent an institution; and says 
Miss Larned : 


“ While waiting for legal power to break up the 
school, Canterbury did its best to make scholars and 
teacher uncomfortable. Non-intercourse and em- 
bargo acts were put in successful operation. Dealers 
in all sorts of wares and produce agreed to sell no- 
thing to Miss Crandall, the stage-driver declined to 
carry her pupils, and neighbors refused a pail of fresh 
water, even though they knew that their own sons 
had filled her well with stable refuse. Boys and 
rowdies were allowed unchecked, if not openly en- 
couraged, to exercise their utmost ingenuity in mis- 
chievous annoyance, throwing real stones and rotten 
eggs at the windows, and following the school with 
hoots and horns if it ventured to appear in the street. 
Not only was Miss Crandall herself assailed with 
threats of coming vengeance and ejection, but her 
father in the south part of the town was insulted 
and threatened.” 





* History of Windham County, Connecticut. By 
Ellen D. Larned. Volume II. 1760-1880. Brooklyn, 
New York: Royal Paine, 654 Monroe Street. 
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When at length the desired law was obtained 
from the Legislature, the news of its passage 
was welcomed in Canterbury “by the ringing of 
bells, firing of cannon, and every demonstration 
of popular delight and triumph.” Refusing to 
yield even then, Miss Crandall was thrown into 
jail, but on the last appeal succeeded in vindi- 
cating her resistance to the law which had been 
so obstreperously welcomed. So the citizens of 
Canterbury —doubtless “our best citizens ”— 
were compelled to resort to other means of mani- 
festing their disapproval. The old persecutions 
were revived and intensified; an attempt was 
made to burn down Miss Crandall’s house; and, 
finally, in a night attack, the whole of the lower 
windows were dashed to pieces with iron bars. 
This last proved too much for the nerves of the 
inmates, and shortly afterward the school was 
given up, and Canterbury was once more at 
peace. 

Nothing quite so bad as this has been gath- 
ered into the Fool's budget of horrors, yet we 
are left without the slightest evidence that the 
community of Canterbury (any more than that 
of Pipersville) was either aroused to the “liveliest 
indignation ” by it, or manifested “a strong sym- 
pathy” for its victim. Moreover, all this oc- 
curred in a Connecticut town less than fifty years 
ago (in 1833); yet we are repeatedly assured by 
the. Fool that the South is either “three cen- 
turies” or “at least a hundred years” behind 
the North in intelligence, freedom, and tolera- 
tion. 

Now, our object in citing this instance of 
New England intolerance is not merely to urge 
a ¢u guogue argument, or to excuse one piece of 
wrong-doing by another, but to direct attention 
to a fact which is at once more significant and 
more sad than the one which the Fool supposes 
to be true—the fact, namely, that intolerance is 
not confined to any one locality or to any one 
state of society. In truth, that broad and genial 
spirit of toleration which may now be said to 
characterize the North is one of the very latest 
achievements of freedom and intelligence, and 
we have only to read such books as Miss Larned’s, 
and May’s “ Recollections of the Antislavery 
Conflict,” in order to see how recent is its es- 
tablishment even in the most enlightened and 
advanced of our Northern communities. Nor 
should we overlook the fact that in all probability 
much of this easy tolerance is due to the sub- 
stantial harmony of opinion and sentiment that 
prevails among us. With innumerable variations 
and diversities of opinion which are supposed to 
be radical but which in reality are only very 
slight, there is a broad substantial agreement 
upon what are rightly regarded as essentials ; and 
it is greatly to be feared that our self-gratulations 


upon the subject would-be materially modified 
should the Mormons, for example, turn back upon 
the track of their migration and attempt to set 
up their polity and practices in the noble Com- 
monwealth where the Fool first learned how 
sacred is the right, of expressing and acting upon 
one’s conscientious opinions, whether our neigh- 
bors agree with them or not. 

When “A Fool’s Errand” first made its ap- 
pearance and began to attract public attention, 
the identity of the Fool was enveloped in a cloud 
of guesses and conjectures; but the secret was 
soon divulged, and, on the appearance of “ Bricks 
without Straw,”* the authorship of the earlier 
story was formally avowed by Judge Albion W. 
Tourgee, late of the Superior Court of North 
Carolina. For this second story it would be dif- 
ficult to find any other vazson d’étre than the not 
unnatural desire, on the part of the author, to 
avail himself of that tide in the affairs of men 
which had apparently reached the full in his case, 
and which gave good promise of leading him on 
to fortune. “ Bricks without Straw” is simply 
an echo of “ A Fool’s Errand,” dealing with the 
same theme, enforcing the same lessons with the 
same arguments, containing substantially the 
same characters, and diversifying the exposition 
with almost precisely the same incidents. The 
only substantial difference between the two is 
that, while in the earlier story the view-point is 
mainly that of the “ carpet-bagger,” in the latter 
one the leading réles are filled by contrasted types . 
of the recently enfranchised negroes, by a “ Yan- 
kee teacher of nigger-schools,” and by a native 
white Southerner who, under the pressure of 
events, became a convert to Republicanism, and 
thus became the object of the odium and the 
ostracism which had previously been bestowed 
upon the Fool. 

Regarded merely as a story, “ Bricks without 
Straw ” is decidedly superior to its predecessor, 
partly because it is more a story and less a politi- 
cal tract, and partly because its characters, being 
more elaborated, bear a closer resemblance to 
real life. But it has the disadvantage of being 
merely a repetition, and of attempting to harrow 
up the reader’s feelings by methods which, hav- 
ing become familiar, have lost somewhat of their 
efficiency. 

Moreover, while it is less open to criticism 
than its predecessor in the matter of construction 
and on certain points of taste, “ Bricks without 
Straw” is just as objectionable in the far more 
essential particulars of animus and truthfulness. 
It is very easy to represent the negroes as always 





* Bricks without Straw. A Novel. By Albion W. 
Tourgee, LL. D., late Judge of the Superior Court of 
North Carolina, and author of ‘‘ A Fool’s Errand,” etc. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
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suffering indignities at the hands of the whites ; 
as always being imposed upon, cheated, abused, 
and oppressed ; as possessing all the virtues 
while the vices are liberally distributed among 
the whites. It is equally easy to represent the 
whites as opposed to the political domination of 
the negroes, not because of any practical griev- 
ances which that domination brought, but simply 
because of their ingrained and hereditary hate of 
the “inferior race.” This is Judge Tourgee’s 
picture, heightened and intensified with every 
available device of the colorist’s art; and now 
let us compare it with an equally vivid picture, 
drawn by an equally zealous Republican, of what 
negro domination actually meant in the State ad- 
joining that in which the scene of Judge Tour- 
gee’s story is laid. 

Several of the letters which play an essential 
part in the development of Judge Tourgee’s plot 
bear the date of February and March, 1873; 
and in precisely those months of that same year 
Mr. James S. Pike, correspondent of the “ Trib- 
une,” and formerly United States Minister at the 
Hague, was writing an account of the scenes he 
was then witnessing in South Carolina.* Here 
are a part of the comments suggested by his ob- 
servation of the Legislature then in session at 
Columbia : 


“It is the spectacle of a society suddenly turned 
bottom-side up. The wealth, the intelligence, the 
culture, the wisdom of the State, have broken through 
the crust of that social volcano on which they were 
contentedly reposing, and have sunk out of sight, 
consumed by the subterranean fires they had with 
such temerity braved and defied. In the place of 
this old aristocratic society stands the rude form of 
the most ignorant democracy that mankind ever saw, 
invested with the functions of government. It is the 
dregs of the population habilitated in the robes of 
their intelligent predecessors, and asserting over them 
the rule of ignorance and corruption, through the in- 
exorable machinery of a majority of numbers. It is 
barbarism overwhelming civilization by physical force. 
It is the slave rioting in the halls of his master, and 
putting that master under his feet. And, though it 
is done without malice and without vengeance, it is 
nevertheless none the less completely and absolutely 
done. Let us approach nearer and take a closer 
view. We will enter the House of Representatives. 
Here sit one hundred and twenty-four members. Of 
these, twenty-three are white men, representing the 
remains of the old civilization. These are good- 
looking, substantial citizens. They are men of weight 
and standing in the communities they represent. 
They are all from the hill country. The frosts of 
sixty and seventy winters whiten the heads of some 
among them. There they sit, grim and silent. They 





* The Prostrate State : South Carolina uncer Negro 
Government. 
pleton & Co. 


By James S. Pike. 
1874. 


New York: D. Ap- 


feel themselves to be but loose stones, thrown in to 
partially obstruct a current they are powerless to re- 
sist. They say little and do little as the days go by. 
They simply watch the rising tide, and mark the 
progressive steps of the inundation. They hold their 
places reluctantly. They feel themselves to be in 
some sort martyrs, bound stoically to suffer in behalf 
of that still great element in the State whose pros- 
trate fortunes are becoming the sport of an unpitying 
Fate. Grouped in a corner of the commodious and 
well-furnished chamber, they stolidly survey the 
noisy riot that goes on in the great black Left and 
Center, where the business and debates of the House 
are conducted, and where sit the strange and extraor- 
dinary guides of the fortunes of a once proud and 
haughty State. In this crucial trial of his pride, his 
manhood, his prejudices, his spirit, it must be said 
of the Southern Bourbon of the Legislature that he 
comports himself with a dignity, a reserve, and a de- 
corum that command admiration. . . . This dense 
negro crowd they confront do the debating, the 
squabbling, the law-making, and create all the 
clamor and disorder of the body. These twenty- 
three white men are but the observers, the enforced 
auditors of the dull and clumsy imitation of a delib- 
erative body, whose appearance in their present ca- 
pacity is at once a wonder and a shame to modern 
civilization. 

“ Deducting the twenty-three members referred 
to, who comprise the entire strength of the opposi- 
tion, we find one hundred and one remaining. Of 
this one hundred and one, ninety-four are colored 
and seven are their white allies. Thus the blacks 
outnumber the whole body of whites in the House 
more than three to one. On the mere basis of num- 
bers in the State the injustice of this disproportion 
is manifest, since the black population is relatively 
four to three of the whites. A just rectification of 
the disproportion, on the basis of population merely, 
would give fifty-four whites to seventy black mem- 
bers. And the line of race very nearly marks the 
line of hostile politics. As things stand, the body is 
almost literally a Black Parliament, and it is the only 
one on the face of the earth which is the representa- 
tive of a white constituency and the professed expo- 
nent of an advanced type of modern civilization. 
But the reader will find almost any portraiture in- 
adequate to give a vivid idea of the body, and enable 
him to comprehend the complete metamorphosis of 
the South Carolina Legislature, without observing 
its details. The Speaker is black, the Clerk is black, 
the door-keepers are black, the little pages are black, 
the chairman of the Ways and Means is black, and 
the chaplain is coal-black. At some of the desks sit 
colored men whose types it would be hard to find 
outside of Congo ; whose costume, visages, attitudes, 
and expression, only befit the forecastle of a bucca- 
neer,” 

Again, after a closer examination of the prac- 
tical working of negro rule : 


“ The rule of South Carolina should not be dig- 
nified with the name of government. It is the in- 
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stallation of a huge system of brigandage. The 
men who have had it in control, and who now have 
it in control, are the picked villains of the com- 
munity. They are the highwaymen of the State. 
They are professional legislative robbers. They are 
men who have studied and practiced the art of le- 
galized theft. They are in no sense different from, 
or better than, the men who fill the prisons and 
penitentiaries of the world. They are, in fact, of 
precisely that class, only more daring and audacious, 
They pick your pockets by law. They rob the poor 
and the rich alike, by law. They confiscate your 
estate by law. They do none of these things even 
under the tyrant’s plea of the public good or the 
public necessity. They do all simply to enrich 
themselves personally. The sole, base object is, to 
gorge the individual with public plunder. Having 
done it, they turn around and buy immunity for 
their acts by sharing their gains with the ignorant, 
pauperized, besotted crowd who have chosen them 
to the stations they fill, and which enable them thus 
to rob and plunder.” 


Such being the character of the government, 
let us glance for a moment at some of its prac- 
tical results. Governor Scott, the representative 
and leader of the negro majority in South Caro- 
lina, was inaugurated in July, 1868. At that 
time the actual State debt was a little less than 
$5,800,000. Just before Mr. Pike wrote his ac- 
count (in 1873) a Congressional Committee and 
a Tax-Payers’ Committee had been investigating 
the financial affairs of the State ; and it was found 
that in less than five years the State debt had 
been increased from $5,800,000 to $33,900,000. 
A portion of this increase was so obviously 
tainted with fraud that it was quietly dropped 
out of the record ; but after a careful computa- 
tion, allowing for all possible deductions, Mr. 
Pike estimated that the outstanding debt in 
March, 1873, was in round numbers $24,783,000. 
And for this vast sum of nearly $20,000 000 there 
was absolutely nothing to show in the way of 
public property or public improvements. The 
railroads upon which millions were lavished re- 
mained unbuilt ; the very State-house remained 
unroofed, as during the war ; and, of the $700,000 
appropriated by the Legislature to buy lands for 
the Freedmen, every dollar appears to have been 
stolen. Nor was it merely in the increase of its 
debt that the State suffered. Where formerly 
$400,000 per annum had sufficed for State ex- 
penses, now nearly $2,000,000 were required, of 
which not a cent went for interest on the debt. 
As a specimen item, we may mention that where- 
as the total amount of the stationery bill for the 
House for the twenty years preceding 1861 aver- 
aged $400 per annum, in 1872 it was $16,000, 

The question as to where the money went is 
answered by Mr. Pike, from the sworn testimony 
taken before the committecs, with a considerable 





degree of particularity. Of course, a very large 
proportion of it was squandered in untraceable 
ways ; but one instance may serve as an example 
of many. In 1872 a committee was appointed 
to purchase furniture for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. When the bill came in it amounted 
to $95,000, a few items of which were as follows: 
$750 for one mirror in the Speaker’s room ; clocks 
at $480 apiece; chandeliers at $650; and two 
hundred fine porcelain spittoons at $8 apiece. 
“The excess of disbursement in the item for 
fitting up portions of the State-house,” says Mr. 
Van Trump, in the report of the Congressional 
Committee, “ will be better understood when we 
State the fact, as proved by the testimony, that, 
under the pretense of fitting up committee-rooms, 
the private lodging-rooms at the private board- 
ing-houses of the members, in many instances, 
were furnished with Wilton and Brussels carpets, 
mirrors, sofas, etc.” According to Mr. Pike, the 
Governor, on a salary of $3,500, had the reputa- 
tion of spending $30,000 to $40,000 a year; and 
he adds that “there is a lively sense [in Colum- 
bia] of the presence of those who a few years 
ago were penniless, and now own and live in 
expensive mansions, and who built and own the 
iron bridge that spans the broad river that flows 
past the town, and are erecting opera-houses 
and warehouses on the main streets.” 

One of the principal counts in Judge Tour- 
gee’s indictment against the Southern whites re- 
lates to election frauds, the distinct implication 
of his argument being that the blacks alone have 
been the innocent victims of such nefarious prac- 
tices. Here, per contra, is the opening para- 
graph of the chapter in which Mr. Pike discusses 
this very topic : . 

“One of the great discouragements to regular 
and sustained efforts on the part of the whites to 
resist negro sway in South Carolina has been the 
frauds practiced on the ballot-box. These have 
been so great and so audacious that voting became 
a farce. The party in the majority counted in whom- 
ever they wanted elected, without any reference to 
the votes cast. The following testimony discloses a 
worse state of things in South Carolina on this sub- 
ject than was ever before seen since voting was 
invented. It shows that men who were elected by 
a majority of thousands, were deliberately counted 
out, and their adversaries declared elected by over- 
whelming majorities. The result has been, that at 
the last election no voting was done in numerous 
districts except by the dominant party in the State.” 


It is both painful and humiliating to recall 
these incidents of a period which, happily, is 
already a thing of the past; but the character 
of Judge Tourgee’s books is such that they can 
not be dealt with merely as works of literary art. 
They aim to lodge in the reader's mind a picture 
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and an impression which can be criticised effec- 
tively only by confronting them with other pictures 
and impressions that bear with equal pertinence 
upon the same theme. Merely as a novel, neither 
of Judge Tourgee’s books could demand the se- 
rious attention of any critic; as sectional pam- 
phlets their influence has already become too great 
to pass Wholly without challenge. 

But for the assurance of the author that his 
narrative was prepared prior to 1876, we should 
certainly be tempted to infer that “A Year of 
Wreck” * was one of those imitations which the 
extraordinary success of “ A Fool’s Errand” was 
sure to produce. It is not nearly so likely to 
create a sensation as its predecessors, partly be- 
cause the field is no longer virgin, and partly 
because it is not calculated to fortify the views 
of any particular class of readers in either sec- 
tion of the country. As the author himself says, 
his book is not likely to find favor with extre- 
mists of either the Northern or the Southern 
type; but for this very reason, perhaps, its value 
for the statesman, the historian, and the serious 
thinker upon social problems, will be all the 
greater. Very rarely indeed have such frank, 
unbiased, and unflinching disclosures of what 
negro life and character really are been made ; 
for concerning certain features of that life the 
Southerners were just as willing to be reticent as 
Northern philanthropists were to disbelieve. The 
“Impressions and Experiences” recorded in 
Chapter XXXII, for example, cast a lurid and 
somewhat grotesque light upon certain phases 
of the antislavery crusade. They are of a char- 


acter that renders them unfit for reproduction 
here, but they certainly justify the author’s con- 
clusion that “ Northern writers on the subject 
have scribbled much foolishness, and the South- 
ern people practiced deception.” The most se- 
rious objection to the book is that it reproduces 
letters of the Reconstruction period written under 
the influence of strong partisan feeling, and of a 
sense of personal wrong which the book itself 
shows to have been largely unjustifiable. In the 
main, “ A Year of Wreck” tells the story of a 
commercial speculation the failure of which un- 
der all the circumstances was inevitable. The 
causes of the failure, too, were to a great extent 
in the “ Victim” and his associates ; and there 
is probably no part of the known world—at least 
of the civilized world—where such confiding and 
verdant capitalists would not have been cheated 
and imposed upon in precisely the same manner, 
though, undoubtedly, there were aggravating 
features peculiar to the locality. 

The vital objection to all such books is that 
they have an influence for evil which far tran- 
scends any possible good effect that they may 
produce. No doubt Ku-klux horrors should be 
held up to the execration and scorn of the world, 
and social intolerance in all its forms should be 
condemned ; but, long after the Ku-klux Klan 
and the ghostly night-riders of the White League 
have passed into the twilight of tradition, the 
passions which it is the aim of these books to 
inflame and perpetuate will constitute the most 
difficult and baffling problem that American 
statesmen have to face. 

C. H. JONEs. 





ANECDOTES OF ENGLISH RURAL LIFE. 


BY AN ENGLISH CLERGYMAN. 


SECOND 


——— following incident will illustrate the 
shrewdness and ready resource of the sim- 
ple-minded Dalers. In a village in one of the 
Dales a kind-hearted but somewhat hot-headed 
woman resided, who entertained the minister when 
he came to preach there. On the occasion of the 
first visit of one of this fraternity, she deemed it 
necessary to ascertain his preference for tea or 
coffee for breakfast ; so, as she was going on with 
the preparation of the meal, she went to the stair- 
foot and called out the name of her guest. But 





* A Year of Wreck. A True Story. By a Victim. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 
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no answer was vouchsafed her call. Wonder- 
ingly, she waited awhile, and then, repeating 
the call, she was answered by, “ What do you 
want?” in anything but a gentle voice. 

“TI want to know whether you'll have tea or 
coffee to your breakfast.” 

“T'll have either or both,” was the odd and 
stinging reply. 

“ You've got out on the wrong side o’ the bed 
ta morn’,” said the irritated dame to herself; 
“but I'll fit up yer order, my man.” So saying, 
she went to the cupboard, took thence another 
teapot, and putting therein equal quantities of tea 
and coffee she made a strong decoction thereof 
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for the preacher. Presently, he felt that he had 
a strangely-flavored beverage before him; so, 
pausing, he asked, “ What’s this, missis ?” 

“It is doth, sir; and you sall either sup it or 
gang without.” 


A clergyman fond of pedestrian exercises was 
in the habit of strolling through the Dales almost 
daily in nearly all weathers, and of entering into 
conversation with any one whom he chanced to 
overtake, as, he said, “I can get an idea from 
even a fool.” 

“One day,” he said to the writer, “I over- 
took a young fellow who was leading a wagon 
laden with manure. He was a real specimen of 
a Daler. After a few words of general conver- 
sation, I asked, ‘How much may you get for 
your job?’ ‘Fower shillin’ a-wick an’ me shurt- 
weshin,’ was the prompt reply. I was in the act 
of taking stock of the lad’s garments, to see if a 
shirt was the only item of apparel that he might 
need to have washed weekly, when—looking me 
earnestly in the face—he said, with a coolness 
and a deliberation that were perfectly comical. 
‘ An’ what may thou hev for thy job?’” 

My friend did not say whether he enlightened 
his rustic companion ; but it must be acknowl- 
edged that he had equal right to know the earn- 
ings of the parson. 


During my residence in rural villages I be- 
came familiar with a respectable yeoman, at 
whose house I was at all times a welcome vis- 
itor. He was a remarkably quiet little man. 
His wife was a fine buxom woman, whose rosy 
cheeks and dark, benevolent eyes made her 
pleasant to look upon, and whose children, eight 
in number, were fine, strapping lads. Going in 
one morning, the first thing that met my gaze 
was Mr. Stafford seated in his arm-chair, a basin 
poised on the palm of his left hand, the contents 
of which he was deliberately supping with the 
aid of a teaspoon. 

“You seem to be enjoying yourself this morn- 
ing, Mr. Stafford. What may you have got in 
the basin?” I asked. 

“ A drop o’ salts!” was the odd and laconic 
reply. 

“ Salts !” I exclaimed, in astonishment ; “and 
supping them with a teaspoon, too!” 

“ Ay,” responded the yeoman, quietly; “I 
allus sups salts wi’ a teaspoon, ’cause ah loikes 
‘em. Yo knaw if ah wor ta drink ‘em, th’ plee- 
sure ‘ud be soon ower; but usin’ a teaspoon, 
why, th’ pleesure lasts a lang toime”; saying 
which, he took another spoonful, and licked his 
lips with marked gusto. 

“ My husband is a queer man, I assure you,” 
chimed in Mrs. Stafford, with studied politeness ; 





“he has the queerest fancies of any man I know 
of. See you, Maister Brownson,” she continued, 
in unassumed earnestness, “I can not keep a bit 
o’ mustard in the house because of him. I used 
to make a goodish bit, for the lads are fond of it; 
but he got to go to the cupboard, and he would 
lick, ay—lick the mustard until it was all licked 
up; so I gave over making it at last, and for 
many years we've done without.” 

“ Ay, indeed ; ma woife says th’ truth,” put in 
Mr. Stafford, sorrowfully. “Ah niver gets a taste 
o’ mustart naa but twoice a yer—that’s on th’ 
tithe-days. Th’ Vicar maks us a gooid dinner 
when we gang ta pay aar tithe ; an’ soa, as sooin 
as ah gits inta th’ raam, ah luks abaat for th’ 
mustart-pot ; an’, takin’ it inta ma hond, ah puts 
th’ contents all rand th’ rim o’ me plate, an’ soa 
ah gits a gradeley blow-in’ o’ mustart than. Yo 
knaw ”— looking at me very significantly —“ it hes 
ta last hawf a yer.” 

“And see you, Maister Brownson,” said the 
canny wife, “my husband is such a man for 
gruel; why, bless you, he would have me boil 
gruel day by th’ length, if I would ”— 

“ Nowt noa bether,” put in Mr. Stafford, in- 
terrupting his spouse, in good humor—“ nowt 
noa bether, ah say, owther for mon or beeast. 
Naa, Maister Brownson, let a body advase yo as 
knaws ; wheniver yo feels aat ov soorts, as th’ 
sayin’ is, mak yorsen, or git yer woife—when 
yo’ve got yan—ta mak yo a gooid jorum 0’ wai- 
ter-gruel ; moind, wazter-gruel, an’ drink it as yo 
git inta bed ; an’, moind ma words, yo'll feel reet 
at morn, noa mather what yo may ail. Theere’s 
nowt noa bether nor waiter-gruel owther for mon 
or beeast, ah say!” 

“I wish I may be as fortunate as you in the 
choice of a wife,” I remarked, in perfect sincerity. 

“A vary nat’ral wish, Maister Brownson,” 
readily responded the little yeoman, putting down 
his basin of salts, and rising up to the height of 
an idea which had struck him, and which he was 
about to express. “ Ah’ll tell yo whot; if yo wish 
to be happy as a wed mon, yo maun hev a woife 
wi’ three vartues in her—th’ vartue o’ good tem- 
per, th’ vartue o’ claneliness, an’ th’ vartue o’ 
aiconomy ; wi'oot which, yo conno be happy, let 
her be otherwise as she may.” 4 

“But how am I-to come at a woman with 
those virtues ?” I asked. 

“Ah wor bawn ta tell yo. Now, yo may 
come at th’ furster by axing th’ naybors; they 
knaw reet weel th’ tempers o’ aych ither. Or yo 
may form a goodish ida-ah by takin’ gauge o’ her 
fayters an’ th’ expression ov her fa-ace. As ta 
whether she’s clane, just yo find aat wheere she 
keeps her dish-claat, an’ tak th’ scent on't. If it 
smell swate, I's uphod it she’s clane iverywheere. 
An’ than as ta aiconomy, yo take a poipe naa an’ 
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agin; vary weel, just yo hond her a pratty lang 
bit o’ papper, an’ ax her cannily ta leet yer poipe 
for ye. She'll do’t; an’ moind, if she knocks aat 
th’ leet an’ puts whot’s left by for another leetin’, 
yo may set it dawn as she’s a careful body; but 
if she throws it behint th’ foire, stop afore yo fur- 
ther goa, ah say.” Saying which, he resumed the 
supping of his salts, while his happy wife’s face 
shone with unwonted amiability. 


Leaving these recollections of things pertain- 
ing to the ordinary aspects of life, I will now turn 
to matters belonging to another class—a class 
which one would suppose no longer existed, ex- 
cept in tradition. A belief in witchcraft lingered 
in most of the villages which I was in the habit 
of visiting. 1 know it to be a fact that whatever 
subtile disease laid hold of either man or beast, 
or whatever fatality befell a family, it was by 
some laid to the charge of an evil-eye, or to the 
wicked machinations of a woman in league with 
the Wicked One. There must be many who buy 
the wisdom of the “ wise-man” and “ wise-wo- 
man,” else the latter could not lay up the riches 
which they do. It is not more than ten years 
since a woman died in one of our large West 
Yorkshire towns who had for many years flour- 
ished on the superstitious credulity of her fellow- 
creatures. She combined the wisdom of the as- 
trologer with the skill of the medical botanist ; 
and, under the guise of a parcel of dried herbs, 
she received pay for a prescription for the disso- 
lution of a spell of witchery, or for a well-drawn- 
up nativity. At this witch’s death, a young wo- 
man who had lived with her from childhood, and 
had acted as servant and companion, became 
heiress to her possessions. Every drawer in the 
house was crammed with rich and costly dresses 
and shawls; and the cupboards contained over 
three dozen silver or silver-gilt tea- and coffee- 
pots, with a vast number of silver cups and silver 
spoons—all the presentations of wealthy ladies, 
whose fortunes she had told, or whom she had 
delivered, according to their belief, by her occult 
incantations, from the power of some evil spell. 
But are not such persons themselves more worthy 
of punishment than the “ wise-one,” seeing that, 
were it not for the purchasers of such-like wisdom 
or power, there would be none to sell it ? 

During his resir‘ence in rural places, the writer 
came into contact with not a few who had been 
at one time or other, in mind, body, or estate, 
under the supposed power of witchcraft. The 
witch, unlike the generality of such folks, was not 
always old or ugly. Sitting one day in the house 
of a respectable mechanic, he was startled by the 
sudden action of the mechanic's wife, who, rising 
from the seat by the fireside, rushed in mortal 
fear toward the door, where, seizing by the shoul- 


ders a goodly-looking woman, who that moment 
was in the act of entering the house, she pushed 
her over the threshold, saying, with quivering lip 
and flashing eye, “ Come in here, if ta dare, thou 
bagtrash, thou!” The woman evicted, the door 
was put to with a bang, and the poor old lady 
retook her place at the fireside, trembling in every 
limb. Need I add that the ejected woman was, 
in the judgment of the ejector, a veritable witch 
—one who had the power of assuming the form, 
or entering into the body of cat or hare, hurting 
whomsoever she listed ? 

It was my lot, while a resident in rural parts, 
to lodge for a time with a singular couple, whose 
belief in witchcraft, and, indeed, in all sorts of 
superstition, was as profound as it was confirmed. 
My bedroom had been made by cutting off a 
small portion of a large room by a partition of 
thin wood ; and, as the room was open to the 
slates, a ceiling of lath and paper was put over 
my portion thereof. This sounded, when touched, 
like adrum. One night I was awakened out of 
sleep by hearing a tambourine-like noise over- 
head, occasioned by something going across this 
ceiling; then the something leaped down on to 
the room floor, scampered down stairs, and away 
into the street out of an open window. 

“Oh!” said I, “it is only a stray cat”; and 
so tried to get to sleep again. 

But anon I heard my hostess on the floor, 
and soon she was hard at work down stairs, 
rummaging in cupboards and corners. | knew 
her search would be a fruitless one: so it was; 
but in a while, on returning to her bed, a long, 
earnest, whispered dialogue was held between 
her and her “ owd mon.” 

At breakfast next morning, believing that 
something more was thought about my visitor 
by them than by myself, I asked the old lady 
what had led her to make so diligent a search 
after the cat, as she had made. 

Looking me earnestly in the face, she said : 
“Ugh! Acat,yocallit! If ah hed a-got hod 
on’t, ah wad a-cleaved its skull wi’ th’ fire-point,* 
see yo, an’ a-laid its carkase on th’ dur-stane ; 
an’ it wad a-been vary soon reported ’at a wo- 
man hed been fand deead i’ bed wi’ her skull 
cleaved !” 

“What! Do you really believe that the cat 
and a woman are somehow mixed ?” 

“ Ah knaw yo'll do nowt but laugh at me; 
but ah’ve suffered moore than onybody knaws 
fra sich-lake cratures ; an’ ah dunnot want yo to 
be hurt by ‘em whale yo live wi’ us. We're ina 
bad naybr’hood !” 

A few weeks after this incident, I was pass- 





* Fire-point is the name for poker among a class in 
West Yorkshire ; it was the old woman's in question, 
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ing the house just as it was becoming dark; and, 
slyly looking over the window-curtain, I saw my 
hostess sitting on a low stool with her chin in 
the palm of her right hand, and her elbow rest- 
ing on her knee, staring into the fire. I had just 
entered upon manhood at the time, and so had 
the relics of boyish larking strong in me ; where- 
fore, acting on the promptings of the moment, 
I scratched on the window and mewed like a 
cat. The old lady sprang out of her reverie in a 
twinkling, and her face, the picture of terror, 
was turned to the window. I ran off. This was 
on a Saturday evening. 

On Monday morning, while at breakfast, the 
old dame said, “ Well, Maister Brownson, we’re 
bawn ta flit.” 

“ You're going to flit!” I replied, in unaffect- 
ed astonishment. “What has put that resolve 
into your minds ?” 

Fixing her bright and suspicious eye upon 
me, she said: “I’ve told aar Richard ’at if he 
doesna flit me, he'll hev ta bury me. I’ve told 
him this offen; but now he believes it. Yo 
recollect the cat, as yo call it, at wanted ta git at 
yo a whale sin?” 

“Yes; very well.” 


“ Weel, it com’ agen on Setherday neet just 


on th’ edge o’ derk. I wor by mysen. It com’ 
ta that theere winda ; it scratched an’ it gowled 
ta git at me: nay, it wor fair mad ta git in; bud 
it couldna, thank God. An’ soa we're off fra 
here, I’s glad ta say.’ 

I may just add that so many had been the 
journeys which Richard had taken on Sundays 
to see the “wise-man,” and so much had been 
the fee which he had had to pay each time for 
advice or for material whereby to neutralize the 
power of the witch, that this couple were kept 
in poverty all the days of their lives. 


One more case only, and then I will tie up 
these gatherings from the stores of memory. In 
a beautiful rural village in a certain dale there 
lived, years ago, a mole-catcher ; a man in middle 
age, the like of whom for vigor and health could 
not be met with any day. He was besides a 
well-informed man, and highly respected. At 
last, an interruption took place in his health; he 
began suddenly to droop and fade, and in less 
than a fortnight he was a wreck, his flesh gone, 
and his strength become perfect weakness. But 
he had no pain. This gave an element of mys- 


tery to his case ; and the impression thus made 
was increased when the doctor said he could not 
make out the cause of the wasting. “He must 





have taken some subtile poison, which his system 
could not rid itself of.” 

A friend of the writer’s went to see this poor 
fellow just at this stage of his malady. That he 
was ill, yea, nigh unto death, there could be no 
question; and as day succeeded day and no 
change took place, it began to be whispered that 
his was a case of foul-play. “The second time,” 
said the friend, “that I went to see the patient, 
he was alone, and cheerful as a lark, though 
weak as an infant and worn to a skeleton.” 

“T sall soon be all reight agen,” said he, most 
emphatically. 

- “Indeed!” said the hearer. 
tor said so?” 

“Not he!” was the reply; “he wad let me 
dee, that he wad ; but me wafe hes gone wheere 
she wanted weeks agoan, if I wad but a let her.” 

“I began,” said the friend, “to suspect that 
something out of the common order was in the 
wind, so let the man go on.” 

“Yes, fra th’ furst,” said the patient in a 
whisper, “me wafe believed as I wor under a 
wicked spell, an’ soa wanted to goa to th’ ‘ wise- 
man’; but ah didna think as she did. Last 
neet, hooiver, seein’ as theere wor but a step 
atween me an’ deeath, an’ as nowt seemed to 
stop th’ complaint, ah began to think as theere 
meight be moore in the wafe’s idea than in me 
ain, an’ soa I sed, dee as tha thinks; an’ soa 
she’s off ta-day; an’ yo'll see as I sall be all 
reight agen vary soon.” 

“T simply relate what took place,” concluded 
my friend, “ without offering an opinion. ‘i hat 
night was spent in following the directions of the 
wizard ; a series of spells and incantations were 
gone through; the.man took a turn; his appe- 
tite came back; and in less than ten days the 
mole-catcher was up and out of doors, and in a 
few weeks more he was in the fields after the 
moles. Of course, if ‘conceit can kill, conceit 
can also cure.’” 


“ Has the doc- 


Ere long, it will be seen what education will 
do in eradicating a belief in such witchcraft- 
power as I have described, and which still lin- 
gers in some rural neighborhoods and elsewhere. 
As I have said, persons who move in higher cir- 
cles have consulted the “wise folk” on matters 
such as loss of health and of property ; hence, 
there seems to be an innate tendency to ascribe 
to the supernatural what may really belong to 
the more occult departments of Nature. This, 
education will no doubt open up, and so dispel 
delusion. 

Chambers's Fournal. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EVERAL letters in the “New York Times” 
by Mr. Richard Grant White, on the evils of 
our public-school system, have attracted a great deal 
of attention, principally, we should say, on account 
of their extravagances. There is probably a basis 
of truth in some of Mr. White’s accusations, but as 
a whole they are sweeping, illogical, and ill-consid- 
ered. Had he contented himself with pointing out 
manifest defects in our system of public-school edu- 
cation, and indicated the reforms that in his judg- 
ment should be made, no one would have reason to 
find fault, even if not agreeing with him. But his 
broad affirmation that our free public education has 
done more harm than good can only excite the won- 
der of every dispassionate reader. He tells us that 
our public schools have “ exerted no wholesome in- 
fluence upon our society, either morally or intellec- 
tually. . . . The proof of the pudding,” he says, “ is 
in the eating ; the proof of the value of our public- 
school system is in the quality of the young men and 
the young women that it produces. What is their 
actual worth in practical life? How much better 
are they morally and intellectually than young men 
and young women who have never been to public 
schools?” Referring to young women of the hum- 
ble class who have been educated at these schools 
and who may be seeking service, he says : ‘‘ They are 
ignorant, slovenly, heedless, headstrong, self-con- 
ceited, disrespectful, and altogether unamenable to 
the discipline of a well-ordered household. Their 
‘education’ has simply fitted them to read dime 
novels and cheap newspapers, to covet dress alto- 
gether unsuited to their position, and to go to the 
theatre or on excursions with a young man... . 
they are generally in every respect somewhat inferior 
to young women who have had no public-school ed- 
ucation, and who can hardly read and can not write.” 
Public-school education is and was, he goes on to 
say, “ for the benefit of those who without education 
at public cost would receive no education at all, 
neither at school nor at home, and as to these our 
present public-school system fails to attain the ends 
for which it was professedly established and devel- 
oped.” In another place we are told that ‘‘ there is 
a growing dissatisfaction with the results of our 
public-school system, and doubt, spreading wider 
and wider year by year, that such education as they 
give their pupils acts, int any marked degree, if at 
all, with either preservative or corrective power upon 
the moral and intellectual constitution of society.” 
Now, what do all these assertions mean? That 
the pupils of the public schools, especially those 
drawn from the lower ranks, are lower intellectually 
and morally than the children turned loose in the 
streets! That the discipline, the order, the studies, 
the restraints of the public schools, all go for nothing ; 
that they are absolutely more hurtful than the asso- 
ciations of the sidewalk and the gutter, than the in- 
fluence of life in the squalid tenement-houses, than 


the freedom of ignorance and the license of idleness ! 
These are not Mr. White’s words, but they are exact 
deductions from what he utters, inasmuch as he does 
not qualify in the least, or make any distinctions. 
Had he simply affirmed that private schools have a 
better moral influence than public schools, or pointed 
out that pupils whose home surroundings have been 
refining suffer by the associations and contacts of 
public schools, we don’t know but his arguments 
would have been tenable. But, when he says that 
public education is hurtful to the great undisciplined 
youth of the lower classes, he declares something so 
extravagant that it stands refuted by simply being 
uttered. But a few considerations are suggested by 
his criticisms. 

Nearly all the evils that Mr. White deplores are 
the common heritage of the age. They are as mani- 
fest in the higher classes as in the lower, in pupils 
of seminaries and academies as well as those of the 
public schools. Manners have deteriorated all round. 
The young lady fresh from the fashionable boarding- 
school is as likely to astonish us by her pronounced 
manners as the young woman from the ward school 
to offend us by her deficiency in “‘ that respectful 
bearing which begets respect,” and it is certainly fu- 
tile to lecture people generally about their bad habits 
and bad manners so long as a good example is not 
set them by persons in high social rank. Let any 
one who is accustomed to travel in our public vehi- 
cles bear witness whether the ladies and gentlemen, 
who in this country make use of the omnibus and 
the street-car as freely as the democracy does, ex- 
hibit more politeness, more regard for the rights of 
others, more deference and consideration, more ap- 
propriate bearing, than their inferiors do. Do the 
ladies and gentlemen who come late to church, the 
concert, or the theatre, exhibit a nicer feeling than 
the rude multitude do, who have a vulgar habit of 
being early? Can we safely say that the manners 
and bearing of wealthy gentlemen’s sons and daugh- 
ters are calculated to inspire the sons and daughters 
of persons in the middle and lower ranks with a spirit 
of emulation for what is worthy? The lounging, 
loose manner, the indulgence in slang, the disregard 
for others, the lack of respect for age, the pronounced 
dressing, the defect of bearing, the familiar habits, 
the neglect of numerous common forms of polite- 
ness—all these things being daily exhibited by per- 
sons who ought to know better, scarcely justify 
complaints because the multitude have bettered the 
instruction thus given them. Let censors begin at 
the top, and, having taught the upper classes good 
breeding and good morals, go, aided by their cxam- 
ple, to the reformation of the commonalty, 


Mr. WHITE admits that there is nothing in the 
nature of the studies in our public schools that leads 
to the results he deplores. “ Nothing,” he says, ‘‘ is 
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taught in these schools which in itself is demoraliz- 
ing.” Then what is the cause of the evil? Isita 
lack of discipline and training? It is entirely possi- 
ble that the discipline of these schools is not perfect, 
but it is simply insane to say that it is not far better 
and much more thorough than that which two thirds 
of the pupils qbtain at home. So far as our obser- 
vation goes it is very good. But if it is in any way 
deficient, let us be informed in what particulars this 
deficiency exists, that we may know the direction in 
which to begin a reform. But it can not be said with 
any show of truth that the discipline as it exists is in- 
jurious, however inadequate and imperfect it may be 
considered. The studies, then, are not objectionable, 
and the discipline at the worst is in a measure good ; 
so we must ask again, Whence do the evils so pas- 
sionately denounced by Mr. White arise? Is it in 
bringing large bodies of children of all ranks to- 
gether? It is well known that a single bad pupil 
will often corrupt a whole boarding-school —and 
what is true of those educational institutions must 
be measurably true of public schools, the only differ- 
ence being that in the latter the associations are not 
so continuous and intimate. The example of mis- 
chief, of evil sayings, of wrong-doing, of bad morals 
in any form, is always contagious. Every large body 
of men is always very much worse than single in- 
dividuals are. We see this conspicuously evinced 
in armies, where the mass is more cruel, reckless, 
and immoral, than the persons who compose it would 
be under other circumstances. Goodness and piety 
are, it is true, sometimes contagious in large bod- 
ies; but, either one way or the other, for good or 
ill, masses emphasize proclivities in a very notable 
manner. In this way school-children catch from each 
other the spirit that a few leaders may possess. 
Wealthy parenis have to deplore the influence of 
college companions, and the boarding-schools for 
young ladies have been distrusted and condemned 
as long as they have existed. It is tolerably certain, 
therefore, that in our public schools there is some- 
thing communicable which with the better class of 
pupils is hurtful (the lower classes must inevitably 
find general contact in the schools greatly better than 
exclusive contact with each other in the streets and 
on the wharves), and this evil extends far beyond the 
school period. But we can not justly attribute it to 
our system of free public education. It is probably 
inseparable from every form of public instruction. 
It is not due to imperfect management of the public 
schools, to their methods of teaching, nor to defects 
in their disciplinary rules, but to those characteristics 
of human nature which in all assemblages give lead- 
ership and influence to the most audacious and reck- 
less, to bold wickedness rather than to modest scru- 
ples. 

If we have not in the preceding argument hit 
aright the cause of the evils under consideration, 
then there is but one other explanation. The diffi- 
culty must be in educating the masses at all. Par- 
allel with the common sentiment of the necessity 
and moral effect of education, there is another senti- 
ment current in not a few minds, that the young are 


made ambitious, reckless, discontented, unsettled, 
and practically worthless by school education. The 
story of the old farmer is familiar to us—he whose 
elder daughters were reared to work, with few op- 
portunities for schooling, and whose executive abili- 
ties in all that pertained to the house and garden 
were his delight. His increasing wealth enabling 
him to send his later born to boarding-school, he is 
disgusted with the airish and helpless young women 
returned to him, who are superior to the milk-pail, 


‘the dust-brush, and the stewpan, and capable of no- 


thing now but the piano and embroidery. This ex- 
perience, of course, is also true of the young man from 
college, who ever after disdains the humble tasks of 
his youth, and, according to popular estimation, has 
been spoiled by his learning. We thus see that Mr. 
White’s arguments can be made tenable only by in- 
dicting schools and education altogether, and setting 
up ignorance as the new desideratum. 

The fact is, education is a change and ferment. 
The youth who goes out from the home roof to the 
academy or the public school finds suddenly a new 
universe opened to him, just as indeed does he to 
whom are unfolded all at once the rich stores of liter- 
ature. The dime novel does not a whit more upset 
the shopboy than Walter Scott the youth of higher 
grade. The advantages of education are, it is need- 
less to say, immeasurable ; civilization and progress 
are impossible without it ; but even this boon is not 
obtained without compensation, without disturbance, 
social revolution, and a fermentation that has its un- 
pleasant and even dangerous aspects. 

Education begins by unsettling, but ends by 
grounding firmly ; and the new life that comes with 
the schoolroom, the new ideas that germinate there 
in the adolescent mind, the new sense of personal 
importance, the new companionship—in its many 
features both good and ill—these things are not so 
likely to produce docile and well-balanced young 
men and women as the restraints and narrowness 
of home training, but time and the friction of the 
world will tend to rectify the evils they produce, 
while the good that comes of this broadened life 
needs at this late day no defense. 


To many minds there is no more delightful amuse- 


ment than a good play well acted. It stimulates 
both the intellectual and emotional nature ; it excites 
the fancy, enlivens the imagination, stirs the sympa- 
thies, gratifies the love of humor and the sense of 
beauty, and enlarges ideas of life. The opposition 
against the theatre that still exists among a few ex- 
treme moralists is for the most part based on the 
stage of the past. There is little in the theatre of 
to-day that justifies this hostility, and the number 
that recognize the propriety of dramatic amusement 
is continually on the increase. The time is not far 
distant when denunciations of the stage will be con- 
fined to the special plays,that offend against morals 
and taste, and rightly conducted theatres meet the 
approval of good men and women generally, 
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But, while good plays are a means of delightful 
entertainment, the theatres are so conducted that 
vast numbers of cultivated people, having only mod- 
-erate incomes, are almost excluded from them, There 
is no lack of merely cheap amusement, but amuse- 
ment that is artistic, reputable, and also cheap, 
scarcely exists at all. There is the opera for fash- 
ionable people at excessively high prices, and there 
are society theatres in which good seats are beyond 
the means of many men with families, excepting as 
an océasional indulgence. Seeing a play occasion- 
ally does not satisfy the hunger of the lover of the 
drama; and then, men do no want to go selfishly 
alone to the theatre, especially if this means leaving 
wife and daughters at home. We need good, respect- 
able, low-priced theatres, which a family of half a 
dozen can attend without hopelessly depleting the 
weekly store of money. A communication in a re- 
cent number of the London “ Spectator,” written 
from Disseldorf, contains some interesting informa- 
tion on this subject, and we consequently subjoin it 
nearly in full : 


‘We have here (Diisseldorf), in a town of eighty 
to ninety thousand inhabitants, one of the handsomest 
and most commodious theatres in Europe, open from 
September to April, with a company whose dramatic and 
operatic representations are of quite unusual excellence, 
with music and scenery satisfactory to the most refined 
tastes, and with a réfertoire which may be called nearly 
unexceptionable. 

** We pay, on dramatic nights, 2s. 6d. to the stalls, rs, 
to the pit, 6¢. to the gallery ; on opera nights, 6¢. more. 
On Saturday nights special performances at half-price ; 
these consisted last season of the classical dramas of 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, Calderon, Kleist, etc. 
This season the Saturday nights are to be devoted to the 
best modern and classical comedies. As to the perform- 
ances themselves, if our Shylocks are less intense than 
Mr. Irving, and our Portias less elegant than Miss Ellen 
Terry, on the other hand, our Antonios, Bassanios, and 
Launcelot Gobbos are so infinitely less distressing than 
those on the best English stages, that the total impres- 
sion, on myself at least, is far more pleasing. 

** Ladies can and do go alone to all parts of the the- 
atre ; and my servant-girl is a regular attendant on half- 
price nights, when she goes with a female friend to the 
gallery. 

‘* We, further, possess here a large establishment with 
three fine concert-rooms of various sizes, a large and 
pretty garden attached, combined with an excellent res- 
taurant. Here a fine band of about forty performers 
gives concerts four times a week, out of doors in summer, 
indoors in winter; entrance, threepence each. Here, 
too, the Saturday evenings are devoted to special per- 
formances, including the best and newest modern com- 
positions, and invariably a symphony by one of the 
great masters, rendered in admirable style. These con- 
certs are so crowded that it is very difficult to find a seat 
after the performance has begun. 


‘* These, you will say, are things to be found in many 
large German towns; there is nothing new in what you 
tell us, we all know that the town itself does all this; 
but the circumstances are Utopian, as far as private en- 
terprise is concerned. And herein, of course, lies my 
answer to your question. The town alone, or the com- 
mune, is the only architect and capitalist who can possi- 
bly give you the theatre you want. Why will you not 
try the plan in England ? When I think of the absolute 
absence of any sort of reasonable amusement and enjoy- 
ment in most towns of this size in England, and espe- 
cially in the manufacturing towns of the north, I do 
wish that I could have a few of their mayors and coun- 
cils over here for a week. 

** It will not do to ride off on the principle of ‘ private 
enterprise.’ You have seen what came of leaving edu- 
cation practically to private enterprise. I will say no- 
thing of the educational uses of the stage, although no 
one estimates them more highly ; but I would appeal 
solely on the pleg of the necessity of providing some 
means of satisfying men’s natural hunger for amusement 
—their ‘Spieltrieb,’ as Schiller calls it—in a more ra- 
tional and wholesome way. 

** As to the financial part of the question, I can only 
say that the material in my possession shows at what a 
surprisingly small cost so great results can be obtained, 
not by under-paying actors and musicians, but by good 
management and sound finance.” 


It is hardly necessary to say that we do not agree 
at all with what the writer says about private enter- 
prise. In this country we are accustomed to under- 
take a good many things by private enterprise that 
abroad is supposed to be possible only by the aid of 
government, municipal or state, and we generally 
succeed. “ Mayors and councils” are out of the 
question ; but codperation on the part of individuals 
is not, and to persons so disposed we commend the 
last paragraph in the letter copied. The Grand 
Opera-House in this city affords proof that a theatre 
can be successfully conducted at comparatively low 
prices of admission, The entertainments at this 
theatre do not meet the requirements in view, be- 
cause it is a “star” theatre, with a comparatively 
poor stock company, and it gives a succession of 
performances of all kinds and every character, some- 
times good, but more often sensational and disa- 
greeable. And it is not so managed as to makea 
visit to it at all a pleasant experience. What is 
wanted is a theatre that is as good as it is cheap, 
with a comfortable and agreeable auditory, a well- 
selected company, giviny place at times to the better 
class of “stars,” and producing the very best plays, 
tew and old—plays that intelligent people want 
to see, and will go to see if produced and acted ina 
satisfactory manner. There is no doubt in our mind 
that such a theatre would prove a success if judi- 
ciously and yet liberally managed; and we hope 
that “‘ private enterprise” will see its way ere long 
to make the experiment. 





